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BY D. M. HENDERSON. 





I worice in these gray November days, 

When all the trees have loosed their feeble hold 

On the vast wealth of purple, crimson, gold 

That made October’s woods a wondrous blaze 

Of color, glorious in the dreamy haze 

Of Indian Summer and soft sunlight steeped, 

And when dry leaves, by every hedgerow 
heaped, 


Proclaim how Autumn’s burning kiss betrays, 

My garden maple, lean and stripped so bare 

By wanton winds, is yet not naked all. 

From topmost twigs brown tassels wave in air 

And sway in every breeze, but do not fall. 

And this I hold: while loyally they cling, 

The Summer is not dead, nor Winter king. 
BaLTmore, Mp. 





THE WANING POPULARITY OF 
THE LIE. 


BY THE REV. DAVID SWING. 


Tue reader will indulge in a skeptical 
smile when I state, quite calmly, that the 
common lie has declined in popularity. He 
will wonder what was once the quantity 
and quality of mendacity, if in our age 
there can be detected some falling off in the 
amount of falsehood told and printed 
within a given period. Of course, by help 
of newspaper and orator and salesman and 
epitaph-writer, there is no scarcity of fabri- 
cation and exaggeration; but, after this is 
admitted, it is still quite certain that the 
Hebrews and Persians andthe Greeks sur- 
passed America in the steadfastness of their 
falsification. Some incidents in the life of 
Abraham indicate that the best families of 
that period resorted to that form of inge- 
nuity which creates a fact out of nothing. 
The wholesale fashion in which the Hebrews 
borrowed jewels and did not keep any 
promise made to return them, the report of 
those spies who saw giants of such stature 
that Moses and Aaron were only as grass- 
hoppers in comparison, are fragments of an 
evidence which tends to show that leaders, 
male and female, generals and spies, 
possessed a decided ability to make nothing 
seem something, or something to put on the 
character of nothing. 

It has never been denied that the Persians 
and Arabs were, from their earliest appear- 
ance on the historic stage, accustomed to 
look upon the truth as a kind of literary 
joke or a piece of childishness. The gen- 
tlemanly Persian called Tissaphernes, made 
a speech once to some Greek generals, and 
so polished up his false sentences that he 
led three heavy-armed Athenian generals 
into a lonely tent, where their heads were 
cut off in a most private and perfect man- 
ner; and the potent point made in that 
speech was that, forbidden by fate from ever_ 
wearing a crown of gold upon his head, he 
had made it his happiness to wear a crown 
of truth in his heart. Dazzled by such 
saintly excellence, the Greeks addressed 
repaired to the tent of the speaker, and did 
not have confirmed to them what the orator 
had set forth about a truth-cfewn in his 
heart. In no page of modern history, away 
from the deeds of Sioux Indians, can we 
find the equal of this old Persian lying. 

i may well make us cherish hope for | 
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our own times when we learn eqs a skill 
of the Persians in this direction was equaled 
by the theory and practice of the Greeks. 
Nobody will, perhaps, ever know just 
what Aristotle meant when he said that in 
his times there was too much speaking of 
truth. It seems, from the surrounding 
moral landscape, that the question whether 
a man should speak the truth depended 
upon the loss or gain of such regard for the 
actual. To tell a truth, when a falsehood 
would have secured a better result for the 
speaker, was a form of effeminacy which a 
philosopher must discourage. Herodotus 
mentions that Persian children were taught 
to speak the truth; and it is mentioned by 
Xenophon as a good quality of the younger 
Cyrus that he had been taught respect for 
veracity. It is mentioned as an exceptional 
kind of teaching, and not asa part of the 
national education. Darius declared Scythes 
to be the most just Greek he ever knew, and 
as proof he cites an instance wherein this 
man kept a promise. Cicero in one of his 
law speeches gives the court opinion 
about Greek testimony; and would seem to 
intimate that Aristotle’s dlarm lest his 
countrymen should estimate a true story 
too highly was not well founded, for the 
Latin lawyer said: ‘‘I grant to the Greeks 
literary excellence. I concede them skill in 
many arts, the charm of oratory, acuteness 
of intellect and facility of speech, and _if 
they should assume to possess some other 
virtues, I shall not dispute their claim; but 
I must affirm that that nation does not 
appreciate the sacred nature of testimony, 
does not cultivate honesty. Of the value 
and force and merit of truthfulness it is 


entirely ignorant.” 
In the Homeric days craft was one of the 


best of qualities, and the pcems of Homer 
abound in the eloquence of deception. It 
is in our day alleged against lawyers only, 
and against them only as a reproach, that 
they can make the worse appear the better 
cause; but in Homeric times it was the 
charm of all public men to be wily of 
speech. The crafty Ulysses was noble 
because he was s0 double-tongued. The 
gods and goddesses all did a large lying 
business, because it was, all through and 
through,an age of cultivated fraud. Lying 
being a form of cruelty, for it is a betrayal 
of faith, and hence a natural companion of 
crime, it may be inferred from the excessive 
hardness of much of the Greck epoch 
Thucydides reports some awful atrocities in 
his country, which could not be surpassed 
by Indians or cannibals; giving an instance 
where the infants and small children of an 
enemy were put into a large inclosed 
threshing-floor, and then oxen were brought 
in to trample the innocents slowly to death. 
And when the parents of these murdered 
babes gained a good qpportunity, they put 
pitch on some children of their enemies and 
set fire to these living torches, It is easy to 
believe, after reading these stories, that the 
average Greek could tell a falsehood at the 
slightest temptation. — 

It is generally believed that the Romans 
gave a new impulse to truth-speaking. An 
era of grand old Romans came along, and | 
for atime made truth “popular with a fi a 
but there is no evidence that thig paar 
was wide or long-lasting. The reign of 
falsehood seems almost unbroken, 
have been as slow to pass swhy as the 

of kings or the general 
of, the human race. A lie is a relic ¢ 
_and, like dther qualities of bar- 


‘afford to tell a falsehood for 









ité ‘presence. When truth gave some iahicy dala 
of life by help of the Christian religion, then 
came the Jesuitical maxim “‘ that one may 
tell’'s lie if good can be gained,” and under 
the influence of this teaching falsehood came 
to the front in the very ages that were de- 
voted to piety. Falsehood was crowned at 
the altars of God. 

We must remember that in olden times 


| the lie was popular with the upper classes, 
and not with the low idlers and ruffians; 


and, in comparing the old and the new, we 
seem justified in saying that the beauty of s 
downright lie has fallen off greatly in the 
late generations. Modern statesmen of the 
highest school surpass Greeks and Romans 

was a modern that said: ‘‘No one. can 
than an empire.” For a less 
the acuteness of the affair many of 
great classics would freely tell what nev 


THE OHIO OVERTURE.—ITS POSST- 
BLE RESULTS. 


BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. 


In the denomination which calls itseif 
“The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States,” and in the other denomination 
which calls itself by the same name, there 
is a highly valued Confession of Faith—a 
modified and much improved edition of the 
Westminster Confession. It is a ‘‘sym- 
bol”—that is, a consensus or agreement. 
Nor theeast important consideration in the 
Presbyterian estimate of its value is 
its usefulness, or supposed usefulness, 
as a fence enclosing and guarding the 
denomination. While there is some di- 
vision of opinion as to the sense in which 
it is to be accepted, all parties are of one 
mind as to its usefulness, both as a bond of 
union for those who accept it and as a 
division-line between those who accept it 
and all others. As it includes the former, 
so it excludes the latter. Not only is it 
valued as keeping out of the -Presbyterian 
ministry, and out of the eldership and the 
diaconate, all whoSdo not in due form 
‘* receive and adopt” it ‘‘as containing the 
system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scripturés”; it is valued even more as a 
convenient instrument for detecting and 
turning out of office all who dissent from 
that method and system of formulating the 
truths given or implied in the Christian 
revelation. 

If, now, there were before the public an 
overture to the next General Assembly of the 








' Presbyterian Church, asking that measures 


be taken for a new Confession of Faith, or 
for some amendment of the existing sym- 
bol, one question—and, I cannot but think, 
the first question—would be: What is the 
aim of this proposal? Which way does it 
point? Do the authors of it desire a larger 
and more comprehensive union of those 
Evangelical believers who are willing to ac- 
cept She Presbyterian polity; or do they 
fesire rather, to drive out some who have 

epted the Confession of Faith which we 
-havet Do they intend to make our 







ing all the churches and all the ministers 
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so large as some others; but it is respect- 
ably large, and we comfort ourselves with 
the thought that, perhaps, our statistical 
totals would be better if we could be 
weighed, instead of being counted, The 
doctrinal basis of the Nationa) Council is 
indefinitely broad—as broad, at least, as the 
whole breadth of ‘‘the great doctrines com- 
monly called Evangelical.” Does the Ohio 
Overture aim at having 4 narrower _plat- 
form, or one more unequivocally broad? Is it 
in the interest of comprehension, or of di- 
vision and exclusion, that a ‘‘ new symbol” 
is called for? A frank and clear answer to 
‘to this sare would greatly facilitate the 


le not answer the question; but, with- 
‘out imputing to the authors and promoters 
jof the Overture aby intention to break up 
divide the existing confedération (if w 

¥ 80 call it) of the Coagiiatidusl 


; denominatiob, they have not yet de-- 
termined in their own minds whether it 
should be broader or narrower than the ex- 
isting indefiniteness. Theré'may be a sus- 
picion in some quarters that the Overture 
aims to have a more convenient and more 
eficient way of repelling or over-riding 
those ministers and churches whose theolog- 
ical sympathies and antipathies are too 
conservative. So, on the other hand, there 
may be, in the minds of intensely conserva- 
tive brethren, a fear that the design is to 


Prof. Swing, in Chicago, or like that min- 
ister in Brooklyn who resigned his charge, a 
few days ago, because he had discovered 
his own heterodoxy. 

Leaving that question of breadth or nar- 
rowness unanswered, we find ourselves im- 
mediately in front of another question. Is 
it expected that the new symbol will be an 
authoritative standard of doctrine; and, if 
ao, what sort of authority will it have and 
how is it to be used as a standard? 

A majority of the delegates in the Na- 
tional Council this year, or four years 
hence, may agree on a summary of doc- 
trines and call it a Confession of Faith. 
The Confession so framed may be adopted 
by a majority vote and incorporated into 
the acts of the Council. It may be pub- 
lished to the world as a Declaration of 
Faith made by the National Council at that 
session of 1880 or 1884. All this may be 


tion is: What of it? The Council, by a 
majority vote, will have testified that, ac- 
cording to their best knowledge and belief, 
that Confession of Faith is a fair representa- 
tion of the doctrinal system generally held 


of the transaction. In other words, it will 
have ‘given its testimony to a matter of 
fact. The testimony will have weight. in 
porportion to the number ,and character of 
the witnesses, and in proportion to the har- 
moniousness of their testifying and the ab- 
scence or weakness of opposing testimony. 
Should it appear that the majority who 
gave the testimony differed among them- 
selves on some points, but managed in 
some way to compromise or forego their 
differences, the weight of their testimony 
would be to that extent diminished. But, 


testing minority in the Council—no earnest 
witnesses testifying that on one point and 
r another there are different opinions among 
Congregationalists—the document would, 





no doubt, be accepted as proof of what 


‘churches, we may assume that, while they, 
want a more definite | doctrinal platform for. 


open the door more invitingly for men like .. 


done, probably will be done; and the ques- . 


in the Congregational churches at thedate . 


on the whole, if there should be no pro- , 
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doxy in this ninth decade of the nineteerth 
century. Generally! say, for whether all 
the Congregational churches, or even all 
the churches which are in some vague sense 
the constituency of the National Counefl, 
do in fact hold and maintain all the doc- 
trines set down in that of Faith 
will still be an open question. ~ 

The authority, then, of such a Declara- 
tion will be simply its credibility as testi- 
mony to an existing fact. Should it be 


taken as testifying what formulated dog: - 


mas Congregationalists must believe, it will 
have no authority at all. Congregational- 
ism must deny its own first principles before 
it can accept the decrees of any council, 
“‘former” or recent, “‘ general,” national, 
or provincial, ‘‘as having dominion over 
our faith.” It has no principle more essen- 
tial to its distinctive character and history 
than this: ‘‘That your faith should not 
stand in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of God.” Just such was and is the 
authority of the Savoy Declaration. It is 
food authority to show what statements of 
Christian doctrine were held by the Con- 
greational churches In England two hun- 
dred and twenty years ago; but, if any 
man should attempt to convince the Ohio 
brethren that the Savoy Declaration has any 
other authority, that because a certain 
proposition is set down in that formulary 
it is certainly true and they are bound to 
believe it, they would laugh in his face 
They would tell him—just what they say, 
“for substance,” In their Overture—that 
within these last two centuries there has 
been, on the whole, much progress in the 
knowledge and apprehension of the Chris- 
tian revelation; that ‘‘more light,” as 
John Robinson predicted, has broken forth 
from the Word of God; and that, while 
Presbyterians are struggling to hold fast 
the formulas of the Westminster Standards, 
Congregationalists have always been free 
to study the Bible for themselves and to 
accept the ‘‘more light” which breaks 
forth from it age after age. And, should 
any man gravely suggest that the Ohio 
Overture proposes to do what the Savoy 
Declaration could not do, and that when 
the new symbol shall have been established 
Congregationalists will have less liberty 
than they have had heretofore, and must 
cease to be Congregationalists before they 
venture to think for themselves, the au- 
thors of the Overture would be indignant. 
Their ‘sanctified common sense” would 
say: As we deny the right of Congrega- 
tionalists in any former generation to form- 
ulate a doctrinal system for us, so we deny 
that we have any right to formulate a 
doctrinal system for Congregationalists in 
any coming generation. Not a man can 
be found in Ohio to say there was progress 
in theology from Calvin to Edwards and 
from Edwards to Finney; but since Finney 
there can be no more progress. 

The National Council, then, let us frank- 
ly admit, is not invited to usurp dominion 
over the faith of the Congregational 
Churches, either directly or by any indirect 
method. A new Declaration of Faith. 
from whatever source it may come, will 
not infringe the liberty of any Congrega- 
tional church or pastor. Congregationalists 
will continue to be, as they have always 
professed to be, the Lord’s free people. 
That clause in the constitution of the Na- 
tional Council which makes a show of 
saying (but is careful not to say definitely) 
what doctrines the Congregational churches 
agree in believing; may be amended by the 
game process with any other article of the 
same constitution; a new and more definite 
symbol may be substituted for it; and no 
Congregational church—if it be Congrega- 
tional in fact, aswell as in name—will be 
any less independent of councils, national 
or provincial, general or special, than it 
now is. Let us think fora moment what 
the actual relation is between our National 
Council and our churches. 

I. According to the Congregational theo- 
ry, the Chureh is a divine institution, hav- 
ing the New Testament for its charter and 
subject to no superior authority other than 
that of Christ. The National Council is 
a purely human institution having no ec- 
clesiastical authority and deriving its exist- 
ence from a certain compact, called a con- 
stitution. 

Il. Who, then, are the parties to that 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


these churches generally accept as ortho- | compact? Who ~vade that constitution? | turn aside impatiently from phases of life | work Mrs. Gould accomplished. 


Who adopted it and put its machinery into 
motion? Not the churches. Not a conven- 
tion of messengers <ent from the church- 
es and deputed by them to do that thing. 
I know that the constitution begins with the 
assertion “ The 
of the United States, by elders and messen- 
gers assembled, do now associate themselves 
in National Council”; but in what sense 
is that assertion true? Let the record tell 
us. The convention which met in the 
Second Church in Oberlin, Ohio, Nov. 
15th, 1871, and which, having formed and 
adopted the aforesaid constitution, proceeded 
to organize under it, wee a body of dele- 
gates not from churches, but from ‘‘ asso- 
ciations,” ‘‘conferences,” and ‘‘ conven- 
tions”—institutions which are not churches 
and which are not invested (even by any 
legitimate human arrangement) with power 
over the churches. Nor is there any suffi 
cient evidence that the churches, or any 
considerable number of them, had by their 
own action authorized the associations, con- 
ferences, and conventions to form and 
adopt that constitution; or that since the 
National Council began its sessions the 
churches have in any deliberate and formal 
manner ratified or adopted the constitution 
which created it. On the contrary, the pub- 
lished minutes of that Oberlin meeting show 
that ‘‘a resolution on the subject of re- 
ferring the constitution to the churches was 
indefinitely postponed”; that is to say, was 
got rid of by a parliamentary evasion. 

IIL. The constituency of ‘‘ The National 
Council as permanently organized”’ is not 
the churches; but the various and some- 
times very uncongregational bodies called 
associations, conferences, or conventiona. 

IV. Here, then, is what the National 
Council can do. It can incorporate into 
its constitution, by the prescribed method 
of amendment, a substitute for the studi- 
ously indefinite paragraph which has been 
heretofore its substitute for a doctrinal 
basis. It can form a summary of doctrine 
which shall be analogous to the Presbyte- 
rian Confession of Faith, and by constitu- 
tional amendment can provide that all its 
constituencies shall bind themselves to 
hold and maintain the doctrines of that 
summary. By the same process it 
may ordain that no man shall be per- 
mitted to sit as a delegate without first 
professing .o hold and promising to main- 
tain that system of doctrines. The new 
symbol may be large and catholic, or secta- 
rian and exclusive, as the Council itself 
may agree to make it; but, be it broad or 
narrow, that Confession of Faith, whatever 
authority it may have in those ecclesiastical 
bodies which are the product of human in- 
vention and arrangement, will have no 
authority in or over churches, for they 
‘* are responsible directly to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the One Head of the Church Uni- 
versal and of all particular churches.” 
The constitution must be yet again amend- 
ed, or it will distinctly ‘‘ maintain the 
scriptural and INALIENABLE right cf each 
eburch to self-government and administra- 
tion.” Retaining that ‘‘ inalienable right,” 
the churches will continue to judge for 
themselves in the admission or exclusion 
of members, in the election and ordination 
of officers andin the employment of un- 
official ministers. They will still ‘“‘ agree 
in belief that the Holy Scriptures are the 
sufficient and only infallible rule of religious 
faith and practice; and a man’s orthodoxy 
will be tested by the sufficient and infalli- 
ble rule, and not by the new symbol. 

New Haven, Conn. 





AN ITALO-AMERICAN CHARITY. 
BY HORACE B. SCUDDER. 


THERE are many Americans who can un- 
derstand Margaret Fuller’s homesickness 
for Rome, and the long breath of content 
which she drew when she finally found 
herself at last at home in the Eternal City; 
for Rome represents to them the treasury of 
a vast antiquity, where modern nations are 
lost to sight and only that remains which 
belongs to all Christendom. Yet, how few 
who visit Rome see the Rome of to-day, the 
life which is ignorant of the past, and 
moved only by present needs and impulses! 
It really is a difficult thing for one to recog- 
nize a distinctively modern Rome and 





Athens and Jerusalem, and we are apt to 


churches: 





which have more in common with - Baxter 
Street than with the Forum, 

There are Americans who have lived 
long im Rome; but it is the Rome of the 
past. There are some who have lived there 
and bave struck root in the soil of the Italy 
of to-day. Many an artist, who has gone 
to Rome for what she kept for centuries for 
him, has carried a fresh sympathy to the 
people by whom he is surrounded; but 
perbaps the most signal devotion has been 
seen in the very beautiful charity which is 
known by the name of the Gould Memorial 
Home and Schools. Twenty years ago Dr. 
James B. Gould and his wife, of New 
York, went to Europe for Mrs. Gould’s 
health, and it was found necessary to re- 
main there,on the same account. They 
took up their residence in Rome, where Dr. 
Gould practiced his profession. They were 
reluctant exiles from America; put, since 
they were compelled to live abroad, they 
became, so far as it was possible, natural- 
ized in their minds, and lived in Rome, not 
merely visited there. An early interest was 
naturally in the Vaudois, and it was not 
long before they had brought, with the aid 
of American friends, substantial sid to 
these humble Christians. Mrs. Gould, in- 
deed, transferred her church relations, and 
became a member of the Waldensian 
Church. Then she learned of a poor little 
orphan asylum in Florence for the children 
of Protestant Italians, and by her energy it 
was placed on a secure foundation. 

But it was in Rome that Mrs. Gould’s 
Christian charity had most signal scope. 
After the liberation of Italy, she was eager 
to begin work in a place so long sealed 
against Protestant labor, and @arcely had 
the applause which greeted Victor Em- 
manuel’s entrance into the city died away 
before this Christian woman was gathcring 
the poor and outcast children about her, to 
civilize and Christianize them. On the 
20th of March, 1871, alone, with but fifty 
francs, she opened a school, with three chil- 
dren for pupils; but by the first of May 
there were thirty. They came in squalor 
and ignorance, and Mrs. Gould found that 
there was no foundation to build on but 
docile, affectionate natures. That was 
enough, and she went patiently to work, 
not despising the humbleness of her oppor- 
tunity. Week after week and month after 
month she toiled. Not only did she give 
of her time and her moderate means; but 
she interested her friends and neighbors, 
she wrote letters, she sent out little ap- 
peals, she confronted ecclesiastical opposi- 
tion and persecution, and her school grew 
and grew. At first a day school, it soon 
took on some of the aspects also of a kin- 
dergarten; then, out of the needs of the 
poor children offered to her, there came to 
be an urgent pressure upon her to do some- 
thing more than give an education. It was 
ahome which many needed most. More- 
over, at this time the municipal authorities 
of Rome took up in earnest the educational 
needs of the people, and good public 
schools began to spring up. Hence, she 
gradually suffered the day school to de- 
crease, and gave her attention more entirely 
to an asylum; or, as she much preferred to 
call it, as home for Roman children. She 
secured the first and second floors of a 
house, once a monastery of the Maronite 
monks, and set up her little home, placing 
over it a Waldensian, who had long been 
tried in connection with the day school. 
She had begun with six children, in June, 
1878, and at the end of the year there were 
nineteen, all supported by the voluntary 
contributions of the Goulds and their 
friends. The one great purpose of the 
home was, not merely to she!ter orphans; 
but to train them in self-help and make 
them self-respecting, self-supporting Italian 
citizens. Mrs. Gould taught them religion; 
but it was the-pure religion of Jesus Christ. 
She taught them patriotism and made them 
love their country; she taught them habits 
of order and decency; she taught them, 
finally, in a way to make them work-people, 
and not beggars. For, the girls she edu- 
cated to be intelligent house-servants, and 
the boys she trained as printers. A print- 
ing-press was set up, and, under competent 
direction, the beys learned both to set type 
and to work the press. Shoe-making also 
was one of the trades taught the boys. 


Such was, in brief, the beginning of the . 


. 


| only shook his head, 








[November 4, 1880. 


She in the summer of 1875, her sick- 
increased, if not on, by her 
}care. There has just come to hand 
annual report of the Gould 
. Home and Industrial Schools, 
to it to see how a work so 
bra has been carried forward. 
ec dea 
Mrs. Gould’s death, by the friends who de- 
termined to take up the work which had 
dropped from her hands. The most inde- 
fatigable of these was, naturally, her hus- 
band, who returned to this country and 
gave himself with a pathetic singleness of 
purpose to the organization of aid in behalf 
of the Home and Schools, besides devoting 
all he could possibly spare from his own 
moderate fortune. Dr. Gould died in 
December, 1879, and in his will left suffi- 
cient money to buy the building in which 
the institution is now placed. This is a 
villa in the new quarter of Rome, on the 
Esquiline, standing in its own garden, with 
lofty rooms for dormitories and class-rooms 
and with abundant space on the ground 
floor for workshops. 

In Rome the chief representative of the 
work is Mrs. Edgecumbe Edwardes, the 
widow of Major-General Edwardes, sur- 
geon-general of the British forces during 
the war of the Sepoy Rebellion, a warm 
friend of Mrs. Gould and one on whom 
she chiefly relied during her own life time.” 
Mrs. Edwardes is president of the commit- 
tee which was formed, after Mrs. Gould’s 
death, for carrying on the work, and has 
ever since devoted herself with unselfish 
and wise care to the very engrossing 
charge. There are about fifty children in 
the Home; as large 2 number, indeed, as can 
well be accommodated. As has been inti- 
mated, the school has been merged in the 
more comprehensive and necessary idea of 
a home and industrial school. There are 
good municipal schools in Rome for the 
poorest children. This takes within its 
walls those who have no home, or worse 
than no home, and gives them the nearest 
approach possible to parental care, besides 
fitting them expressly for trades and house- 
service, so that at fifteen or sixteen the 
boys and girls trained in the Home are 
ready to be sent out intelligent, self-respect- 
ing, and self-supporting. 

Of the practical working of the institu- 
tion perhaps no better illustration can be 
given than one drawn from the latest re- 
port, where the career of a single boy is re- 
ferred to. ‘“‘One boy, who, after his father’s 
death, had got into vagrant hahjts, through 
his mother driving him into the streets to 
beg, gave usa great deal of trouble. At 
last he took to the shoemaking, became 
steady and expert at his work, and soon 
surpassed the others at it, so that he was 
the first on our list to go out as an appren- 
tice. One day he was nowhere tobe found. 
The old roving fit had come over him again; 
the early habits were too strong for him. 
It wasa great disappointment, just when 
we seemed about to reap the fruit of our 
labors in secing the boy doing well; but all 
was not lost even then. After some time, 
he was found ina respectable shop, work- 
ing at his trade and earning fair wages. 
When asked why he had gone away so 
foolishly, instead of waiting to go out with 
honor from the Home as an apprentice, he 
saying: ‘I don’t 
know. I thought I would like to see the 
Piazza Navona again and stroll about 
among the vegetables! Afterward I was 
ashamed to go back.’ It was evident even 
here, however, our work had not been 
quite in vain, for he quickly added: ‘After 
a while it was horrid to be idle, and have 
nowhere to sleep or eat properly; so I went 
to find work and got it,’ showing, after all, 
that he was beginning to acquire a love of 
honest work, order, and cleanliness. The 
old vagrant life had become distasteful; he 
could not continue in it comfortably, and 
was glad to be employed again. Another 
thing to be remarked in this case is that it 
was not until he began to take an interest 
in learning his trade that he began to make 
any progress with his books. He reads and 
writes well, and expressed himself with 
great propriety and thoughtfulness in a let- 
ter he wrote begging that his fault might 
be forgiven and thanking all those who 
had been so kind to him in the Home.” 
The many friends of Dr. and Mrs. Gould, 
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and those who have known of the work 
through Leonard Woolsey Bacon's ‘‘ Memo- 
tials of Emily Bliss Gould,” will be glad 
thus to learn that the noble charity begun 
with this personal consecration is continued 
in the same spirit. Dr. Gould’s bequest 
relieves the Home of its anxiety regarding 
rent and house-room; but the current ex- 
penses must still be met by the contribu- 
tions of friends in Rome, England, and 
especially America. ‘Two societies in aid 
of the enterprise are established in New 
York and Boston, whose object is to collect 
funds and distribute information. The 
treasurer of the New York society is Mrs. 
E. N. Crosby, No. 165 Madison Avenue, 
New York; of the Boston society, Miss 
Grace Simpson, No. 6 Ashburton Place, 
Boston. 
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HOW LAFAYETTE LEFT MASSACHU- 
SETTS. : 


BY THE HON, JOSIAH QUINCY. 


AxnouT the year 1845, in going from Bos- 
ton to New York, I fell in with a bridal 
party. The gentleman introduced himself, 
and then presented me to his wife, and to 
her very pretty sister, who was traveling in 
their company. After some chat upon in- 
different subjects, the bride turned to me, 
with an air of well-assumed seriousness, 
and said: “‘I may as well tell you, Mr. 
Quincy, that I bave long desired to make 
your acquaintance, and determined to do so 
when [ found you were upon this boat. 
There is an event with which you were con- 
nected which has caused much unhappi- 
ness in our family. It is in your power to 
remove this unhappiness by answering a 
single question: ‘ Did you ever kiss my sis- 
ter?” Amazed at this singular inquiry, I 
could only say that, without betraying the 
past, I should be glad, with the young 
lady’s permission, to qualify myself to an- 
swer the question in the affirmative from 
that time forward. ‘‘ That would not im- 
prove things,” said the bride, roguishly; 
“for the fact is that this pert young thing 
has always given herself airs because, when 
she was four months old, and you were 
driving through our town with Lafayette, 
she was lifted up into the carriage and, as 
she says, kissed by the General. Now, the 
old people who remember the time, tell us 
that this notion of her’s is a great mistake; 
for they are certain that, while Lafayette 
was shaking hands with the men on one 
side of the barouche, he detailed you to kiss 
the babies on the other.” I mention this 
incident as one of those allusions to the 
visit of Lafayette which, for thirty years 
afterward, were testifying to the deep im- 
pression it had made upon our people. In 
this special case I did all that I could for 
the young lady, by declaring that, while 
candor compelled me to admit that I had 
kissed a goodly number of babies on the 
21st of June, 1825, I had not the slightest 
recollection of her as being among their 
number. 

On the morning of Lafayette’s final depart- 
ure from Boston, I was ordered to report 
myself at Mr. Lloyd’s house, in Somerset 
Street, at seven o'clock. In company with 
my fellow aid, John Brazer Davis, I here 
passed a pleasant hour in breakfasting with 
the General, who was full of conversation. 
My journal records that he gave us highly 
interesting sketches of his journey through 
the States, and spoke with great gratifica- 
tion of his reception by Congress, and of its 
generous gift as a recognition of his services 
in the Revolution. ‘I have but one thing 
to regret in all my travels,” he said, “‘ and 
that is the loss of my little dog, who loved 
me so much”; and he gave us a pathetic ac- 
count of his feelings when the animal was 
stolen during the passage up the Ohio. The 
conversation turned upon Napoleon, and it 
was evident that, notwithstanding the good 
reasons to detest the man which Lafayette 
had, he was enough of a Frenchman and a 
soldier to take pride in the military genius 
which had Jed his countrymen to such bril- 
liant victories. “‘But the fact is,” con- 
tinued the General, “history will find it 
very difficult to get at the real Napoleon; 
for the man deported himself with great 
care when in the presence of those whom he 
had reason to suspect were writing diaries 











or memoirs. Posterity will know what | 
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poses he deemed becoming in a figure of 
his importance, and but little more.” The 
remark was a shrewd one, and for fifty 
years after it was made at Mr. Lloyd's 
breakfast-table I was disposed to accept it 
astrue. We have only just learned that all 
the sagacity of the Emperor could not tell 
him who the memoir writers were to be. 
There was a modest little woman, who 
waited upon his wife, before whom the 
great man did not think it necessary to 
keep up his posturing; and the revelations 
of Madame de Rémusat have amply 
avenged any deceptions he may have fast- 
ened upon others. 

A little after nine it was announced that 
the carriages were at the door and that the 
last farewells must be spoken. ‘“‘ Sir, you 
have made us love you too much,” said my 
father, who had come to witness the depart- 
ure. ‘‘Ah! but I cannot love you too 
much,” replied Lafayette, throwing his 
arms about him and, after the French cus- 
tom, saluting him upon both cheeks. There 
were three open barouches, each drawn by 
four horses, those attached to the General's 
carriage being perfectly white animals, of 
noble appearance. I rode at the left of La- 
fayette and Col. Davis had the front seat 
to himself. The carriages following us con- 
tained George Washington Lafayette and 
others of the suite. We were accompanied 
by outriders, and for a part of the way, at 
least, by a detachment of cavalry. 

We left the city through throngs of peo- 
ple,-which almost stopped the streets; and 
at every town and every cross-road we 
were received by new throngs, pressing 
upon us to salute the guest of the nation. 
We made short stops for the babies to be 
kissed (by proxy or otherwise), and for the 
men (those who could get near the ba- 
roucbe) to take the General by the hand. 
Our carriage was soon filled with the flow- 
ers that were thrown into it, and there re- 
mained no space available for an additional 


rosebud. 
Exciting as all this was, I longed for the 


vacant spaces upon our road, for there La- 
fayette would kindly answer the inquiries 
of his young companions and tell them of 
the scenes through which he had passed. 
He gave us a thrilling account of the mob 
at Versailles, on the memorable occasion 
when, appearing on the balcony with the 
Queen, he could only address them in dumb 
show, by kneeling and kissing the royal 
hand. He spoke with fervor of the beauty 
of Marie Antoinette, and seemed to think 
that this was no unimportant factor in giv- 
ing events the turn they had taken. Speak- 
ing of his visit to America, he declared that 
nothing struck him more than the sim- 
plicity of life and the absence of accumu- 
lated capital. ‘‘ What do you think,” said 
he, “‘is the question which these Revolu- 
tionary soldiers, to whom I was introduced, 
almost invariably asked me? It is this: 
‘What do you do for a living?’ . And some- 
times the inquiry comes: ‘ What was your 
father’s business?’ Now,everybody is work- 
ing for a living in America—that is, pursu- 
ing some money-getting trade or profession 
—and the people do not understand how it 
can be otherwise in the older courtries.” 
Lafayette showed great tact in the little 
speeches he was everywhere compelled to 
make, and often caused astonishment by 
the local information that was interwoven 
with his remarks. His memory was won- 
derfully clear in regard to the incidents of 
his own career; but his knowledge of the 
position of affairs in the villages of Massa- 
chusetts was not marvelous to those who 
traveled in his company. As we were ap- 
proaching Andover, he said: ‘‘ Now tell me 
all about this place and for what it is re- 
markable?” As my boyhood had been 
passed in the town,as a pupil of the Acade- 
my, the subject was cne upon which I was 
thoroughly posted. I gave him several local 
incidents, describing especially the Theo- 
logical Seminary, where the faith once de- 
livered to the Saints was held in its original 
purity and from whose walls many mission- 
aries had gone forth. The General treas- 
ured the hints, and in his speech made the 
happiest allusion to that sacred hill from 
which hope had gone-forth to the heathen 
and light to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
On my return through the town, I met an 
old gentleman who, though not connected 
with the institution, was deeply interested 
in its honor and success. “I was really 





surprised,” he said to me, ‘‘ at tlre particular 
and accurate knowledge that Gen. Lafay- 
ette possessed in regard to our Theological 
Seminary. I always knew that in the relig- 
ious world it was an object of great concern; 
but I never supposed that in the courts and 
camps of Europe so much interest was taken 
in the condition and prospects of this insti- 
tution.” I could not find it in my heart to 
dispel a delusion which gave so much inno- 
cent pleasure, and so went my way with the 
remark that, after the talk I had had with 
the General, I was not surprised at the ex- 
cellence of his information concerning all 
that was going forward in Andover. 

There was a story told about Lafayette, 
during his visit to Boston, which I am 
tempted to repeat, though I do not believe 
it was true. It was probably one of: those 
apocryphal anecdotes which give the popu- 
lar impressions about public characters in a 
pointed way. On being presented to some 
old soldiers, the General was heard to ask 
the leader of the group if he were married. 
Upon receiving an answer in the affirmative, 
Lafayette responded, with most tender em- 
phasis: ‘‘ Ah! happy man!” To the person 
who was next presented the same question 
was put; but here the reply was: “ No, sir. 
Iam a bachelor.” ‘ Oh! you lucky dog!” 
whispered the questioner, with a roguish 
twinkle in his eye. These remarks were 
overheard by a bystander, who taxed Lafay 
ette with insincerity in bestowing similar 
congratulations under such widely different 
circumstances. ‘‘Is it possible,” said the 
General, turning promptly upon his critic, 
**that you value the perogative of humanity 
80 little as not to know that the felicity of 
a happy man is a thousand times better than 
that of a lucky dog!” Certain traits of La- 
fayette—his way of saying pleasant things 
to those he met and his graceful readiness 
of reply—are so happily combined in the 
story that it deserves to be true, and it may 
have had some foundation in fact. 

Methuen was the last town in Massachu- 
setts where we stopped to receive the 
homage of the people; and soon after we 
reached the state line, where we gave up 
our guest to the authorities of New Hamp- 
shire. Lafayette embraced his tw» com- 
panions at parting and thanked us over and 
over again for the attention which had been 
shown him. To me his last words were: 
‘‘Remember, we must meet again in 
France!” and, so saying, he kissed me upon 
both cheeks. ‘‘If Lafayette had kissed 
me,” said an enthusiastic lady of my ac- 
quaintance, ‘‘depend upon it, I would 
never have washed my face again as long as 
I lived!” The remark is not to be taken in 
its literal absurdity; but as fairly marking 
the point which the flood-tide of affection- 
ate admiration reached in those days. 

I cannot hope to convey an adequate idea 
of the extraordinary spectacles represented 
during the visit of our nation’s guest. Be- 
fore us stood the very man who had crossed 
the ocean toa land of strangers—aliens in 
blood and in language—to share our des- 
perate struggle when we were poor and 
weak and oppressed. It was a striking and 
magnificent event, one not to be repeated 
in the world’s history. The shrewd and 
inexpressive New Englanders were filled 
with the exuberant enthusiasm of the South- 
enraces. They rushed with the wild ardor 
of children to embrace a beloved parent. 

Just thirty years after taking leave of 
Lafayette, I visited the city of Paris and 
stood beside his tomb. He lies by the side 
of his dearly-beloved wife, in the little 
cemetery of Picpus. The entrance is through 
a chapel of the Nuns of the Holy Sacra- 
ment, where two of the sisters are always 
prostrate in prayer before the altar. They 
are relieved as regularly as sentinels; and 
day and night, through all the turbulent 
scenes of modern French history,their serv- 
ice has been unceasing. Could there bea 
greater contrast than between lives so spent 
and his whose dust they guard? The in- 
scription upon the stone which covers La- 
fayette is very simple, and no word reveals 
the fact that he ever visited America. 
Surely, this is not the only memorial of him 
which should exist in the capital of France. 
Among the magnificent monuments of Paris 
the absence of one ought to be conspicuous 
to every American. Where is the eques- 
trian statue of Lafayette which our country- 
men should have placed in that city? 
Twenty-five years ago asked myself this 
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question, and determined to do what I 
could to cause the deficiency to be supplied. 
And an occasion for initiating the move- 
ment soon came. On the 22d of February, 
1856, I was asked to preside at a dinner of 
Americans in Rome. Men of large wealth 
and social distinction were collected about 
the table. I recall Messrs. Beekman and 
Hamersley, of New York; Mr. Corning, of 
Albany; Dr. Sharpless, of Philadelphia; 
Mr. George B. Emerson, of Boston; and 
many others. Crawford, the sculptor, Page, 
the painter, with men of lesser fame, repre- 
sented American art. This was just the 
occasion to introduce the proposition I-had 
contemplated. The response was enthusi- 
astic. Gentlemen of large pecuniary re- 
sponsibility pledged themselves that funds 
should be forthcoming. An equestrian 
statue of Lafayette, by an American artist, 
should be placed by Americans in the City 
of Paris. An excellent committee was at 
once appointed, and I was directed to open 
a correspondence upon the subject with Mr. 
Mason, our minister te France. And here 
the project was brought to a sudden end. 
Mr. Mason wrote that the government of 
Napoleon III refused to allow such a me- 
morial to be erected in Paris. The despot- 
ism of fraud and sensuality which a band 
of conspirators had forced upon France 
had no sympathy with the pure and honor- 
able republican. 

It was a singularly graceful act in the 
present government of France to atone for 
this refusal by presenting to the City of 
New York the statue of Lafayette, executed 
by a French artist, which now stands in 
Central Park. It would be merely a fitting 
acknowledgment of this courtesy for our 
countrymen again to ask the privilege 
(which would now cordially be given) of 
placing in the City of Paris a statue of him 
who was the benefactor of two nations. No 
public monument can be reared of more 
significance, and I cannot better conclude 
these reminiscences of Lafayette than by 
commending it to the attention of patriotic 


Americans. 
WOoLiastor, Mass. 





WOMAN AND THE WOMAN'S CON- 
GRESS. 


BY 6ARAH K. BOLTON. 


“TI cannot bear to go to New York,” 
said a friend to me, the other day, ‘‘ because 
I shall lose the Woman's Congress; but 
then,” she added, ‘‘one can never leave 
Boston without missing something.” 

And this is more true than of any city I 
was everin. Boston has more courses of 
lectures each winter than any other city of 
its size. No woman here seems to consider 
herself thoroughly cultured unless she at- 
tends the Lowell Institute lectures, those 
of James T. Field on authors, the Stoddard 
course, the Cecelia concerts, those of the 
Apollo Club and Handel and Haydn 
Society, and belongs to ahalf dozen art 
clubs, literary circles, philanthropic and 
educational societies, and takes an earnest 
part in foreign and home mission work. 

Probably in no place in this country is it 
so popular for a woman to earn money with 
her own hands or brain as here. So many 
of our physicians are women that their 
names on the doorplates on Boylston Street 
attract no comment. Almost every paper 
in the city has a woman on its staff or em- 
ploys her as a short-hand reporter. The 
Institute of Technology has several women 
attending it, although there was much 
opposition in certain quarters at first. 

Boston University is, I believe, the only 
place in this country where a girl can study 
theology and receive the same elocutionary 
drill and sermon criticism as a young man 
It seems a little singular that the theological 
department of the University, which is sup- 
posed to be under Methodist control, should 
open its doors to woman, when the Church 
quietly shuts its pulpits, so that she may not 
use the knowledge given her. As it is be 
coming more and more apparent that, as 
women preach in foreign lands as truly as 
men, they, therefore, need and must eventu- 
ally receive a theological training, Boston 
University will prove itself valuable, at 
least, to missionaries. 

The Society for Encouraging Study at 
Home has been helpful to thousands 
girls, who needed a course of study i 
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inati¢ens. This society prepared the way 
for the ‘“‘ Harvard Annex,” which is especial- 
ly valuable to woman, from the famous in- 
structors at the College and the aid of such 
a library and.museums as an endowment 
fund of millions of dollars alone can give. 

The New England Woman’s Club has 
been the forerunner of a large number of 
similar ones, scattered through the West. 
No city now thinks itself abreast of the 
times whose women do not sustain a 
literary club. Chicago has several. One 
in Cincinnati has been discussing recently 
political economy; and this is wise, as, next 
to eternal things, nothing can be so impor- 
tant as the welfare of our grand Republic. 

Massachusetts has established a prison 
for women, whose inmates are under the 
charge of their own sex; has put women on 
the state boards of charities and education; 
and has granted them school suffrage. 
Several interesting papers read at the recent 
Social Science Congress, at Saratoga, and 
the National Conference of Charities, at 
Cleveland, O., were prepared by women. 

It is impossible to give woman the high- 
er education obtainable at Wellesly, Smith, 
Vassar, and other institutions and not 
have her interested in all the vital ques- 
tions of the day. Already she is taking 
professorships in language and _ science. 
Miss Irish, so valuable to Secretary Schurz, 
because so fine a linguist, has been appoint- 
ed professor in the University of Wooster, 
0.; under Presbyterian control, Ithink. It 
is even whispered that a woman is to de- 
liver a course of Lowell Institute lectures, 
thus proving that the world, wanting 
knowledge, does not care whether man or 
woman imrarts it. A law firm has just 
been established in Michigan as Coolidge 
& Daughter, and in Iowa one of husband 
and wife, as Foster & Foster. Miss Lavinia 
Goodell, of Wisconsin, who has just died, 
a member of a Congregational church, was 
as honored for her noble work in the 
church and in the jails as for her ability 
in the law. 

It is not strange, therefore, that, with all 
this broadened thought for woman, a society 
called the Association for the Advancement 
of Woman should have been formed, eight 
years ago, for the discussion of those topics 
most intimately connected with her wel- 
fare. I believe the suffrage question has 
never been discussed in the Woman's Con- 
gress (which is the annual meeting of this 
Association), though, doubtless, as in all 
large bodies of thinking people, many ac- 
cept the principle of equal opportunities 
for all, and believe, with the poet Whittier, 
that suffrage will come sometime, but that 
woman will never lose her loveliness nor 
her womanhood. 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher, of New York, 
was the prime mover of the Woman’s Con- 
gress, a woman whose lectures on Ancient 
America and the Mound-builders have been 
heartily praised by the press, both East and 
West. The Boston Advertiser says she is 
the only lady who is known to have made 
archeology her special study and profession. 
She gives a course of lectures in Boston this 
winter. 

The sessions of the Congress held in Bos- 
ton, October 13th—15th, were fully attended. 
The members—some three or four hun- 
dred—were not only given receptions at 
some of the most elegant homes of the city, 
but were invited by Mayor Prince to take a 
sail down the harbor, visiting the reforma- 
tory institutions of the city, and partaking of 
of alunch given by Governor Long, who wel- 
comed them ina body to the State House; 
by the curators of the Art Museum and 
that of natural history; and by the Artists’ 
Guild, a new and charming club, just 
established on Tremont Street, the only one 
where ladies are received as members. 

These honors were, indeed, worthily be- 
stowed. Prof. Maria Mitchell, who wrote 
an able paper on Aids in Education and 
Research, is a peer among astronomers; 
Julia Ward Howe, whose ‘‘ Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” is immortal, spoke on 
Woman’s Work in Society, presenting a 
noble ideal for the sex; Prof. Rachel C. 
Bodley, dean of the Woman’s Medical 
College in Philadelphia, read a paper on 
Scholarship for Woman; Dr. Mary Safford, 
gentle and genial, a professor in Boston 
University, where she lectures to mixed 
classes of men and women, with no evil 





results apparent, a student for three years 
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in Germany, and for fifteen months in our 
war at the very front in service, spoke so 
earnestly on the physical conditions neces- 
sary to the health of women that I wish she 
could be heard by every woman in this 
country; Prof. Ellen 8. Richards, young 
and attractive, of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, read a paper on Woman’s Work in 
the Laboratory; Mrs. M. E. B. Lynde, of 
Wisconsin, the first woman ever on a state 
board of charities, read a paper on the Need 
of Women in these Positions; Dr. Lelia G. 
Bedell, of Chicago, very lady-like in man- 
ner, spoke on the Need of Women Physi- 
cians in Insane Asylums; Mrs. Mary N. 
Adams, of Iowa, spoke on Festivals; Mrs. 
C.D. B. Colby, of Nebraska, the young 
wife of a lawyer, gave one of the brightest 
papers of the Congress on Farmers’ Wives; 
Mrs. V. C. Merwin, of New Orleans, spoke 
on Woman’s Work at the South; Mrs. I. ©, 
Fales, of Brooklyn, on Co-operation; and 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, on the Legal 
Position of Married Women, giving an 
especially interesting paper. 

Besides these speakers, some of those 
taking part were Abby W. May and Mary 
F. Eastman, the well-known educators; 
Abby Morton Diaz, the author, who 
thought many women scrubbed themselves 
to death, and were like the captain of a 
ship, who kept everything beautifully pol- 
ished, but who never got anywhere; Kate 
Newell Doggett, a fine linguist, for several 
years the president of the Congress and 
the author of several art books; Elizabeth K. 
Churchill, on the editorial staff of the 
Providence Journal until her recent removal 
to this state, whose courses of lectures for 
working-women in that city have done great 
good; Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, one of 
the editors of the Chicago Inter-Ocean, a 
paper which has had the sagacity to estab- 
lish a special department, devoted to the 
educational, industrial, political, philan- 
thropic, a~ 1 moral interests of woman”; 
and Kate Gannett Wells, a lady of wealth 
and one of the Atlantic Monthly contribu- 
tors. I noticed also how well the press was 
represented by Sallie Joy White, on the 
staff of the Boston Advertiser, who demon- 
strates by her own life how a pleasant home 
can be carried forward with newspaper 
work; and Lilian Whiting, formerly on the 
staff of the Cincinnati Commercial, still in 
her teens, I should judge, and yet with suc- 
cess already won anda brighter future in 
store for her. Evidently, the interest in 
woman and her work has not died out in 
Boston. 

Bostow, Mass. 





JOSEPH COOK ON JONATHAN ED- 
WARDS. 


BY THE REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 





Tne readers of Mr. Joseph Cook’s Boston 
Lectures will remember some strong words 
of his concerning the popular belief in three 
gods, to which, as he asserted, the doctrine 
of the Trinity had not seldom been pervert- 
ed. Let me recall part of them: 


‘* Have there not been teachers who have 
held that there are three wills in God? Yes. 
Flave there not been in New England intel- 
ligent Christians who have worshiped three 
beings in imagination, although in their 
thoughts they have asserted that God is 
one? I fear there have been, and that there 
are yet. . . Are we to regard those 
as well-educated Christians who in thoughts 
of God are constantly thinking of our Lord 
as if he were at this hour in Gethsemane, or 
on the Mount of Olives, or walking on the 
shore of Galilee; and of the Father as 
among the constellations; and of the Holy 
Spirit as shed down on us from the infinite 
spaces—three wills, three intellects, three 
sets of affections? You may regard such 
Christians tenderly; but, for one, I regard 
them tenderly enough to wish that they 
might be both more biblical and more 


acientific.”—‘‘ Orthodory,” p. 60. 


Another vigorous passage follows the 
same line: 


“For one, I had rather, m 
back to the Bosphorus, where I stood a few 
months ago, and worship with that emperor 
who lately slit his veins and went hence by 
suicide, than to be in name only an ortho- 
dox believer, or in theory to hold that there 
is but one God, but in imagination to wor- 
ship three Gods. Mohammedan Pa 


friends, go 


ganism, yonder, contains one truth, the Di- 
vine Unity; and I never touch this majestic 
theme of the Divine Triunity without re- 
membering what that single truth, as I 
heard it uttered on the Bosphorus, did for 
me when I knelt there once in 8 ue 
with the emperor and with the peasant, with 





the highest officers of state and with the 
artisans, and saw them all bow down and 
bring their foreheads to the mats of the 
temple, and heard them all call out, from 
the highest to the lowest, as they ited 
themselves: ‘ Allah el akbar /’—‘ is one 
and God is great!’ So, prostrating them- 
selves, they three times called out*‘ Allah 
el akbar /’ and then remained silent, until I 
felt that this one truth had in it a transfigur- 
ation. I affirm that I had rather go back 
to that shore of the azure water which 
connects the Black Sea with the Mediter- 
ranean, and, omitting the leprosy of Mo- 
hammedanism, take for my religion pure 
theism, than to hold that there are three 
Gods, with three wills, three setsof affec- 
tions, three intellects, three consciences, 
and thus to deny the assurances of both 
scriptural and scientific truth, and make of 
myself the beginning of a polytheist, though 
calling myself orthodox.”—‘* Transcenden- 
talism,” p. 287. 

The pertinence of this protest against 
tritheism in the popular faith will be evident 
to most thoughtful pastors. The implica- 
tions of this false doctrine crop out in all 
sorts of crude and mischievous notions, 
and it is not likely that the people would 
have learned such heathenish notions if 
they had not been taught them. There must 
have been teachers, as Mr. Cook asserts, who 
have held that there are three wills in 
God, and that is the same thing as to teach 
that there are three gods. I do not blame 
his indignation against such teaching as 
this; and I fully agree with him in saying 
that there has been too much of it, even in 
New England. 

Something has lately transpired which 
gives tremendous point to Mr. Cook’s 
words. I refer to the publication of 
Jonathan Edwards’s ‘‘ Observations” on 
the Trinity; for the doctrine of these 
‘‘ Observations,” whatever a _ reverential 
descipleship may try to make of them, is 
stark tritheism. Put this essay into the 
hands of an intelligent heathen, who had 
never been instructed in the Christian doc- 
trine of God, and what would his conclusion 
be? Certainly he would not learn from it 
the doctrine of the Divine Unity. The im- 
pression which the essay must make upon 
any mind capable of following the argument 
and understanding the terms would be that 
there are three distinct individuals, three 
consciousnesses, three wills—in the most 
literal sense of the word, three gods. The 
saving clauses that come in here and there 
have very little effect in weakening the 
impression. Nothing can be plainer than 
that in the mind of Edwards the trinity 
was the great doctrine, and the unity of 
God was a subordinate and rather irrelevant 
notion—something that must be affirmed, 
now and then, to keep up appearances; but 
something that could not be very well 
reconciled with the doctrine of the trinity, 
and that had better, therefore, be kept well 
in the background. 

Indeed, the terms used utterly exclude 
the notion of unity in the Godhead. The 
Trinity in this discussion is distinctly and 
repeatedly affirmed to be a “ society”; the 
Father ‘‘acts as the head of the society of 
the Trinity.” ‘‘In this scheme it is sup- 
posed,” says Edwards, ‘‘that prior to the 
covenant of redemption all the persons act 
as upon a,level, and each person, by one 
common agreement in that covenant of 
redemption, is invested with his proper 
office.” Throughout the whole discussion 
such terms as ‘‘ agreement,” ‘‘ consent,” 
‘‘engagement,” ‘‘ mutual obligation” are 
applied over and over again, without quali- 
fication, to the relations between the per- 
sons of the Trinity. The word ‘‘ covenant” 
is used uniformly in the sense of contract; 
and all that is said about the ‘‘ covenant of 
redemption” is sheer nonsense unless the 
persons of the Trinity are steadily conceived 
as persons in the literal and legal sense of 
the word. Read this astounding para- 
graph: 

“It is true that the Holy Spirit is infinite- 
ly concerned in the affair of our redemp- 
tion, as well as the Father and the Son, and 
equally with them; and, therefore, we may 
suppose that the affair was, as it were, con- 
certed among all the persons and determined 
by the free consent of all. And that there 
was a consultation among the three Persons 
about it, as much, doubtless, as about the 
creating of man (for the work of re- 
demption is a work wherein the distinct 
concern of each Person is aoe | greater 
than is the work of creation), and so that 
there was a joint agreement of all, but not 

roperly a covenant between them all. 
There is no necessity of supposing that each 
one acts, in this consent and agreement, as 
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a party covenanting; or that the ent 
each one is of the nature of a covenant, 
stipulation, and agreement.” 

The Holy Spirit, Edwards goes on to say, 
is concerned in this work and in this cove- 
nant; but his concern “‘ is not that of a party 
covenanting.” To this covenant there are 
only two parties, the Father and the 
Son. 

Now, I venture to say that, if it is within 
the power of the English language to teach 
tritheism, tritheism is taught in this lan- 
guage that I have quoted from Edwards. 
And I say, further, that no man who uses 
such language and means anything by it 
can be, in any true sense of the word, a 
believer in the Divine Unity. The man to 
whom such speculations have any value is a 
man in whose mind the threeness of God 
has completely obscured and practically 
blotted out the oneness. 

Prof. Smyth, in his ‘‘ Introduction,” sug- 
gests that the discussion is fragmentary; 
and that, if it had been intended as a com- 
plete treatise on the Trinity, the question of 
“the relation of the three Persons of the 
Trinity to the Divine Unity” must have 
been considered. But this is interpreting 
Jonathan Edwards’s consciousness by the 
consciousness of Prof. Smyth. That ques- 
tion in the mind of Edwards had no such 
importance as it has in the mind of Prof. 
Smyth. This essay could not have been 
written by a man to whom the doctrine of 
the Divine Unity was of supreme im- 
portance. 

It may be that Mr. Cook had seen this 
manuscript when he spoke the words that I 
have quoted. If he had not, it makes no 
difference. His denunciations apply with 
all their force to the doctrine of the Trinity 
taught by Jonathan Edwards. To say that 
Edwards in his ‘‘ imagination” worshiped 
three Gods would be a mild way of putting 
it. It is his logic, as well as his fancy that 
asserts three Gods. He not only imagines 
tritheism; he formulates it. And I quite 
agree with Mr. Cook. I would rather be- 
lieve the Mohammedan doctrine of God 
than this doctrine of Jonathan Edwards. 

I beg now to suggest that those good 
people who insist that no important changes 
in doctrine have taken place within the 
past three centuries put these extracts from 
Jonathan Edwards and Joseph Cook into 
parallel columns and look them over now 
and then. Such theories as this of Edwards 
could not be taught in New England to- 
day. Such a statement of the doctrine of 
the Trinity as Prof. Smyth makes in his 
‘‘TIntroduction” would not have been tol- 
erated in the days of Edwards. The Pro- 
fessor would have been incontinently driven 
from the pulpit if he bad published it in 
the eighteenth year of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Only a few days ago, a learned 
divine, whose merit it is that he does con- 
sistently adhere to the traditional theology, 
said in my hearing that Prof. Smyth is a 
heretic; that the doctrine taught by him in 
this ‘‘ Introduction” is the doctrine of a 
modal Trinity. The Professor will not be 
convinced by this judgment; but he is 
entitled to whatever amusement it may 
afford him. 

Not many years ago, a company of An- 
dover students were discussing at dinner 
the doctrine of the Trinity, which had been 
the subject of the morning lecture. One of 
them, whose name we will say was John- 
son, indicated some dissent from the scho- 
lastic theories. After dinner, as the stu- 
dents in pairs walked up the hill, one of 
them said to another, with a serious face: 
‘* Don’t you think that Johnson is decidedly 
inclined to be a monotheist?” The young 
brother came a little nearer to the truth 
than he intended. That was exactly the 
trouble with Johnson. A good many others 
are in the same case. The tendency of the 
orthodox New England mind during the 
last hundred years has been decidedly 
toward monotheism. The Unitarian con- 
troversy hindered this movement; but it 
has gone on, in spite of that. The 
old tritheism lingers; but it is dying 
out. And this is probably the main 
reason why the literary executors of Ed- 
wards have been slow to publish this essay, 
which bears about the same relation to the 
theology of this time that the alchemy of 
Francis Bacon bears to the chemistry of 
Cooke and Barker. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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SUNRISE ON THE BAY. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES L. THOMPSON. 


Tue last white star had slipped its ray 
Within its tent of blue ; 

The great sun sends the level day 
Along the world anew ; 

80, Lord, within Thy larger will 
My trembling will would hide, 

And in Thy glory, deep and still, 
Invisible abide. 


See Sunrise lay her freshened face 
Across the ropes and spars, 

As Hope, each day with fairer grace, 
Lights up her prison-bars ; 

Creep the white sands to bending waves, 
That shake their plumes of spray ; 

8o, Lord, my life before Thee craves 
For baptisms day by day. 


Laughs the great ocean round the keel, 
Busy the yards and deck ; 

The land-locked crafts the tide-wave feel, 
White wings the blue fields fleck ; 

80, Lord, my spirit waits for Thee, 
Oh! wave of glory come; 

One throb of love shall set me free, 
One breath shall waft me home. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa. 





EMPLOYMENT OF CONVICT LABOR. 


BY EUGENE 6MITH. 





THERE is no topic connected with prison 
management that bears more closely on the 
reformation and discipline of the prisoner 
than the methods of employing convict 
labor. The utility and even necessity of 
keeping the convicts at work in productive 
industry may be said to be universally con- 
ceded; but the question how shall the labor 
be directed and controlled remains a sub- 
ject of disputed opinion. Two rival sys- 
tems divide both this country and Europe. 
By the one, called the contract system, the 
labor of the convicts is hired out to the 
highest bidder, at a rate per diem to be paid 
by the contractor to the state; by the other, 
called the ‘‘ public account” system, the 
state keeps the convicts employed on its 
own account and receives directly the 
proceeds of their labor. The choice be- 
tween the two systems involves the deter- 
mination of questions lying at the very basis 
of all prison reform and discipline, and it is 
vitally important that the public should 
apprehend the issues really at stake. 

In Tue INDEPENDENT of Oct. 9th Mr. 
A. S. Meyrick presents the arguments 
which are urged in support of the contract 
system, and combats the positions taken by 
the advocates of the public-account system. 
For this purpose he refers at some length to 
an article of mine on ‘‘ Prison Labor,” pub- 
lished in the Princeton Review for March 
last, as the latest exposition of the views 
opposed to his own. Mr. Meyrick lays 
great stress upon the fact that three special 
commissions appointed—one by each of the 
three states of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey—to investigate the general 
subject of convict labor reported in favor 
of the retention within their respective 
states of the contract system; and he regards 
the investigations conducted by these com- 
missions as having virtually ‘‘ settled” the 
question of the comparative merits of the 
two systems. 

The results arrived at by the three com- 
missions, however, are very far from sus- 
taining this conclusion. The Massachusetts 
commission directly maintain the superior 
reformatory advantages of the public-account 
system, and base their toleration of the 
opposing system on purely economic grounds, 
the public temper demanding that prisons 
shall be self-supporting. The Connecticut 
commission reject the public-account sys- 
tem as unpractical, claiming that it must 
necessarily result in failure so long as the 
prisons are subject to partisan control; but, 
as the prisons are in fact, and are likely to 
be, subject to such control, the system (they 

argue) is adapted only to an imaginary state. 
The views of the New Jersey commission, 
as expounded by their chairman, Mr. Meyrick 
himself,admit the existence of grave defects 
in the contract system ; but present the rival 
system as possessed of theoretical excellen- 
cies only. 

While Mr. Meyrick dwells upon the three 
commissions referred to, he is silent regard- 
ing the work which other legislative com- 
missions have achieved toward the “ seftle- 
ment” of he question at issue. It is un- 





‘eniable at the vast preponderance of 







authority upholds the public-account system 
as the sine qua non of prison reform. 

Three several commissions have been 
appointed by the State of New York,within 
the past few years, for the investigation of 
subjects connected with prison management. 
The first was composed of Prof. T. W. 


’ Dwight and Dr. Wines, perhaps the foremost 


men of our time as prison reformers. Their 
researches extended over a large part of the 
United States and Canada, and their report 
(which was made in 1867) is the most 
complete and exhaustive treatise on the 
administration of prisons ever submitted to 
any legislature. The report embodies a 
sweeping and scathing condemnation of the 
contract system, as wrong in theory and in 
practice subversive of reformation to the 
prisoner. This was followed, in 1871, by 
the report of the second commission, which 
was even more denunciatory of the contract 
system and adduced striking proofs of its 
pernicious working. The third commission, 
of which Hon. Sinclair Tousey waschairman, 
made their report in 1876; and, although 
the contract system was not within the 
scope of their investigation, the report, and 
especially the testimony appended to it, 
bring into strong light the abuses insepara- 
ble from that system. A special commission, 
appointed by the legislature of Ohio, made 
areport in 1877, and another in Pennsyl- 
vania reported in 1878, both denouncing 
the contract system, as ruinous in its effects 
on prison discipline and highly injurious to 
the convict, and recommending its unquali- 
fied abolition. 

If we extend our researches beyond the 
United States, among the countries of 
Europe that have made the greatest prog- 
ress in the treatment of crime are, undoubt- 
edly,Great Britain and Ireland, Switzerland, 
Norway, and Belgium. Great Britain and 
Ireland lead the world in the excellence of 
their prison systems, the practical evidence 
of which has been an astonishing diminution 
of crime‘in that kingdom. With the ex- 
ception of Belgium, the contract system has 
no existence in the countries named, and is, 
indeed, incompatible with their methods of 
convict treatment. In Belgium the confine- 
ment of the prisoners at solitary labor in 
separate cells renders the intervention of the 
contractor comparatively harmless. The 
system cannot well be condemned as un- 
practical and as ‘‘ one of the most beautiful 
of theories” (so Mr. Meyrick characterizes 
the public-account system) which has been 
for years in suceessful operation in a con- 
siderable part of Europe and has there 
achieved the most signal and triumphant 
results. 

Let us pass in review, briefly, some of the 
glaring objections to the employment of 
convict labor by contract. The state owes 
a grave duty to the public in the treatment 
of its convicts. It is bound to awaken and 
nurse in the-prisoner, if possible, better 
hopes and purposes, to qualify him to earn 
an honest livelihood, to strive to incline his 
heart to penitence and worthy resolve, and 
to send him back to society, upon his dis- 
charge, a reformed and useful citizen. 
Unless the state aims at this result, the last 
state of the released prisoner will be worse 
than the first, and our penal systems will 
tend to the perpetuation and increase, 
instead of the diminution, of crime. This 
reformative result cannot be attained by 
brute force. The state must treat each convict 
as an individual and as a man; must regard 
his special aptitudes and personal tempera- 
ment; and must exercise over him a cease- 
less supervision and training. When the 
state hires out its convicts, it parts with this 
healthful control. There intervenes between 
the state and its wards the contractor, 
having ends that are mercenary and not 
kindly. The prisoner’s labor has been sold 
to him under the hammer at so much per 
head. There is no distinction of persons or 
of capabilities. All are reduced to the dead 
level of uniformity, and each man repre- 
sents to the state and to himself an equal 
amount of purchase-money. Is all this 
calculated to preserve or to extinguish in 
the prisoner his sense of manhood? And, 
without that sense developed and strength- 
ened, is there any hope or possible basis of 
reformation to the prisoner? The convicts 
ure brought into daily contact with the 
contractor’s overseers, who are very apt to 
be men of depraved and brutal character, 
but in whose selection the state has no 













an outside element that breaks its seclusion 
and its discipline. In Bing Sing and at the 
Brooklyn Penitentiary it has not been an 
unusual occurrence for the contractor t 
introduce into the prison bodies of free work- 
men and girle to labor with the convicts; an 
almost inevitable contamination to the free 
and utter demoralization to the prisoner. 

The man-power secured by the contractor 
is crude and unskilled, and the only problem 
for the contractor is, how to manage this 
force that it shall yield to him the largest 
pecuniary profit. The obvious and the 
actual resource is to divide and subdivide 
the labor until each workman shall be con- 
fined to a single process, so minute and 
simple that its performance shall be purely 
mechanical. Instances of this abuse are 
given by the Massachusetts commission, 
who found (among other things) a convict 
“‘employed from day to day boring the hole 
through the handle of a shoe-brush.” The 
Princeton Review cites a case where a con- 
vict of previous education and intellectual 
habits was kept for years at the sole employ- 
ment of wrapping up planes in brown paper 
packages for the market. This extreme 
subdivision of labor is the natural and 
necessary result of the contract system, 
because it is found most advantageous to 
the contractor. But how with the convict? 
Can the mind, deprived of healthful occu- 
pation, limited to the performance of a 
simple mechanical act, monotonously and 
constantly repeated day after day, year 
after year, maintain its powers of thought 
and of will unimpaired? It is a cruelty 
worse than death, because it paralyzes the 
life and yet does not kill. And when the 
convict has served his term, and returns to 
the outer world, the state has taught him no 
trade, given him no useful skill, contributed 
nothing to fit him for an industrious and 
honest life. But Mr. Meyrick says the 
same subdivision of labor is practiced in all 
large factories. True, but to free operatives, 
whose minds are relaxed and freshened by 
other interests and by social intercourse. 
The monotony of their employment brings 
no mental blight. This subdivision, more- 
over, exists only in very extensive establish- 
ments; so, if the discharged convict is to 
find support by practicing the limited skill 
he has acquired in prison, he can only gain 
employment in the large cities or great 
manufacturing centers—the very places he 
ought most to shun. 

The state is a loser under the contract 
system, because it disposes of the labor of 
its convicts at far less than the real value. 
Mr. Meyrick alleges that the prices paid by 
contractors vary from a few cents to fifty- 
five cents per day for each convict. All ex- 
pense of maintaining and clothing the 
prisoners is borne by the state. It is evi- 
dent that the sum realized by the state does 
not equal one-half the value of labor in the 
free market, and by so much the contract 
means a loss to the state and a profit to the 
contractor. The article in the Princeton 
Review, above referred to, maintained that 
the product of a day’s work in prison was 


fully equal in quantity and quality to the | 


corresponding product of free labor. This 
assertion Mr. Meyrick combats, and cites 
the decision of the Connecticut commission 
that prisoners only accomplish from one- 
third to two-thirds as much work in a day 
asa freeman. That commission, however, 
expressly found that prison work was fully 
equal in quality to free work. As to the 
question of quantity, I regret that the com- 
mission attached more importance to the 
declarations of contractors (whose obvious 
interest it was to underestimate the value of 
prison labor) than to the opinions of able 
and disinterested prison managers. For 
they had before them the statement of Mr. 
Pillsbury, New York Superintendent of 
State Prisons: 

“Ido not allow my men to be driven. 
We have no tasks; but I will guarantee to 
turn out one-third more work than the 
same number of men can do in any shop in 


the state.” 
They also had a communication from Mr. 


Z. R. Brockway, of the Elmira Reform- 


atory, advocating the superior advantages 
of the public-account system, not only for 


purposes of reformation and discipline, but 
as yielding a larger revenue to the state. 


Mr. Brockway, speaking in another place 


of the Detroit 








House of Correction (of 
which he was formerly at the head), de- 

clared: 

‘‘The amount of work performed by the 

inmates of this prison is equal, man by 

man, to that which would be performed by 

the same class working for similarly short 

periods outside. The quality of their work 

is equal to that of free laborers and the 

prices obtained for it are about the same.” 

There are no higher authorities in the 
United States on a question of this charac- 
ter than Mr. Brockway and Mr. Pillsbury; 
but, if further evidence is demanded of the 
equality in value of prison labor with free 
labor, reference can only be made to the 
mass of evidence to that effect collected by 
the several commissions of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, already alluded to, 

Convict labor, if directed by the state, 
can be effectively used asa means of pun- 
ishing and rewarding the prisoner, and can 
thus be made a most powerful agency in 
the work of reformation and discipline. 
The contract system is incompatible with 
such uses of labor. 

In the Elmira Reformatory are centered 
the hopes of the age. There is found the 
embodiment in practice of the most ad- 
vanced ideas of the time touching the edu- 
cation and reformation of the convict and 
the restraint and diminution of crime; ideas 
which have been esteemed by many un- 
practical and visionary theories. The 
Reformatory was opened in 1877, and may 
perhaps be still regarded as an experiment; 
but, if its promise and progress during the 
last three years shall be sustained by its 
development in the future, the system there 
administered will become the prison system 
of America and contract labor will become 
an abuse of the past. 

But Mr. Meyrick and the Connecticut 
commission deplore the evils of political 
control and corruption, as fatal to the suc- 
cess of any public-account admistration of 
prison labor. I would not disguise or pal- 
liate the injurious consequences of the 
undisputed fact that the prisons are subject 
to partisan influence. I freely admit that 
no prison system can be successful, either 
morally or financially, unless administered 
by competent and honest managers; and so 
long as prison offices are awarded as the 
legitimate spoils of party, and their tenure 
dependent, or even liable to be dependent, 
upon the issue of a political election, it is 
futile to look for any assured reform in 
prison management. 

Yet these evils do exist, and what is the 
practical conclusion? To Mr. Meyrick it 
is passive acquiescence, and the retention 
of the contract system, with all its wrongs 
as the “‘best atiainable system.” I reject 
the conclusion, as opposed to the spirit of 
all reform and all progress. The best sys- 
tem is the attainable one. There is no in- 
herent defect in our form of government 
that makes it necessary that our prisons 
should be dominated by political control. 
All our institutions are not permeated and 
mildewed by party spirit. Our judiciary is 
pure and independent of party; our milita- 
ry system is thoroughly non-partisan; the 
various executive departments of our state 
government, our police, our public schools, 
our fire departments are in the main effi- 
cient, and wherever their usefulness has 
been impaired by party action it has been 
the effort of the people to apply such checks 
and constitutional restraints and limitations 
as shall render them non-partisan in their 
practical operation. The whole effort and 
actual tencency of stutesmanship has been 
to render the administration of our govern- 
ment in all its branches as free as possible 
from the liability to shock or subversion 
from party changes. Our prisons must be 
made to share this tendency, and must be 
rendered as independent of political change 
as is our judiciary. Reformers have no right 
to rest until they have educated the public 


to apprehend and to insist at the polls 
upon the necessity of placing the prisons 
upon an absolutely non-partisan basis, 
Prison offices must filled with trained 
men, skilled in the science of prison admin- 
istration; and, if the tenure of office is made 
secure and independent of party claims, 
such skilled managers will not be wantin 

in the public service. Just as the bene 
has found uncorrupt and learned judges, 
just as the army has found brave offi 

so for the prisons raised above the cont 


of y spirit the public exigency will 
mm. honest and able managers, 
New Yor«k City, 
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THE PRIMATE OF ENGLAND ON 
MODERN INFIDELITY. 


A PASTORAL ADDRESS TO HIS CLERGY. 





BY THE MOST REV. A. C. TAIT, D.D., D.O.L., 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Myr Rev. Breraren, anp MY BRETHREN 
THE CHURCHWARDENS :—In my visitation ad- 
dress, delivered last Tuesday, at Croydon, I en- 
deavored to set forth how the Church of En- 
giand of the present day must be world-wide 
in its sympathies, and that it has peculiar ad- 
vantages, involving peculiar responsibilities, in 
reference to the evils which in this age afflict 
the Church of Christianity in all lands. The 
peculiar errors both in doctrine and in practice 
with which the Church of Christianity has to 
contend elsewhere are in their degree power- 
fully at work emong ourselves. Therefore, it 
cannot be right for an English Bishop, still 
less for one holding my position, when ad- 
dressing his diocese on so important an occa- 
sion as a visitation, to confine bis vision to 
petty and passing disputes of a narrow eccle 
siasticism ora narrow theology. I think we 
are bound at the present moment to look stead- 
fly at the Church’s mission in {ts full exten- 
siveness. I can have no doubt that the aspect 
of Christian society in the present day is some- 
what troubled ; that the Chureh of Christ and 
the faith of Christ are passing through a great 
trial in all regions of the civilized world, and 
not least among ourselves. There are dark 
clouds on the horizon already breaking, which 
may speedily burst into a violent storm. It 
would be sad if, through our weakness, we 
should give to those who are banded together 
to resist or ignore Christianity the encourage 
ment always secured for an advancing foe 
when those who have to repel the on- 
set are blind to the greatness of the 
real danger and occupied with frivolous 
disputes among themselves on minor matters. 
Many queetions which divided earnest-minded 
Christians may well wait until formidable dan- 
gers threatening the whole Church are over- 
past. I proceed, therefore, to consider some 
of the phases of that conflict for which the 
Church Universal must brace itself in this 
nineteenth century. Let us be thankful ff we 
can feel ourselves members of a compact, well- 
ordered section of that Church, strengthened 
by ennobling traditions of its past history, 
holding fast by the teaching of the Apostles, 
and ready to adapt iteclf in its maintenance of 
truth and holiness to the ever-varving circum- 
stances of the changing ages. Many expect 
that, as the world grows old and the coming 
of the Lord draws nearer, there will be some 
conflict betwixt truth and falsehood, greater, 
perhaps, than has ever been known before. 
However this may be, it is certain that each 
age of the Church must expect its own reat 
difficulties. History tells us how error has 
assumed its own peculiar form in each century. 
I can have little doubt what is for us the 
impending controversy. Superstition may for 
a time raise its head, and does raise itina 
strange and unexpected fashion, in some other 
countries of Europe, attracting numbers, as if 
it were the only antidote to infidelity, instead 
of being, as I believe it is, the handmaid of the 
same evil influence. Men will never be cured 
of believing too little by unscrupulous at- 
tempts to involve them in believing too much. 
Reason will never be effectually restrained 
from wandering into the vague and doubtful 
through unauthorized claims to settle every 
controversy by authority, and to forbid the 
exercise of God's great gift of reason, as if to 
think for ourselves and follow the dictates of 
conscience were a sin. It is well to note in 
history how these two evils—superstition and 
infidelity—act and react in strengthening each 
other. Still, [ cannot doubt that the most 
formidable of the two for us at present is infi- 
delity. It is natural, as life wanes, that we 
should all look forward. What, then, will be 
the religion, or, ff religion, which God forbid, 
is driven from the land, the philosophy of those 
who will stand in our place when we are 
gone? To judge by the loud and unscru- 
pulous talk of some, you might think that 
we are fast being prepared for acquiescence 
fn a materialistic atheism. I have no fear 
that this scourge will desolate our land. It is, 
indeed, a frightful thought that numbers of 
our intelligent mechanics seem to be alienated 
from all religious ordinances ; that our secular- 
ist halls are well filled; that there is an active 
propagandism at work for shaking belief in 
all creeds. Marvelous that those who see 
vividly in their own experience how unequally 
worldly good things are distributed in this life 
and how much there is always in it of poverty 
and misery, notwithstanding all attempts to 
regenerate society by specious schemes of 
socialistic reorganization, should be willing to 
confine their hopes and aspirations to a life 
which is so irresistibly hastening to its speedy 
conclusion and which leaves so little time for 
any one, even the most favored of human 
beings, to enjoy that share of good things 





which the world can secure for him. It is 
certain, also, that from above, in the regions 
of literature and of art, efforts to degrade 
mankind by denying our bigh original and 
extinguishing the brightest of our hopes have 


. much encouragement. It is a peculiarity of 


our time that in every household in England 
which cultivates an acquaintance with the 
literature of the day we find lying everywhere, 
for the use of our sons and daughters, and 
have placed in our hands at all the railway 
stations, magazines in the pages of which the 
doctrines both of natural and revealed relig- 
ion are assailed. No doubt, it is urged, in 
defense of these publications, that they are 
open to both sides; that, if they convey the 
poison, they also convey the antidote; and 
that good results from this system to the cause 
of Orthodoxy, because many persons who 
might otherwise never read any literature 
which was not of a skeptical character will 
find within the pages of such books sound 
treatises advocating old truths, and will thus 
have good thoughts forced on their attention. 
Obviously, there are two sides to this argu- 
ment, and it may be that the system of which 
we are speaking has a tendency to lead the 
uninformed to regard all questions as open 
and truth as very doubtful. It cannot, I 
think, but be allowed that this peculiarity of 
our periodical literature is a symptom of dan- 
gerous influences at work, even if it does not 
foster them. What shall we say, then, is the 
form which this evil influence most commonly 
assumes? Is it simply skeptical, throwing 
doubt on all things? or does it, under a spe- 
cious show of having proved the doubtfulness 
of things spiritual, proceed to dogmatize re- 
specting things material as the sole, real, and 
valuable inheritance of man? First, of Agnos- 
ticism. What isit? Its name appears to tell 
us that it knows nothing. Would that its 
professions of ignorance were accompanied 
by their logical result of a philosophical 
humility. An Agnostic, I take it, is one who 
says: ‘‘ I know nothing of things spiritual and 
metaphysical. You tell me that there isa world 
beyond the grave, and that there is something 
within me which is destined to live in that 
world, when all the material objects of whose 
existence alone I can be certain have crumbled 
into dust. You tell me old stories of men, be- 
Heving that they bad intercourse in time past 
with a spiritual being who dwells somewhere 
above the clouds. [I know nothing which is 
capable of corroborating such fancies. Why 
am I not to regard them as the dreams of a 
heated imagination? I want something cer- 
tain, and [ find this certainty only in the phys- 
{eal phenomena around me and in the un- 
changing laws of outward Nature. It is fust 
possible that there may be some truth in your 
vague imaginings; but I cannot ascertain it, 
and, therefore, for all practical purposes, | 
shall consider them to be but vain. Life, with 
its enjoyments and pursuits, as I see and feel 
them, is full of interest ; but what I was before 
I came into this world concerns me little, and 
as little am I concerned respecting anything 
that can befall hereafter the particles of which 
Iam composed. You say there is a supreme 
intelligence, animated by a father’s love, which 
regulates all things. I see no proof of it. The 
laws of Nature roll on with iron uniformity. 
Whoever tries to act against them is crushed 
by their irresistible advance.”” I do not say 
that Agnostics argue, like some epicureans, 
* Let us eat and drink, for to morrow we die ’’; 
but they say ‘‘ Let us confine our thoughts to 
what we are certain of.’’ Such is the reason- 
ing of this false philosophy. ‘* Let us confine 
ourselves,” they say, “‘to the irresistible course 
of this all-pervading machinery, of which we 
find ourselves a part. Let us make the most 
of our present material existence. We can do 
no better; and attempts to act asif we knew 
more than we do only make things worse. 
Priests and so-called theological philosophers, 
ali the world over, have only been misleading 
us, They might, perhans, Lave had their 
place in the world’s childhood, when men 
were incapable of a training in the rules 
and operations of an exact and positive 
philosophy; but the world bas come to its 
manhood now or is fast approachingit.”” “TI 
know,”’’ says this modern philosopher, *‘ noth- 
ing but what I can observe and classify, and I 
take no interest in your theologies and vain 
philosophies.” The better feelings of man 
contradict these sophisms. An eminent Pro- 
testant pastor told me, lately, in Paris, that, 
being called to conduct funeral rites in most of 
the cemeteries of that capital, he had madea 
point of inquiring of the custodians of these 
grounds as to the relative number of religious 
and of civil (that is, non-religious) funerals, 
and that he was assured that the civil funerals 
reached a scarcely appreciable percentage. 
France has usually been regarded as the 
stronghold of an atheistical philosophy. Per- 
haps the claim to this pre-eminence may 
be disputed now by some other Continental 
countries ; but the fact of which I was thus 
assured is worth dwelling on. It seems to 
show ove of two things: either that theories 
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of atheistic skepticism, though they may satis- 
fy some minds and make them altogether in- 
different im life, are readily shaken when the 
great and undeniable fact of death casts ite 
shadow over the human soul—that lingering 
hopes and fears, against which the so-called 
philosopher had striven, assert themselves 
irresistibly in the presence of this great emer- 
gency; or this, at least, it proves—that in 
every family those who are influenced by such 
hopes and fears, though they may be but the 
frailer of its members, assert their power in 
times of mourning, strong in the promptings 
of nature and determined not to be overborne 
by the pratings of a cold-hearted, so-called 
philosophic few. I think we may take some 
encouragement from the report thus made that 
this atheistical skepticism is neither so widely 
spread nor so powerful as some fear. And, sec- 
ondly,ifthe world is not about to become Agnos- 
tic, certainly there is little fear of its falling 
under the dominion of a dogmatic Atheism. 
Practical atheists we have everywhere if Athe- 
ism be the denial of God. But, surely, the 
boasted enlightenment of this century will 
never tolerate the gross ignorance and arrogant 
self-conceit which presumes to dogmatize as 
to things confessedly beyond its ken, and 
boldly asserts, because it cannot see God, that, 
therefore, he is not. A coarse materialism 
which tells a man, because he is not conscious 
in himself of any stirring of spiritual life with- 
in him, that he may boldly deny the existence 
of all spirits, and professes to know that which 
its very theory proclaims to be unknowable, 
will surely never make progress among any 
but the most debased and ignorant, in an age 
which prides itself on testing everything by 
experiment and on not stirring one step be- 
yond the calm convictions which an inquiring 
reason sanctions. But, if we do not fear 
either of these antagonists, this is no reason 
why we shon!d not call to mind the evidences— 
many of them very old and very common- 
place ; but not, therefore, the less forcible— 
whereby we may withstand their baneful in- 
finerce, and thus hope to avert the ruin 
which they may bring on the unwary. 
Ask the objector: ‘‘Do you believe nothing 
which is not capable of being tested by the 
ordinary rules which govern experience in 
things natural? How then do you know that 
you yourself exist? Howdo you know that 
the perceptions of your senses are not mere 
delusions, and that there is anything outside 
you answering to what your mind conceives ? 
Have youa mind ? and, if you have not, whatis 
it that enables you to think and reason and fear 
and hope? Are these conditions of your being 
the mere resnits of your material organism, 
like the headache which eprings from indiges- 
tion or the high spirits engendered by too 
much wine? Are you something better than 
a vecetable hichly cultivated, or than your 
brothers of the lower animals? and, if so, 
what is it that differentiates your superiority? 
Why dothines outside you obey your will? 
Who gave you a will? and, if so, whatis it? I 
think you must allow that intellect is a thing 
almost divine, if there be anything divine ; and 
I think, also, you must allow that itis not a 
thing to be propagated, as we propagate well- 
made and high-bred cattle. Whence came 
Alexander the Great? Whence Charlemagne? 
And whence the First Napoleon? Was it 
through mere process of spontaneous genera- 
tion that they sprang up, to alter by their 
genius and overwhelming will the destinies of 
the world? Whence came Homer, Shakes- 
peare, Bacon? Whence came all the great 
historians? Whence came Plato and all the 
bright lights of divine philosophy, of anatomy, 
of poetry? Their influence, after all, vou 
must allow to be quite as wide and enduring 
as any produced by the masters of those posi- 
tive material eclences which you worship. Do 
you think that all these great minds—for they 
are minds, and their work was not the product 
of amerely highly organized material frame— 
were the outeome of some system of material 
generation, which vour so-called science can 
subject to rnle and teach men how to produce 
by growth, as they grow vegetables? Navy, 
will you venture to deny that on the lives and 
teaching of the creat men who hare swaved 
the world there has been proof of some divine 
intention, calling them into being, preserving 
them amid the accidents and difficulties of life, 
till they had accomplished the purposes 


' for which that divine intelligence had shaped 


them?’ We challenge these reasoners 
to look at facts, whieh they pride them- 
selves as taking for their guide; the fact that 
you live, the fact that you trust the percep- 
tions of your senses; the facts of the world’s 
history and of the way in which mind, and not 
body, has dominated it; the fact that no 
knowledge of the wisest among you can even 
approach to the solution of this mystery of the 
power of mind. And I call upon you on your 
own principles to abandon your materialistic 
theories, and worship an intelligence higher 
than your own, which pervades all things, and 
regulates all things, and has stamped upon 
your very nature the acceptance of certain 
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could not gain for your- 
selves and cannot test by experience. Or, if 
we may descend to the harder ground of strict- 
est logical argumentation, we challenge these 
men to give any intelligible account of how 
this bright world and all that lives in it came 
into existence without the action of a great 
First Cause—that is, God. Do you say it was 
evolved in the lapse of countless ages? I ask 
you: Evolved from what and how? If human 
life be the refined product of a thousand evo- 
lutions from the original protoplasm, how was 
the protoplasm endowed with this power of an 
almost endless fecundity? You gain nothing 
by driving your bypothesis back through the 
dark mists of an unknown antiquity. At last 
you must come to something which could not 
generate itself and endow itself with marvel- 
ous powers. You may mount your world upon 
an elepahant, and your elephant upon a tor- 
toise, and invent as many inferior animals as 
you please for the tortoise to ride upen; but 
at last you must come to eomething whieh has 
in itself the power of supporting itself, and 
that something must be God. No one has 
ever yet been able to refute the argument 
necessitating a great First Cause. And, if 
there be such a cause, it is the Author of our 
being, and it must be by the will of this Cause 
that, through whatever length of time and 


amid whatever changes, the world and all that 


inhabit it and the whole material universe has 
sprung into being. If there be such a Cause, 
is it possible to divest yourself of the convic- 
tion that this First Cause is something not 
akin to the material frame, the development of 
which has sprung froma power imparted by it? 
You may object to the phrase, as too figurative, 
that God breathed into man’s nostrils the 
breath of life, and he became a living soul ; but 
you cannot, I think, on your own principles, 
escape from the inference, logically deduced, 
that in some one or other of its orms, however 
long ago, this whole material system, in what- 
ever primitive and undeveloped form it then 
existed, was, if we may not say breathed upon, 
at least, influenced and directed and endowed 
with new powers by an Eternal and Self-Exist- 
ing Mind. And, if sucha mind was in exist- 
ence at the first, do you suppose it died or fell 
asleep when it had fashioned and wound up 
the material machine? A self-existing and 
eternal mind—how can it know death or any- 
thing akin to death? The Lord from whom 
creation springs at first must be its Lord ever. 
He may or may not put forth his powers in the 
direct regulation of its processes; but these 
powers, almighty and omnipresent, if eternal, 
mnst exist forever, and God, being the Creator 
of the universe once, must, if there is any 
meaning in the terms by which we strive to 
express his existence, be ever Lord of it. If 
in all sincerity the man of science, who is 
guided by real facts, must allow that in man 
there is a mind, as well as a body, this mind, at 
however vast a distance ft may be placed from 
its original and however faint its resemblance, 
must have something within it akin to that 
mind by which it was generated. It must be 
more like the Eternal Mind than the body is ; 
for it has this in common with the Eternal 
Mind, that it thinks and wills. May I not be- 
lieve that you will grantso much as this? 
Will your experimental philosophers refuse to 
take cognizance of their almost universal ex- 
periences of the human mind—it hopes, its 
terrors, its bright imazinings, its senre of 
right and wrong, feeble at first, but proved by 
experience to be capable of development, and, 
therefore, even in ite rudimentary state, exist- 
ing even where inactive? Man has something 
within him which speaks of God, of some- 
thing above this fleeting world, and rules of 
right and wrong have their foundation elsewhere 
than in man’s opinion. Do not tell me that in 
the savagethese powers are scarce perceptible. 
Nomore perceptible is his power of understand- 
ing the propositions of Euclid ; yet, if he had not 
the power latent, not all your education could 
ever make him understand them. The savage 
has a mind even when it is least instructed ; 
and he has a conscience, too, even when it 
knows least of God and of right and wrong. 
Let the experimental philosopher, then, look to 
the nature of man at his best. Not the unde- 
veloped nature of the child or the savage; but 
that matured nature which Bishop Butler con- 
siders the model of the real man, and, therefore, 
the specimen of what he is in truth. Let him 
observe the facts of this nature and listen to 
its utterances, and he will find all things pro- 
claiming that there is an immutable, eternal 
distinction between right and wrong; that 
there is a God, who is on the side of right; that 
man is nota mere material body, but is ani- 
mated by a spirit within ; that this spirit has in 
it longings and capacities which cannot be 
satisfied in the brief space of 70 years; that he 
is made for immorality and is assured that he 
simmortal. Are these very old arguments? 
Well, they are the answers to very oid errors, 
and old errors do not become new by. being 
expressed here and there in new language and 
having collected a few new facts on the mis- 


interpretation of which they strive to ground - 
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their claims to be believed as truths. I take it 
that the old writers—heathen, Jewish, and 
Christian—have, in truth, exhausted the argu- 
ments which can be used on this very old sub- 
ject, and that they are not wrong in their con- 
clusion that it is not the wise man, nor the true 
philosopher and man of science, but his re- 
verse, who says in his heart there is no God- 
Great is truth and will prevail. I do not fear, 
I say, that either en atheistical Agnosticism or 
still less a dogmatic Atheism is the philosophy 
of the future, destined to establish itself on 
the ruins of the Church of Christ. The only 
fear [ have is that, before such systems are 
smitten by the sword of sound argument and 
ignominiously driven forth by the revolt against 
them of all man’s higher feelings, they may do 
much harm to unstable souls. How shall we 
prevent this? Sound arguments must be at 
hand, and will be easily found by those who have 
the skill to use them ; but there is always some 
attraction in daring speculations, which treat 
contemptuously time-honored convictions and 
try every art to invest themselves with an air of 
ingenuity and novelty. The best safeguard 
will be found in the development of the soul’s 
highest and most godlike instincts, and, thank 
God ! in an attempt to cherish and train these, 
we Christians believe that we have the aid of 
a Power which is divine, and will help Christ’s 
servants in the endeavor to fan the divine 
spark to be found in every human soul, and 
to kindle in it a light which will preserve it 
from walking in darkness and guide it in the 
search after truth and holiness. My brethren 
of the clergy, you will be watchful for your 
people in this matter, especially for the young 
of your flocks, for poison is widely dissemin- 
ated among them and must be met by an 
antidote. My brethren of the laity, you will 
be on your guard, also, both for yourselves and 
for the younger and more easily impressible 
members of your families. This Church of 
ours, [ say, in this age, has great responsibil- 
ities in respect both of the intellectual, spec- 
ulative, and the moral conduct of the coming 
age. Do not suppose that, in setting forth the 
trite arguments by which from old time a 
Materialistic Atheism has been discredited, I 
intend to suggest to you to have these argu- 
ments on your lips; still less would I have 
them introduced into ordinary sermons. Be- 
wate, lest, in a mistaken zeal to resist Mate- 
rialism, you give your opponents occasion to 
scoff at your injudicious treatment of subjects 
which are very intricate and require much 
knowledge before we can handle them in 
detail. If it be true that such pernicious 
error as we have been speaking of finds its 
way {into our homes and reaches the rawest 
and least well-informed of our people through 
much of the current literature of the day, it is 
well to proclaim that we are not ashamed to 
rest our belief in God and a life spiritual and 
immortal on the intellectual basis of the old 
arguments by which great heroes of the human 
race smote down simi'ar sophistical reasonings 
in the old times. But, practically, little is 
gained for the good of souls in such cases by 
argument, exeept that it is well to have the feel- 
ing of security which the knowledge of such 
argumentsinreserve confers. If we would have 
those whom we can influence free from this 
wasting taint, let us teach them practically to 
live as in the presence of God, to hold inter- 
course with him, and love the thought of him 
as an ever-present and affectionate Father. 
Teach them practically to listen to conscience 
as his voice and to look forward, as a solace in 
the midst of life’s cares and sorrows, to the 
prospect of being admitted at last into his im- 
mediate and felt presence. The true cure for 
poisonous error is to be found not in specula- 
tions; but in that practical grasp of truth 
which unites the soul to God and the spiritual 
world through the daily growing purification 
and elevation of the life and character. All 
experience shows, also, that in no way can 
this progressive purification and elevation be 
so effectually secured as by-setting forth the 
adorableness of the Everlasting Father through 
his reflected image in the Incarnate Son and 
through all the wonderful channels in which 
the human soul has its love for God drawn 
forth through the feeling how the Son of God, 
by his life and death, meets all its needs. 
There is nothing illogical in introducing dis- 
tinctly Christian arguments in refutation of a 
system which appears so entirely incapable of 
being influenced by a reverent Christianity 
that it rejects the basis of all natural religion. 
Mark the way in which Christ manifested in 
the Gospel does take possession of the heart, 
and draw it so powerfully to the Everlasting 
Father that before the brightness of the Sun 
of Righteousness the mists which rise to de- 
ceive it from a gross Materialistic ».theism 
evaporate and are scattered like the clouds of 
night before the dawn. 





Tae report that Prince Charles Anthony, 
son of Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, has 
been chosen as successor to thé throne of 
Roumania is untrue, 





Fine Arts. 


THE GIFFORD COLLECTION AT THE 
METROPOLITAN ART MUSEUM. 


SanrorD Rosinson GirrorD was born in 
1823." It was a barren time with art in this 
country, and the small group of American 
painters of that period have shown through all 
their career that they suffered for lack of art 
atmosphere. They took chiefly to landscape 
painting, and from them grew up that school 
known as the “‘ American landscape painters.’ 
A thinness of paint and much use of the blender 
through which the most poetic mind would find 
expression difficult. 

That Mr. Gifford had a poetic mind we be- 
lieve, after careful study of his work—rather 
amind which diffused a gentle sentiment, a 
mild and quiet restful sense over all that he 
did; did with as meager a knowledge of 
methods as well could be with a tasteful and 
cultivated gentleman, who had traveled about 
the world and presumably had the works of 
the old and modern masters before his eyes. 
France, Italy, the mysterious East ; Belgium and 
Holland, with their accumulations of treasure; 
Greece, Syria, Turkey had spread themselves 
before him. He had seen the plains of the 
Rocky Mountains and the quiet New England 
shores. Certainly, through all this panorama 
there was room for impression, and yet just 
what we seek in vain in Mr. Gifford’s pictures 
is a vivid impression. He seems to have very 
gently observed that on a sunny day where sky 
and water meet and there are some little objects 
on the shore to reflect the light, that a light, 
sparkling effect results. In ‘“‘On the Nile” 
(No. 8) he has found that it is chiefly a 
sunny gray; in No. 12, “Mansfield Moun- 
tain,’’ it is still gray, though a little darker. 
He was most successful where he found it 
light blue, liké a little turquoise, as in his 
little picture of Constantinople (No. 22); or in 
“San Giorgio, Venice” (No. 42); or in No. 50, 
“‘Venice’’ still, in the same blue tone; or in 
87, ‘* An Italian Lake.’’ Either of these pictures 
would do to stand for the other, though Con- 
stantinople is the best ; in fact, quite a little 
gem in its way, did we not find in the next 
gallery (No. 198) ‘‘ A Normandy Landscape,”’ by 
Jules Dupré, which, with bold handling and 
firm drawing, shows that,to be delicate, it is 
not necessary to be weak, and that thie same 
effect of permeating sunlight and sparkling 
brilliancy does not depend upon thin, trans- 
parent color. 

Perhaps the nearest to a strong i si 





catalogue to know that No. 278, ‘La Luna 
Veruziana,”’ is his. . 

It appears that those of our countrymen who 
study abroad and return home to’ paint make 
the best use of their study and their im- 
pressions. Indeed, the work of W. Kray, 
Rome (No. 251), and of a Roman named 
Romako (No. 260) would well uphold the theo- 
ries very ably sustained by Mr Chas. de Kay in 
an admirable eritigue on Vedder in the Nov- 
vember Scribner. Mr. Wm. Sartain, whose 
work is. always interesting, is one of our re- 
turned Americans, like Mr. Bunce, who finds, 
like him, that he can paint in his birthplece 
without feeling it necessary to ignore the fact 
that there is another world across the great 
sea. We find a familiar head by Mr. Sartain 
(No. 253). We have seen ft before, at the Acad- 
emy. Louis C. Tiffany is another of our Eu- 
ropean-trained, home-living Americans. He is 
represented by No. 801, ‘‘A Moorish Sentinel.” 
One cannot criticise Mr. Tiffany’s drawing, be- 
cause it doesnot exist. His paint is put on 
with a charming touch and with strength and 
delicacy: his color is exquisite, itis poetic and 
emotional; but beyond this he has never any- 
thing to say. He does not think; he feels, and 
he feels in a narrow field. We are not of those 
who believe art to be no fit medium for thought; 
only for feeling and impression. It does not 
even seem to us a damaging thing to say of a 
picture that it is “literary” in tendency. 
Though exactly this no picture that is finely 
drawn and well painted can be, for line is un- 
translatable into words and color has surely no 
substitute. That a picture should be full of 
idea, then, can only lightly affiliate it to litera- 
ture; and, though no art can take the place of 
another, all the arts touch, and composition 
of line, peculiarly legitimate im painting, has 
its synonym in the rhythm of music. 

No. 161, by Mr. Wm. M. Chase, represents « 
young girl at a well, witha broken pitcher. 
It is difficult to see why a man of Mr. 
Chase’s reputation should exhibit such a pic- 
ture as this. A shrewd amateur once said to 
us (we use the word amateur here in the French 
sense, asa lover, and not an untrained painter, 
of pictures): ‘‘An artist can’t be always in 
mood. He must do some things that are not 
up to the mark, no matter how great his 
talent; but I cannot see under what obligation 
he is to exhibit them.’”’ The public might 
easily ask this question of Mr. Chase as they 
stand before this canvas, which is cold and 
hard in color, disagreeable in touch, bad in 
drawing, ugly in the model, with a turbid 
background obtrusively advancing. The little 
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with Mr. Gifford is the golden sunset glow by 
which he has been chiefly known and which 
chiefly gave him bis success with the public. 
We find it in No. 9, “A Venetian Twilight,” 
with a little crescent moon, where we have a 
very pretty atmospheric effect—a sky of yellow 
grading above into a gray blue, and below, 
toward the horizon, into orange and purple, 
and casting a pale yellow reflection into the clear 
water. In No. 16, “The Mouth of the Shrews- 
bury River, Sandy Hook,’’ where the yellow 
glow changes in parts to pink, and a gray, 
stormy effect fills the left of the canvas. For 
atmosphere this is one of the most successful. 

No. 35, another “San Giorgio, Venice,” is 
still in thissame class. Here part of the trans- 
parent glow turns red. In No. 67 it becomes 
again the pure yellow, with a little purple. 
This is ‘‘ Mansfield Mountain” and is one of 
the best in the quiet, gentle sentiment of which 
we have spoken. No. 111 is stillin the same 
key—the transparent yellow. The same mild 
impression of the same effect, though it isa 
sunset on the Hudson, and not Venice. 

A little different, a little more like Mac 
Entee, is No. 153, ““Twilight in the Wilderness.” 
This has a more poetic flavor than the other; 
something that approaches athought. No. 20, 
“ Hunter Mountain,” is of this class, stronger 
than the others. A charming little bit of 
Rome, “ Villa Malta” (No. 13), is a little like 
some of Mr. Sam. Coleman’s Italian pictures 
and bas more paint than is usual with Mr. 
Gifford. - 

But, to return to the yellow glow and trans- 
parent atmosphere, we find in the next gallery 
a painting of Venice (No. 224), by W. G. 
Bunce, in which, with’ almost brutal means, 
we find produced equal transparency, exquisite 


delicacy of tone, and a fresh, living atmos-. 


phere—a force of feeling which never could 
use that thin old school of American painting 
as ite medium. Here is impression, passion, 
life. Here is strength and delicacy, subtlety 
and firmness. Mr. Bunce is, like Mr. Gifford, 
an American; but, belonging to our more 
cosmopolitan younger generation, he has seen 
fit to help himself out of all the rich treasures 
that Europe bas offered to him, and yet he 
seems to us to have retained, far more than 
Mr. Gifford, his own individuality. He is, 
evidently, a man who receives impressions, 
but who passes them through his own nature. 
They circalate, like his blood, through his own 
body, and they come to us strong and warm 
and living: We do mot need to look im the 





lasped bands of the girl are the only redeem- 
ing things in the picture. A background is 
Mr. Chase’s usual weak point; but we have 
seen enough of his work to need no assurance 
that he can draw a facestrongly and delicately, 
and hands with individuality and power, and 
so we find the more fault with him for showing 
this poor picture, and very magnificently 
framed. We would ask the spectator who has 
seen only this to turn to No. 232, “‘ The Dow- 
ager,’”’ by the same artist. This is a very pow- 
erful study of an old woman, in which the 
face and hands are drawn with a care that 
reminds one of the old Dutch masters, though 
it has not their beauty of tone. 

No. 203, “ Reverie,’’ by Mr. Wyatt Eaton, is 
a charming portrait of a woman, delicately 
drawn, low and soft in tone, and with a tender 
sentiment. Mr. Eaton is another of our for- 
eign-bred artists living at home. 

A. H. Thayer belongs also to this class, and is 
one of the best exponents of its advantage, as 
we were more than convinced by his strong, 
simple, and beautiful portrait of a young girl, 
at the last National Academy Exhibition. Here 
we find a dewy little landscape of his (No. 250), 
“A Cloudy Afternoon on the Moselle.” It 
has sentiment and originality. Cows knee-deep 
in a stream ; trees for a misty background. A 
strong impression of Nature. 

Mr. Wm. M. Hunt was one of the pioneers 
of this class, that studied abroad and painted 
athome. His glowing example was well fol- 
lowed by his younger countrymen. Where 
Mr. 8. R. Gifford’s memorial collection now 
hangs Mr. Hunt’s hunga few weeks ago. The 
impression of power that that collection made 
will not be forgotten by the world of artists or 
amateurs. We are a little consoled to find that 
his pictures have not been taken away entirely. 
“The Prodigal Son” is now placed fn the next 
gallery; and the beautiful little head of 
“*Sleep’’ we find high up on the opposite wall ; 
and the portraits of Mr. and Mrs, Evarts, by 
no means his finest, but, of course, not unin- 
teresting to the student. The “‘ Prodigal Son” 
was an early picture; but is painted with s 
mature skill and is full of the impulse and 
imagination of youth. 

We find in this room landscapes of Mac Entee, 
Jas. M. Hart, Frederick E. Church, Worth- 
ington Whittredge, the late John Frederick 
Kensett, A. H. Wyant, Wm. T. Richards, and 
“American 


so much boasted. From among these Mr, 
Wyant tas made « slight departure. One 





feels him influenced a little by the French; and 
yet he does not ‘séem to have assimilated it, as 
Mr. Bunce has, so that what he gives you is a 
spontaneous expression. With this exception, 
these artists, along with Mr. Sanford R. Gif- 
ford, belong entirely to this old so-called 
school of American landscape painting. What 
do we find their peculiar characteristic? An 
absence of what we should call the anatomy of 
Nature, the organic quality; a supreme atten- 
tion to the number of objects, as the leaves 
upon a branch, without carefully noting their 
exact form or growth. In the hands of this 
echool the earth becomes a mere carpet, with- 
out the mark of its composition ; that aggrega- 
tion of masses that has left seams and sutures. 

We have onlyto go upon a hight to see im- 
pressively what we see in less degree upon the 
simplest level—namely, that the land is no 
carpet, but is composed in great lines and 
masses, as Rousseau knows how to paint it, as 
John La Farge has shown ft to us in one or 
two-of his landscapes. In the hands of the 
“American school of landscape painters” the 
chief characteristic of our scenery is tameness. 
We seem to have no great and massive 
trees, that spread their great anatomies up 
against the sky and clasp the unbroken earth 
with far-reaching roots. Weseem to have no 
grandeur of plain and mountain ; no luxurious 
wildernesses of undergrowth and flowers; no 
great sea roaring upon our shores and piling 
up mountains of foam. Is this true? Is the 
landscape of America a peaceable little garden 
or a barren little valley, without any grandeur? 

Who of us that has seen the varied scenery 
of Mt. Desert, the luxurious woods of Ver- 
mont or its pine-clad mountains in the dawn 
of the twilight, the grand forests of the South, 
the great reaches of the Southern coast of 
Long Island in a September storm, the enor- 
mous growths of California, the great floods of 
Niagara feels that this is a true representation 
of our scenery? 

Mr. La Farge has given us two landscapes of 
Paradise Newport, which seem to us the only 
representative American landscapes that we 
have evér seen. Even Mr. Hunt failed in 
painting Niagara (which, perhaps, after ail, 
cannot be® painted until another Turner is 
born); but his other sketches in landscape 
made us regret that he had not painted land- 
scape more. But one man has but one life, 
and we are forced to be specialists in order to 
accomplish anything. 

Mr. La Farge’s ‘‘ 8t. Paul” still remains at 
the Art Museum, and it is easily the best thing 
there—impressive, grand, and simple. Mr. 
La Farge has been less abroad than almost any 
of his contemporaries ; and yet we feel through 
his work that the traditions of the greatest art 
of ancient and modern days are more familiar 
to him than te any of them, while at the same 
time no one is more powerfully original. 

This collection is rich in foreign paintings. 
We will mention those we like least first, to 
keep the others, as it were, for a bonne bouche, 
No. 173 is a large picture by Bouguereau, 
called ‘‘Art and Literature "—two life-sized 
female figures, drawn with an academic pre- 
cision, but no individuality. The taste of the 
age is a little out of allegory, and it needs to 
be fine and stirring to wake any enthusiasm, 
But we take it that the object of idealism is to 
beautify. We object to these figures of 
Bouguereau that they are neither of them 
beautiful, nor do they depart from beauty in 
order to be expressive or intellectual. We 
cannot but believe that the mannerism and 
vapidness of this painter will soon impress 
themselves enough upon the attention of our 
people, with whom he has been always a favor- 
ite (perhaps because bis subjects frequently 
include children), and lose him his popularity 
as soon as the fast-forming taste of the people 
is matured. 

Madrazo is represented by No. 238, a small 
picture, called “ Waiting.” A single female 
figure, in the light, hard tones he prefers. The 
textures are not good ; and, though there is no 
timidity of handling, the effect is like enam- 
eled paper. Madrazo has always « certain 
vulgarity of conception and never seeks 
beauty. 

C. G. Heliquist, in No. 184, treats a painful 
subject; indeed, so revolting that it is hard 
to imagine why he has chosen it. “ Peder 
Sonnvater and Master Knut’s Opprobrious 
Entry into Stockholm, in 1526.” These two 
poor bishops are represented as going to a ter- 
rible death in a most degrading attitude, bound 
upon horses, with their faces toward the tail, 
dressed in rags over their own fineclothes, and 
surrounded by a vulgar, jeering crowd. There 
is some dramatic force in the faces, especially 
im the despair of the foremost bishop—despair 
mingled with rage; but the conception even 
given the facts is ignoble and the only feel- 
img that the spectator can have is disgust, 
The painting is in parts good, though in gen- 
eral wooley in surface. The drawing of the 
figures is the best part of the picture as art, 
and the worst is the bad perspective and the in- 
harmonious “‘ chiarcecuro,” or light and shade 
the general effect, the serial perepestivea, 
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Vibert, in No. 219, gives one of his realistic 
little smooth pictures, well drawn, but unin- 
teresting, without motive enough in idea, form, 
or color to hold our attention. He is best as a 
satirist. This quiet little sentinel stands for a 
well anatomized little figure to hold some old- 
time garments, chief among which are some 
charmingly painted ribbons. 

No. 166 was painted by Robert Wylie. ‘‘ The 
Death of a Vendean Chief’’ is the subject, 
dramatically conceived and well composed, 
with one or two quite powerful heads in the 
group. It is a little pasty in surface. The 
chief figure, the dying chief, is fine ; but he is 
not dying. The whole attitude is too muscu- 
lar, One is quite sure that he will recover. 

Jean Francois Raffaeli gives a charming little 
fresh landscape in spring-time, with ducks and 
water. Frére’s little cottage-girl reads her 
little book in a pleasant light, looking very 
familiar to our eyes. Georges Michel (No. 276) 
gives us an old chateau in the sun, that brings 
us vividly into France again. Felix Frangois 
Ziem has @ bright little picture of a tower in 
Italy. Itis always good to see Schreyer. In 
spite of his woolly touch, he has ever a fine 
sentiment, and his horses are full of spirit 
and truth. Detsille’s “Captain of Hussars’’ 
(No. 186) has been some time in the Art 
Museum and we hope that it will be there 
some time longer. Across the room or with 
one’s face against the canvas, thie picture is a 
little gem. The drawing is delicate and firm; 
the textures are exquisite without being ob- 
trusive; and the general tone, as always with 
Detaille, very harmonious. He is tasteful, 
elegant, charming, not big, like Troyon, who 
in his No. 187, ‘‘Cattle” in a field at twilight, 
gives us, by what mysterious means we hardly 
krow, the sense of the great movement of 
Nature. That he should feel it is, of course, 
not enough to make us aware of his impres- 
sion, be must translate {it into line and mass, 
into color and perspective. He does so with a 
knowledge masterly enough to hide from us 
his means. 

A gypsy head by the great Couture still re- 
mains on the walls of the Museum, where it 
has been some time. It is not of his greatest ; 
but it is well that this master of line sMould be 
kept before our public and our art students. 
With what refreshment we always come to 
Theodore Rousseau, the most careful, the 
most finished, the most virile of all landscape 
painters. No. 286 is oneof his smallest land- 
scapes, very exquisite in method and detail. It is 
not one of his most characteristic. We think 
him at his hight on a larger canvas, when he 
gives us the great anatomy of the earth and 
trees of which we have spoken before. 

After the name of Rousseau, we naturally 
think of that other poet, so different yet so 
true, so teuder and imaginative, Jean Baptiste 
Camille Corot. In No. 802 we have a little land- 
ecape of his, entitled ‘‘ Morning,” and we leave 
it unwillingly even for our old favorite (No. 214), 
* A Wood Nymph,” in a wood by a green, trans- 
parent pool, by Diaz. Inspite of its name, this 
is essentially a landscape, and the tiny nude 
figure grows like a flower in its midst, a lily 
by the water-side. Diaz possibly never did 
anything better than this. We never saw any- 
thing so good of his. It glows like a jewel. 
The depths of cool greenness of the trees, the 
lucid fluidity of the water, the grace of the 
little figure leave us nothing to wish for. It is 
very complete. Above it hangs a very small 
canvas by Millet, who is great even at this size 
and in a mere sketch. 

The latest acquisition of the Museum is a 
portrait of its first president, Mr. Johu Taylor 
Johnston, by Bonnat, of Paris. This famous 
portrait painter is not at his best In this pic- 
ture. The face is certainly very strong; the 
figure is a little strange looking, too narrow in 
the shoulders andtoo heavy in the legs and 
the touch, as often with Bonnat, ts not agree- 
able ; yet it is plainly the work of an experi- 
enced hand and has been abused beyond its 
deserts. 





Mr. M. F. H. De Hass, while on his recent 
visit to Holland (his native country), made 
® number of water-color studies of fishing- 
boats off Scheveningen, as well as of other 
shipping in the Maas, at Rotterdam. 


...-Karl Daubigny and three other artists 
have been making a sketching tour in Nor- 
mandy, in a huge wagon, which contains sleep- 
ing and cating apartments, 


..-. The death fs announced of Jules Jac- 
quemart, a French etcher, celebrated for his 
still-life reproductions. 


.... A society of etchers has been formed at 
Antwerp. !t is to publish albums, like those of 
the Fier :h body. 


.... Khe Italian Government intends to erect 
® movun.cnut to Victor Emmanuel, which will 
cost $1,300,000. 


...-A competition has been opened by the 
city of Lyons for a statue of Andre-Marie 
Ampere. 


Sanitary. 
HEALTH AS RELATED TO MEDICAL 
EDUCATION. 





Tas various medical colleges of the country 
are now in full blast, attempting to produce, 
out of somewhat promiscuous material, such 
doctors as shall conserve the public health. 
The claims and methods of medical education 
were never under more active discussion than 
at present. Not very long ago Harvard and 
the University of Pennsylvania took steps to 
promote a more thorough preparation. In 
addition to examination for entrance, the 
courses were prolonged and the order of exam- 
ination somewhat changed. Two of the New 
York colleges now require attendance at three 
winters of lectures, while one of them has 
ostensibly lengthened the course for two or 
three months. All this is very well; yet the 
public and the able men of the profession out- 
side of the colleges are to see to it that there is 
no professorial hoodwinking. Already it is evi- 
dent that preliminary examinations are super- 
ficial and that the terms of graduation are not 
very uniform. The examination in three or 
four branches at the end of two years dismisses 
them summarily from the curriculum of the 
student. We very much doubt whether by 
this system the student, when he graduates, 
knows as much anatomy, physiology, or chem- 
istry as under the former method. The 
lengthening of the term, rather, absorbs a spring 
and fall course of lectures, that used to be 
in vogue; and, while it loses a whole season 
to the young graduate who desires to enter 
practice in the spring, it is admirably suited to 
those professors who would stay abroad until 
October. Many of the professors will not 
prepare a single new lecture, and the same 
repetition of the old lectures every winter will 
occur. Asa consequence, many of the third- 
course students will gain much by not going 
near the class-room. Meanwhile, the drill and 
teaching is continued in quiz, and this, besides 
the professor’s fee, makes a charming addition 
to his income. We value some of these noble 
leaders of the profession ; but cannot boast of 
some others, who, with s large dowry, get a 
place in the joint stock association. We shall 
never get medical education on such a basis 
as is commensurate with the rights of health 
and life until all our medical colleges, of what- 
ever sect or name, have to subject their stu- 
dents to examinations like those in the army 
or navy, or those of the British College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. Medical education 
is by far the most expensive of all our pro- 
fessional courses, and more than any other is 
io the hands of colleges that have a loose 
accountability to the general public, and to the 
general profession. Our leading medical asso- 

ciations have for long years been endeavoring 
to reform medical education, and have made 
but little progress. The interested com- 
petition of the professors and the influ- 
ence that place gives is hard to overcome. 
We believe the states have such relations te 
the interests of health that, without any favor- 
itism toward sects, measures should be taken 
by which all who seek graduation should, in 
departments in which their teachings are alike, 
be subjected to close scrutiny by others than 
those who have been paid for the lectures. 
While all this is not to be concealed, it is true 
that the rivalry between the colleges is aiding 
somewhat to raise the standard. [t is better, 
even with this imperfect condition, to insist 
that those who practice medicine should be 
certified by a diploma. To dispense with this 
is to run still greater risks that the people will 
suffer from malpractice in many ways. Hence, 
we are in sympathy with those laws which re- 
quire the record of medical license. There 
should be some additional way of testing the 
genuineness of the diplomas. The wonderful 
revelations of the Buchanan exposé show that 
thousands have been operating under false sig- 
natures of approval. The law of Illinois has, 
in addition, revealed what proportion of unau- 
thorized practitioners one of the Western 
States shows. In July, 1877, when their law 
went into effect, there were 7,400 physicians in 
the state, of whom only 3,600 were licensed 
practitioners. The question is not whether, 
here and there, one of the unlicensed, by reason 
of previous culture, or quick perception, 
or large experience, had not come to 
be abler than some unworthy “diplomat”; 
but whether the greater average ignorance of 
the former does not justify the use of this line 
of demarcation. It certaifily does, and the few 
of the latter found worthy can easily certify 
themselves by examinations, which will waive 
the technicalities of student life, if only there 
is thorough proof of available knowledge. We 
feel that the people should be far more partic- 
ular to know what evidence of fitness the 
physician has. His calling is one that cannot 
be judged of by his affability, his talk, or that 
kind of popularity which does not depend on 
close analysis of causes and results. When 
the people come to an estimate of what it is 
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for a man to attempt to deal with the perils of 
disease and the solemnities of death, and to 
demand adequate instruction, it will come. 
The question of the deathrate has a relation 
to the type of doctors. We knew a physician 
who by a close analysis attempted to show 
how much the mortality of his city was influ- 
enced by prevalent quackery, and made out a 
case at least worthy of a travesty in the inter- 
ests of public health. We have not the least 
disposition to classify doctors among the pre- 
ventible diseases. We have so high an esti- 
mate of the art and skill of the well-trained 
and experienced physician that we place it 
second to none among the noble and humani- 
tarian arts. We think the question whether 
& man, or a woman, or a child is to live turns 
very much upon the physician who is watch- 
ing the case. But, if only the people will real- 
ize the distinction between competent and in- 
adequate preparation, we will get another 
health-lift in the direction of improving and 
sustaining the public health. 
—_ ——____} 
* ° 
Biblical Research. 

In The Academy of October 16th Prof. A. H. 
Sayce has an important article on the “‘ Rise of 
the Persian Empire,’’ based on the two inscrip- 
tions of Cyrus lately discovered and published 
—one by Sir Henry Rawlinson and the other 
by Mr. Pinches. He first argues that neither 
Cyrus nor his son, Cambysses, can be called 
Zoroastrians. They appear as idolaters, wor- 
shipers of the various gods of Babylon. The 
language in which Cyrus puts his son Cam- 
bysses un der the protection of Bel Merodach 
can hardly be attributed to political tndiffer- 
entism. But the Egyptian inscriptions prove 
Cambysses to have been just as little Zoroas- 
trian, and that he worshiped Neith and buried 
the bull Apis with the usual honors. The in- 
scriptions further show that Cyrus was not king 
of Persia, but of “ Anzan,’’ the name of Elam 
or Media. Cyrus belonged to the Achwmenian 
royal family, but the main branch of the fam™ 
fly remained in Persia; while Teispes, the 
great-grandfather of Cyrus, founded a new 
monarchy in Media. The people were not, 
like the Persians, with Teispes and his suc- 
cessors, Cyrus I, Cambysses I, and Cyrus the 
Great, Aryans, but Turanians. With them the 
reigning family intermarried and adopted their 
religion. The names of Cyrus, Cambysses, 
and Astyages are probably not Aryan, but 
Median. While Teispes and his successors 
were building up their collateral kingdom in 
Media, the main branch of the Achwmenian 
family were ruling over the Aryans of Persia. 
At last the genius of Cyrus caused the younger 
branch to obscure and overpower for a time 
the elder. The generale of Cyrus, in his 
conquest of Ionia, were, naturally, Medes, 
rather than Persians, and are so spoken of by 
Herodotus. The Median character of Cyrus ex- 
plains how, inthe Behistun inscription of Darius, 
the Magian usurper can be represented as 
having destroyed the Zoroastrian temples, and 
yet as successfully personating the son of 
Cyrus and the brother of Cambysses. Darius 
was the real founder of the Aryan and Zoroas- 
trian Persian Empire. His eight opponents were 
chiefly non-Aryan, and yet representing Media 
and Babylonia, the chief kingdom of Cyrus. 
The bearing of Professor Sayce’s discussion on 
Scripture history is plain. It goes to make it 
more difficult to see how Cyrus can be repre- 
sented as a worshiper of the true God; and 
easier to understand how there might have 
been a “Darius the Meds,” though we do not 
yet know of any such officer who had author- 
ity at Babylon after the death of Cyrus. 


....-Before proceeding to examine the terri- 
tory and the sites concerned in the route of the 
Exodus advocated by Brugsch Bey, Mr. Greville 
Chester makes the following admission, the 
force of which we have urged already two or 
three times. 

“Upon one point, indeed, Herr Brugsch 
seems to have laid too little stress, although 
it tells in his own favor. It surely seems un- 
likely in the extreme that a multitude of 
ple whose main object was to get out of the 
country as fast as possible—to go out into the 
wilderness or desert, to sacrifice unto the Lord 
—a multitude Jaden, moreover, with rich 
plunder, and encumbered with flocks and herds 
—it, surely, seems unlikely in the extreme that 
they should, in the first instance, have gone 
utterly out of the way in the direction of Suez, 
and that through a hostile country and through 
the very midst of their former enslavers, when 
they might have gone out straight and by a 
short cut into the desert by the well-known 
‘royal’ route into Phenicia.”—“ 
Statement,” P. E. F., July, 1880, pp. 135. 


Aside from the gratification of seefhg this 
consideration acknowledged and brought for- 
ward by others, we predict that it is still to 
have great weight in determining the true 
direction of the Exodus. 

....The Athens journal @pyoxevtuxh @uvf 
announces that there has been discovered in 
the library of the Holy Sepulcher, at Constan- 
tinople, the beginning of a commentary by 
Theophylact on the Minor Prophets, hitherto 
lost. 



















Mx. 8. A. Fonrszs, of Illinois, has contrib- 
uted an article to the American Naturalist on 
the food of the darters, a family of small fish 
inhabiting the streams of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. His examinations have continued for four 
years, and he finds that, while young black bass 
live mainly on small crustacea, the diet of 
darters is mostly confined to the larve of 
Chironomus, a mosquito-like fly, and to young 
May-flies (Ephemerids). Forbes then inquires 
into the reason of this difference in the food 
of fishes of about the same diminutive size. 
He shows that the darters live in shallow 
streams, in the mud and among stones, where 
no other fish could live, and that in just such 
streams the larve of Chironomus and young 
May-flies abound—“ food too minute and diffi- 
cult of access to support a large fish ; but 
answering very well if our immigrant can keep 
down his size.”" And now the author looks at 
the point from an evolutional view, and re- 
marxs: ‘‘ Here the principles of natural selec- 
tion assert their power. The limited supply of 
food early arrests the growth of the young, 
while every fish which passes the allowable 
maximum is forced, for food, to brave the 
dangers of the deeper waters, where the 
chances are that it falls aprey. On the other 
hand, the smaller the size of those which 
escape this alternative the less likely will 
they be to attract the appetite of the small gar 
or other guerrilla which may occasionally raid 
their retreat, and the more easily will they slip 
about under stones, in search of their micro- 
scopic game."’ These dwarfed fishes are forced 
to spend their life in or beneath the bottom of 
the stream, resting on their extended pectoral 
and anal fins, or wholly buried in the sand. 
He finds that the young of nearly all our fresh- 
water fishes are competitors for food, feeding 
almost entirely on minute crustaceans and the 
larve of small files. “Given this supply of 
certain kinds of food, nearly inaccessible to the 
ordinary fish, it is to be expected that some 
fishes would become especially fitted to its 
utilization. Thus, the origin of the Etheosto- 
mating asa groupis explained by the hy- 
pothesis of the progressive adaptation of the 
young of certain Percidsy to a peculiar place of 
refuge and a peculiarly situated food 
supply.” 


....When Professor Rothrock, the well- 
known botanist, mounted his saddle as a cav- 
alry officer, during the War of the Rebellion, 
he placed in his saddle-bags, as a necessary 
part of his campaign, a copy of ‘‘Gray’s Man- 
ual of Botany ;”’ but it is not often that we 
hear of the study of natural history being 
regarded as an incident of war. The 
English Government, in their late march on 
Cabul, appointed Major Aitchison specially as 
“botanist to the expedition,” and he was at- 
tached to the force as such in April, 1879. Major 
Aitchison has already returned, and, in spite 
of the disastrous massacre of the troops with 
whom he acted, succeeded in bringing to Kew 
fifteen thousand specimens of plants, and these 
have all been worked up and their history 
published in the Linnwan Society’s “ Journal” 
—a wonderful work for so short atime. It is, 
indeed, a new era when, among the compensa- 
tions for the terrible {lls of war, civilized na- 
tions take care to advance, at the same time, 
all the various branches of knowledge. Among 
the interesting points brought to light in the 
report is that the timber-line in the mountains 
of Affghanistan, or the poitit beyond which 
timber is not found, is at about 11,000 feet 
elevation, just as it is in our own Rocky 
Mountains. A new clematis, of a lemon-yel- 
low color and petals of an average of four 
inches across, and a new yellow rose are 
among the precious trophies. 


....The sun has begun to be quite active of 
late. .On October 7th, Prof. Young, at Prince- 
ton, observed a prominence which attained the 
greatest hight yet noted—viz., 1344’, or over 
850,000 miles. When first seen, about 11 a. m., it 
was a “ horn,’’ about 60,000 miles in elevation. 
Half an hour later it had stretched upto an 
altitude of over 150,000 miles, the upper part 
having become very bright and the stem, 
which connected it with the chromosphere be- 
low, having become a mere thread. The up- 
ward extension went on very rapidly, until a 
little after noon the maximum was attained, 
By this time the prominence was very faint 
and entirely torn to pieces, consisting merely 
of scattered filaments. By half-past twelve it 
had wholly disappeared. Its position was on 
the eastern limb of the sun, about 45° from the 
sun’s equator. The telescope showed nothing 
peculiar on the sun’s surface to account for 
such a phenomenon. 


..--The flint-glass disc for the Poulkows 
telescope has arrived at the Clark’s factory. 
The crown glass is not yetready. The twenty- 
three-inch object-gluss of the Princeton equa- 
torial is well advanced, but the mounting will 
take a year or more for completion. 
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Prestpent Joux TriER is said to have 
had a remarkably long nose. Journeying, on 
one occasion, to Washington, to perform his 
duties as congressman, Mr. Tyler observed in 
the same conveyance with himself, among other 
occupants, alittle man of an appearance en- 
tirely in contrast with his own and sufficient 
to attract any ene’s attention. He was short 
and dumpy, and nad a nose small. stumpy, and 
very much turned up. When a few miles from 
their destination, some one remarked that they 
must be near Washington. “Yes,” said the 
little man, snuffing facetiously at the air. “I 
ean smell it.’ “Sir,” said Mr. Tyler, rising 
from his seat and speaking with an awful 
solemnity, while with one hand he rubbed his 
nose—" why, sir, if youcan smell Washington 
with your nose, my nose must be there already.” 


. The Comtesse de Lesseps, who has a 
step-son twice her age, married her husband 
when he was more than three times her age. 
She was a guest at the chateau of which she is 
now the ch telaine at the time of the comple- 
tiov of the Suez Canal, when the sovereigns of 
the world were vying with each other to do 
honor to its projector and when her girlish 
imagination saw in the Count the hero of the 
century. One day she begged him to wear her 
rose. He asked if she did not mean it for his 
son. She had some difficulty in persuading him 
that his enterprise and genius had charmed a 
girl used only to the sleepy men of the Isle of 
France. But their marriage made a part of 
the Suez fétes, Ismail Pasha loading them with 
gifts. 

----Minister Lowell leaves London shortly, 
to visit the Duke of Argyll, at Inverary Castle, 
whence he will go to Edinburgh, to lecture, on 
the 5th of the present month, before the Philo- 
sophical Institute. During hie Edinburgh visit 
he will be the guest of Mr. Findlay, chief pro- 
prietor of The Scotsman. November 6th he 
accepts a public dinner, at which numerous 
Se.tch notabilities will be among the hosts. 
Lord Roseberry is toepeak. Mr. Lowell insists 
that this dinner be offered him not personally, 
but as an American minister. 


--The Russian Czareyna, the sister of 
Alexander, hearing that the officers under 
Skobeleff were suffering for want of warm 
leather jackets, to keep off the penetrating night- 
winds and frosts, ordered a hundred of these 
jackets from a St. Petersburg tailor, and quick- 
1y sent them off to the officers, “‘ with the 
Czarevna’s best wishes.’’ 


--The little Princess Paulina ef Holland 
was taken to church recently for her baptism 
in «carriage drawn by six horses. She was 
received at the door by the ecclesiastical 
authorities, and carried up the aisle to the 
young Queen, her mother, who herself acted 
as godmother. 


.- The remains of Father Meeker, the mur- 
dered agent of the White River Utes, taken up 
from the place of burial where his body was 
found after the agency massacre, are to have 
proper interment, their last resting-place being 
selected at Greeley, Col., the nome of his family. 


-»+Sefior Romero, who is now on his way 
from Mexico to the United States, to raise 
money for a railroad company, in which Gen- 
eral Grant is said to be interested, was the 
Mexican minister at Washington during and 
just after our Civil War. 


..Garibaldi and his son Chenotti have re 
signed their seats in the [talian Chamber of 
Deputies, giving asa reason for their action 
that they are unable to remain as deputies in a 
country where liberty is trodden underfoot. 

---Queen Victoria takesa lively interest in 
agriculture. Observing a new reaper and 
binder lately, in use in a field by which she wa, 


driving, she stopped her horses and went. 


afoot into the field to see how it worked. 


.-.-Mrs, Abraham Lincoln, wife of the mar- 
tyred President, who for the last four years 
has been residing in Pau, at the foot of the 
French Pyrenees, arrived in this city recently 
in the steamship *‘Amerique.”’ 


--The Rev. Joseph Cook was recently 
entertained at breakfast in Londou by the 
treasurer of the Christian Young Men’s Asso. 
ciation. 


.-Prince Gortsehakoff’s physical condition 
is such that he has asked to be definitely re- 
lieved from the duties of the chancellorship. 


..--Governor-elect Porter, of Indiana, is 
described as having very fair hair, very blue 
and merry cyes, and excellent manners. 


.-Lord Beaconsfield has ordered his land 
agents to return twenty per cent. of the rent 
to the tenants. 


----Justice Clifford, of the United States 
Supreme Court, continues to improve. 


----[t is stated that the Czar of Russia is 








Dr. Suetpon Jackson, in his book on 
“Alaska,” draws a moving picture of the 
degradation of the Indians of that great terri” 
tory, shows how anxious they are to hear the 
Gospel and to be taught, and gives an account 
of tne beginning of the Presbyterian Mission. 
Any one who reads the book will be sure to 
catch some of the enthusiasm of the author, 
who considers Alaska one of the best mission- 
fields on the globe. The Presbyterian Mission 
has had great encouragement since work was 
begun at Fort Wrangell, by Mrs. A. R. McFar- 
land, in 1877, with seventeen pupils. Mrs. 
McFarland soon saw the importance of open- 
ing a home for girls. Little could be done, 
she was convinced, unless; the girls could be 
saved from the peculiar dangers threateniag 
them. So she formed the idea of a home for 
the saving and training of these girls. The 
Industrial Home for Girls was opened in Au- 
gust last. It stands on a secure footing and 
promises to do much good. The various 
schouls opened have a large attendance. That 
at Sitka, in charge of Miss Austin, had 130 
children by the end of last April. Miss Austin 
teaches cleanliness to her pupils perseveringly 
and effectively. She is visiting the homes of 
the children, to show the parents how to make 
their households cleanly and orderly. She 
says of the children: 

‘I am surprised to see how rapidly the 
children have advanced, considering the want 
of material. Four blackboards (two of which 
were used for tables), forty slates and pencils, 
and sixteen benches were all the school con- 
tained. Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
they all learned the alphabet and a great man 
words of five and six letters. During the wee 
they also learn at least one new verse of —_ 
ture, to recite to their pastor Sunday. Eig 
teen or twenty of the children are now read- 
ing in the first reader, and others are ready to 

begin as soon as we obtain books.” 

She says some of the children come to school 
with only a blanket, and a shirt made out of 
salt bags; but when the example is set them 
of neatness they seem anxious to follow it, 
Connected with the school are two wash-rooms, 
and the children are encouraged and exhorted 
to nake good use of clean water. ‘ The first 
day they commenced wasbing,” writes Mias 
Austin, ‘‘ one of the boys did not come in till 
quite late. He seemed perfectly astonished to 
sve the children looking so clean and nice. 
Finally he exclaimed: ‘Excuse me. I guess I 
go and wash too.’ When he came back he 
said: ‘I look better now. Don’t I? My face 
looks clean now.’”’ There is at Fort Wrangell 
an organized church of 30 members. Many of 
the tribes of the lower peninsula have been 
visited, and nearly all of them are anxious to 
have missionaries and teachers live among 
them. 


.-Archdeacon Johnson, a native African, 
gives a very interesting description of his work 
in Lagos, which was begun in 1857, and of the 
parish of which he has been in charge—Bread- 
fruit Station, Lagos. He shows how strong 
are the temptations of the Christians to relapse 
into the habits of the country. He does not 
speak in jubilant strains, for there has been 
much of a backward tendency, as well as much 
that is encouraging. It has often been his 
wish that a higher standard of morality and 
holiness might be established. In all outward 
and material things there has been decided 
progress; but in inward and spiritual matters 
there is not so much vitality as is desirable. He 
says: ‘“‘The ‘easily-besetting sin’ of many 
of our professing Christians is adultery. We 
scarcely ever had occasion to put members out 
of communion for another crime. The voice 
of conscience and of an enlightened public 
opinion is rather feeble; and, as polygamy is 
the bane of the life of the heathens and Mo- 
hammedans, our neighbors, who habitually 
practice it, it ismo wonder that moral restraints 
are so often broken through by the weak among 
us. Young men have been known tw sit to- 
gether and converse for hours with each other 
on the propriety of adopting the practice of 
polygamy, alleging that no precept could be 
pointed out in any part of the Bible forbidding 
@ man to marry as many wives as he can.” 
Mr. Jobnson thinks polygamy may become a 
“ burning question” in the near future of the 
Church. Educated men will arise who will 
try to reconcile the provisions of the Gospel 
with the existing conditions of human society. 
It may be well to provide against this contin- 
gency by more thoroughly educating young 
men in the Training Institution. Mr. Johnson 
notices that the ‘‘thoughts and opinions of 
our young men are gradually becoming more 
speculative.” He says further that ‘‘not any 
kind of teaching’ will satisfy their minds, 
which are expanding and growing; and if 
their teachers are not ‘well-informed, as well 
as godly, it will be difficult, if not impossible, 
to arrest the tide of skepticism, ungodly 
living, and practical infidelity which will 
sweep away the restraints which now hold 
back some. Mr. Jobnson has just closed his 
connection with Breadfruit Station. 








And now the book of Nature seems full of 
fly leaves. 


...Don’t wear tight shoes may be described 
as a two-foot rule. 


..“*Swans sing before they die.” They 
have to, if they sing at all. 


.- The climax of stinginess: 
To trust nothing to chance. 


....A wag suggests that a suitable opening 
for many choirs would be: ‘‘Oh! Lord, have 
mercy on us miserable singers.’’ 


.-The man who is asked to guess at a 
lady’s age and doesn’t guess several years less 
than he believes to be exact is making an 
enemy and doing truth no good 


....-Super: “I can’t well play these three 
parts.’ Manager: ‘Why not?” Super: ‘Well, 
you see, two of them havea fight and the 
third party rushes in and separates us.’’ 


.- Boy (to alady visitor): ‘* Teacher, there’s 
a gal over there a-winkin’ at me.’’ Teacher: 
“Well, then, don’t look at her.”” Boy: But if 
I don’t look at her she’ll wink at somebody 
else.”’ 


.-The ballad singer sighs because “‘ there 
areno birdsin last year’s nests.’’ It is a great 
pity. The poet will next cry because there are 
no clams in last year’s shells, no woodchucks 
in the old-time holes. 


.-.-There was a young man in Elmira 
Who courted the lovely Elvira; 
But ber father was rash, 
And out through the sash 
The youth made a sudden hegira. 


..“ Johnny, you must never use tobacco,” 
said afond mother. ‘* Even the hogs don’t do 
that.” ‘I know they don’t, dear Mamma; 
and hogs don’t go to Heaven, neither.” And 
Johnny went out soon after and hid two cigar- 
stumps under the door-step. 


.-A lady wants to know why the railroad 
companies do not provide special cars for 
tobacco-chewers, as well as for smokers. Bless 
your innocent heart! tobacco-chewers are not 
so particular as that. An ordinary passenger 
car is good enough for them. 


--That was a very pointed and possibly « 
very wholesome bit of sarcasm when a gentle- 
man turned on a coxcomb, who had been mak- 
ing himself offensive, and said: ‘Sir, you 
ought to be the happiest man in the world. 
You are in love with your self, and you have 
no rival.” 


.- Boston is trying to compel gentlemen to 
appear in full dress at opera. That is right. 
It doesn’t look well to see a man at the opera 
pull off his coat and vest and throw them over 
the back of a chair, and then remove his neck- 
tie and unbutton his shirt-collar, just because 
the temperature of the room goes up to 89°. 


...-‘f want to see the villain who wrote 
this article. Where’s the proprietor of this 
paper?” ‘ He’s out.’’ ‘*‘ Where’s the man- 
aging editor?’ ‘ He’s out.”’ ‘* Where’s the 
city editor?” ‘‘He’s out.’”? ‘‘Where’s the 
reporter?’ ‘‘He’s out.’? ‘‘Where’m I?” 
(Ricketty slam-bang-jam! Two panes of glass 
broken.) ‘‘ You’re out.”” Man found on side- 
walk and carried to hospital. Verdict: Struck 
by lightning. Still they will do it. 


..“* All during the summer, while it was 
hot, you came up the stairs, and now it is cool 
you use the elevator. How is that?’ The 
foregoing was the remark of a prominent 
Galveston merchant to one of his clerks. *‘ I’l] 
tell you how that is, I didn’t care to risk the 
elevator in the summer, because you see that 
was not the hoister season.”’ A stretcher was 
procured to remove the unfortunate merchant 
to his residence. The clerk was discharged on 
the spot. 


..-Hypocrisy, n. A quality which distin- 
guishes the human race from the brutes. 

Hysterics, n. A disease peculiar to women, 
which may usually be considered as a sign that 
the system requires a new bonnet. 

Idea, n. A species of lightning, which occa- 
sionally strikes people, but seldom does much 
damage, unless a person’s brain is soft. 

Idiocy, n. Buying ten shares of Tuscarora, 
and sitting on your broker’s doorstep to wait 
for a dividend. 

Idol, n. An object of worship that varies 
according toage. In infapcy the stomach— 
candy. Youth, the beart—pullbacks. During 
the remainder of life, the pocket—dollars. 

Illegal, adj. Doing wrong things when you 
haven’t any money. 

Incorruptible, adj. An official who has been 
offered more money by somebody else. 

Indescribable, adj. The dreams of a maa after 
a heavy supper of underdone lobster. 

Indiscretion, adj. A rich man’s crime. 





ABBOTT, Srzrnen G., Stamford, Vt., resigns. 

CHASE, Grorer 8., Richford, Vt., resigne. 

DAY, Henry, D. D., Indianapolis, Ind., ac- 
cepts call to Topeka, Kan. 

FARLEY, R. G., Calais, becomes pastor of 
Cedar-st. ch., Rockland, Me. 

HENDRICEK, &., accepts call to St. Clair, Mich. 


HERRICK, J R, removes from North Liver- 
more to New ‘Gloucester, Me. 


ILL, IL. D., Buxton, removes to Springvale, 
e 


HISCOX, H. O., Kingston, called to Stanton- 
st. ch, New York City, N. Y. 


KINNEY, 'o. B., ord. at Plano, Ill. 


MITCHELL, H. R., Hinsdale, N. H., has set- 
tled at Conway, 

MONJEAU, C., Kansas City, Mo., resigns. 

ORCUTT, A. 8., ord. at Watertown, Dakota. 

OSBORN, J. W., ord. at Fremont, Neb. 

PALMER, Ne tson, died, recently, at Athens, 
N. Y., aged 63. 

READ, Daniet, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts 
call to Bloomington, I. 

SULLIVAN, Frank L., inst. at Holliston, Mass. 

ee) H. ie Suncook, accepts call to Pitts- 
fieid, 

wits’ Weiiess, Quincy, Ill., resigns. 

WARNER, Wi1u14Mm RB., Ira, Vt., resigns. 

WASHBURN, Jos, died at Rockport, Me., re- 
cently, aged 94. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADRIANCE, L. W., inst. at Deering, Me. 

BOURNE, J. R., North Stonington, becomes 
acting pastor’ at Sharon, Conn. 

COUNTRYMAN, F., accepts call to George- 
town, Conn. 

DAVIS, E. F., accepts call to Milltown, 8t. 
Stephen, N. B., where he has labored a 
year. 

DOUGLASS, 8. J., accepts call to Harwinton, 
Conn. 

GAY, W. M., Georgetown, Mass., accepts ca!! 
to First ch., Brookfield, Vt. 

HUNT, T. C., ord. for Prescott, Arizona. 

KERSHAW, 5, supplies Buena Vista, Col. 

LOOMIS, 8. F., ord. at Newport, Ky. 

MARSHALL, L., accepts call to Presbyterian 
ch. in Greenfield, Greene County, Ill. 

MARSLAND, J., Central Village, cailed to 
Hebron, Conn. 

MILTON, G. R., Geneva, Ill., accepts cal) to 
Allegan, Mich. 

NEWI0ON, A. F., Townsend, declines call to 
First ch., Charlestown, Mass. 

SHOPPE, W. G., East Concord, N. H., called 
to Pepperell, Mass 

SMITH, L. P., inst. at Chatham, Mass. 

SPARLING, E. H., Bangor, Me., accepts call to 
Hennepin, Ii. 

WALKER, J. M., inst. at North Troy, Vt. 


LUTHERAN. 

— C. K., inst. at Hamburg, 
enn. 

GEIGER, W. H., inst. at Ringtown, Penn. 

HOUGH, G. A., Early Branch, 8. C., accepts 
call to Lake City, Fla. 

se,” ~~ A. H., inst. at Lower Frankford, 

enn. 

MORRIS, J. M., removes from Bucyrus to 
Lancaster, O. 

SCHNURE, Cares, chosen missionary to 
India. Sails middle of November. 

STOCK, C. M., Blairsville, accepts call to Bed- 
ford, Penn. 

STOUDENMIRE, Ws., accepta call to Oak- 
land, Md. 

WEIBEL, G. T., White Haven, Penn., died 
recently. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BEEBE, W. C., removes from Animas City, 
Col., to Oronoco, Minn. 

FISHER, 8. G., Grand Ridge, Ill., goes to Ter- 
rell, Texas. 

ILSON, 8. 8., called to Denison, O. 
ART. FareL, Chicago, Ill., recently of 
White Pigeon, Mich., lost, with his bride, 
on .~% ip “Alpena,” Lake Michigan, 


=, Roun E., died, Oct. 20th, at Hope- 
HUNTER, J. D., accepts call to Deerfield, 
MACK W en call to Cedar Falls, Ia. 
MCh, s , settles at Blue Earth City, 
inn. 
POLLOCK, J. T., called to Bucyrus, O. 
—— L. = accepts call to Stockton, 
Cc 


SHINN, James G., Waterford, N. J., resigns. 
STEVENSON, Davin, inst. at Perth Amboy, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
DUFFIELD, Caries W., ord. deacon in 


ton, Mass. 
FISKE, Ws. oem LL.D., accepts call to 


HAMVASY, E. ; accepts call to Como, Miss. 
HELM, Jamas 1. Sing ing, N. Y., died re- 


x. , aged 
S08, 2 Ewe. C. C., Sauk Center, accepts call 
HUTCHINS, C. L., accepts call to Arlington, 
LITTLE, Epwarp P., Pittsfield, Dl., accepts 
u 


call to 
MAGEE, E., »aceepte call to Fort Smith, Ark. 
OSBORNE, G., Lock Haven, ‘accepts 


ae ‘ah , Pee. - 

siti ie, Mo., accepts 

an, WG, ie Minn. 

wTORY, yt coats cal ten Rafael, 

WILSON, W. DeL., Guilford, accepts call te 
Clinton ‘ 
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. School and College. 


Tue Presbyterian Synod of Minnesota met 
October 14th at St. Peter, and took an im- 
portant and much needed step in the matter of 
education. They adopted McAlester College, 
which, as a preparatory school, with a capital 
in donations of about $100,000, has been under 
the care of the St. Paul Presbytery. The Synod 
resolved to raise $80,000 more. It will be located 
at Minneapolis, for the education of boys only. 
The Synod also received an offer from the 
citizens of Albert Lea, Minn., of $20,000 if 
they would locate a ladies’ seminary at that 
place. The offer was accepted, the Synod pledg- 
ing $15,000 more for its establishment. The 
Presbyterians heretofore have been remiss in 
this important matter; but will, doubtless, soon 
rejoice in the realization of these projects. 





.-..Smith College, at Northampton, Mass., 
an institution for the higher education of 
young women, has established a school of mu- 
sic and a school of art. The total attendance 
numbers 254; twenty-five being students in 
music and two in art. The course extends 
through four years and is unusually full and 
complete. Including the president, the Rev. 
Dr. L. Clark Seelye, D.D., the faculty numbers 
twenty-five, thirteen being female professors. 
The College was founded by Miss Sophia 
Smith, of Hatfield, Mass., who bequeathed for 
that purpose property amounting now to over 
$509,000. 


... The fifty-fifth session of the University 
of Virginia began on October Ist, with more 
flattering prospects than in any year since 
1866. It is s.id that after the matriculation is 
completed the list will show an attendance of 
over three hundred students. All the rooms 
within the University grounds have been en- 
gaged ani paid for since September and 
many students are domiciled in the outside 
hoarding-honses. An avenue lined with trees 
will connect Charlottesville with the Univers- 
ity, taking the place of the present ill-paved 
street. 

..»-Harvard University has decided to fol- 
low the example set by Oxford and enact an 
ancient Greek tragedy. Sophocles’s ** Qdipus 
Tyrannus” has been selected for the occasion, 
and those in charge of the affair promise that 
it will excel the production of Alsechylus’s 
“Agamemnon” at Oxford, last spring. The 
parts bave already been assigned and the score 
for the first chorus arranged. The choruses 
will aJ] be sung and the dance to accompany 
them probably attempted. 


.»»-Claiborne County, Miss., boasts the 
handsomest buildings and grounds exclusively 
for colored students of any state in the Union. 
It offers great advantages for a thorough 
course of study, of which over 150 young col- 
ored men are availing themselves. It was 
formerly called Oakland Vollege, but since its 
complexion bas changed it has been baptized 
Acorn University. Ex-United State Senator 
Revels (the first colored senator) is its pres- 
ident 


---»The minister of public instruction for 
Wartemberg (Germany) has decreed that cor- 
poral punishment in schools may be rendered 
more severe than heretofore, and that pupils 
may be kept in school from 1 to 12 hours after 
the close of the regular session. 


+++-The number of students at the lnivers- 
ity of Geneva, Switzerland, is rapidly increas- 
ing, it having now reached 391. Of these, 21 
are students of theology, 70 of law, 94 of 
medicine, 11 of philosophy, and 195 of science 
and ietters. 


..--Dr. A. R. Gourrier has been appointed 
to the presidency of the new Southern Uni- 
versity, at New Orleans. This institution, 
which is designed for colored students, will be 
opened in a few days. 


... A bequest of $10,000 bas lately been 
made tothe Harvard Divinity School, for the 
education of needy students intending to enter 
the ministry. 


-..-The first municipal college for young 
girls in France is shortly to be opened at Mont- 
pelier. Another is being built at Castle Sar- 
rasin. 


....-The sophomores of Bates College have 
chosen as their orator a colored student, the 
son of a former slave. 


--+.The Woman’s College at Salem, Oregon, 
has opened and is now ready to receive female 
students. 


.«» There are 3,609 students at Berlin Uni- 
versity, of which number no less than 1,302 are 
Jews. 


There were some sixty schools repre- 
sente] at tne late Fair of Knox County, Ml. 


....Great Britain expended the sum of 
$1.518,275 on her public schools last year. 


+ owdoin has lately received gifts amount- 
ing to $110,000. 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of tha Week” 
wtll be idered by us an eq to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers wiil guide us tn the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


THE LIFE OF PROFESSOR HENRY 
B. SMITH.* 





BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 


Tne lifelike portrait of the eminent 
scholar who is the subject of this memoir, 
which meets us on opening the volume, is 
not more truthful than is the delineation, 
from the pen of the one who knew him 
best, of his intellectual and moral charac- 
teristics, his noble services to learning and 
to the Church, and his Christlike spirit. 
There was a singular unity in his life. His 
“days were bound each to each.” When 
he is quite young, his father, as if endued, 
like the patriarchs of old, with prophetic 
vision, says of him: ‘‘ He writes with great 
purity and with strength. Metaphysics 
and philosophy are the subjects best 
adapted to his tastes. Everybody 
loves him. I think he will, by 
and by, be a profossor in some theological 
or literary institution. That he will be a 
maker of books I have no doubt” (p. 9). 
When he was nine years old, he attended a 
course of lectures on history, and wrote 
down, when he came home, all that he 
could remember. One of the closest of his 
friends, Dr. Goodwin, describes him as he 
was when afreshman in Bowdoin College: 
‘* He was then fourteen years of age, and I 
was a few years his senior. He was a 
sunny, buoyant, brilliant, merry, fascinat- 


“ing youth; blooming in health and genial 


in character; effervescing with wit, hu- 
mor, and boyish spirits; breathing the 
purity and aroma of the most beautiful 

domestic training, adorned with high 
social culture; with a mind already liber- 
alized by large and well-chosen reading, 
and a heart of warm and clinging affection” 
(p. 419). In college he preferred to write 
on metaphysical themes. Of these youth- 
ful productions he said later that neither 
the professor nor he himself could under- 
stand them; yet he felt that there was a 
truth at the bottom. His thoughts were 
good, but he had not learned to formulate 
them. A student at Bangor, he was brought 
in contact with the highly cultivated 
mind of the younger Leonard Woods, At 
Andover he came into near intercourse with 
Stuart and Edwards, and enjoyed, in com 

mon with others before and after him, stim- 
ulating walks with Professor Park, the 
privilege of whose genial companionship 
he was to have, many years Jater, among 
the old historic places of the East. While 
at Andover, there is a record of his sitting 
up through a night to form plans of self- 
improvement. Among them was one for 
keeping manuscript books, literary indexes, 
and the like, seventeen in number, some of 
which (as those who were in the habit of 
seeing him in his library will remember) he 
kept up through life. Then we find him a 
tutor at Bowdoin, still eager for all good 
learning, with the same moral thoughtful- 
ness and sweet religious temper that always 
remained with him. But his physical or- 
ganization was always delicate. Weak and 
half-despairing, he sought for health in a 
journey to Europe. But there, as everywhere, 
he was an enthusiastic, hard-working 
student. In Paris he knew and heard such 
men as Jouffroy. Cousin, and B. St. Hilaire, 
At Halle, in the family of Ulrici, in daily 
intimacy with Tholuck, he plunged into the 
study of philosophy and theology with a 
spirit sympathetic and receptive, and at the 
same. time keen, critical, and independent. 
With German literature in these depart- 
ments no American has succeeded in mak- 
ing himself more familiar. He followed 
Schelling in his flights of speculation and 
unraveled the secret of Hegel. At the same 
time, he was an appreciative student of belles- 
lettres, literature, ancient and modern, with 
a lively sensibility to the influences of music 
and art. In Berlin he sat at the feet of 
Neander, and was intimate with Twesten 
and other famous teachers. He came home 
an acomplished scholar, thinker, and writer, 
but witha physical system ill adapted to 


*Hewry Bornton Smirn. His Lifeand Work. Edi 
ted by his Wife. Sve. New York: A. ©. Armstrong & 
Son. 








lect and heart. Of the strain on his health 
from his early preaching, as full of thought 
as it was of fervor, Professor Perk says: 
“The carriage trembled under the discharge 
of the ordnance” (p. 131). From 1842 to 
1847 he was pastor in the village of Ames_ 
bury, Massachusetts. The sacredness and 
dignity of the pastor’s calling he never 
undervalued in the least, although he never 
relaxed his diligence in study and for a con- 
siderable time spent several days in the 
week in teaching Hebrew at Andover. He 
writes of his parishioners: ‘‘ It is good, yea 
pleasant, to live among them, to talk with 
them of the highest themes which are com- 
mon to all hearts. They understand not 
my philosophy or my German; they care 
not for critical discussions in Hebrew and 
Greek; but sin and death, regeneration and 
a Saviour—these they care for. And are 
not these the greater? In such a field I am 
glad to test my speculations. It is doing 
mind and heart good” (p. 113). True to 
himself, in the best sense of the phrase, he 
declined a call to a professorship of rhet- 
orice at Amherst, although he yearned for 
academic life. He felt that theology and 
philosophy were his vocation. The pro- 
fessorship of philosophy alone had power 
to draw him away from his loved people. 
In this office he showed his broad, as well 
as sound conception of the function of an 
instructor. He endeavored to initiate his 
pupils into the study of the history of phi- 
losophy, as well as to teach them psychol- 
ogy and logic. ‘‘He was always kind,” 
writes his distinguished pupil, President 
Seelye, “and always ready to help; but 
never cordially demonstrative. Perhaps 
always a little reserved, but not distant; 
easily accessible, guileless, we always felt, 
and unsuspecting, with great and ever- 
growing learning, yet without affectation 
and withcut pedantry.” The simplicity 
and depth of his religious faith impressed 
his students then, as always. In 1850 he 
left Amherst, to take the chair of church 
history in the Union Theological Seminary, 
at New York, which he held until his trans- 
ference to the chair of dogmatic theology, 
in 1854. ‘This post he retained until, owing 
to weakness of health, he was made emeri- 
tus professor and lecturer in apologetics. 
To his exertions, more than to those of any 
other individual, the building up of that 
institution to its present pitch of prosperity 
is by common consent ascribed. His suc- 
cess in this particular was due to his stren- 
uous exertions to promote its growth, added 
to the fame of his scholarship, which at- 
tracted pupils to its lecture-rooms. Besides 
his labors in connection with the class-room, 
which he never slighted, however pressing 
might be his other occupations — labors 
which involved the preparation of elaborate 
courses of lectures in ecclesiastical history 
and doctrinal theology, and in the “‘ency- 
clopedia of theology”—Professor Smith 
published editions of ‘‘Gieseler’s Church 
History,” the translation of whieh was 
partly made by his own hand, and of 
**Hagenbach’s History of Doctrine.” The 
first of these works was enriched by numer- 
ous notes, which indicate the wide extent of 
his researches in this branch of knowledge. 
The chapters in Hagenbach on English 
and American theology were written by 
him. They are still the best guide which 
the student has in this province. To these 
productions is to be added his “‘ History of 
the Church in Chronological Tables,” the 
fruit of herculean industry. It includes 
nothing less than a condensed survey of 
universal history from the time of Christ. 
It would have been better, as I think he 
himself felt, to have written a full manual in 
the shape of a consecutive narrative, which 
would have been a task even less severe. But, 
as it stands, the work is a monument of his 
erudition, and at the same time of the 
acuteness of his judgment as a philosophical 
theologian. The collection of his occasional 
essays and addresses, published under the 
title of ‘‘Faith and Philosophy,” conveys 
the best idea of the vigor of his style and 
of his trenchant power as a critic. Papers 


like his criticism of Mill and his reviews of 
Rénan and of Strauss; it is no exaggeration 
to say, are masterly. There is a ripeness in 
expression, as well as thought, which is 
truly admirable. These books, however, 
were but a fraction of the work that was 
done by this untiring sehelar. He edited 
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in the incessant activity of his intel- | for years a learnedcuarterly review. He 


wrote numberless brief reviews of books 
and summaries of literary intelligence, 
which cost him a great deal of strength 
and which, though ephemeral, were highly 
useful at the time. One cannot but regret 
that so large a fraction of his toil was 
given to work of this sort in period- 
icals. But it was partly to eke out his 
insufficient income. There was no end to 
the literary assistance which he was ready 
to extend to fellow laborers. Dr. Vincent 
has portrayed Professor Smith to the life, 
as one saw him in his library: 

** Who can forget that room, walled and 
double-walled with books; the baize-covered 
desk in the corner by the window loaded 
with the fresh philosophic and theologic 
treasures of the European press; and the 
little figure, in the long gray wrapper—the 
firure so frail and slight that, as one of his 
friends remarked, it seemed as though it 
would not be much ofa change for him to 
take on a spiritual body; the beautifully- 
molded brow, crowned with its thick, 
wavy, sharply-parted iron-gray hair; the 
strong aquiline profile; the restless shifting 
in his chair; the nervous pulling of the hand 
at the moustache, as the stream of talk 
widened and deepened; the occasional start 
from the seat, to pull down a book or 
search for a pamphlet—how inseparably 
these memories twine themselves with those 
of hixh debate, and golden speech, and con- 
verse on the themes of Christian philosophy 
and Chistian experience!” (page 179). 

The memoir before us contains, as is 
proper, an account of the work done by 
Professor Smith in procuring the reunion 
of the two branches of the Presbyterian 
Church. It is conceded that no other man 
did so much as he to effect this result. In 
one of his early letters he describes himself 
as satisfied with neither the New-School 
nor the Old School theology. He rejected 
the immediate imputation and limited 
atonement of the more rigorous party. He 
rejected, also, most of the distinctive the- 
ories of the later schools in New England. 
But he had a catholic spirit. He was a lib- 
eral-minded conservative. In the debates 
which preceded reunion he manifested his 
peculiar qualities. If he was gentle in his 
ways, he was equally brave and outspoken. 
On all occasions when there was wrong to 
be repelled he made it obvious that in that 
slender body there throbbed the heart of 
alion. He was thoroughly convinced that 
the interests of Christianity in America de- 
manded the restoration of unity between 
the sundered Churches. Therefore, he 
pleaded for it and fought for it, and it was 
one of the chief joys of his life to see it 
effected. If the union of dissevered 
churches was a cause dear to him, the im- 
periled Union of the States kindled his 
patriotic feeling into a flame. His was not 
“the fugitive and cloistered virtue” to 
which John Milton denies the meed of 
praise. With the posture of military affairs 
at every stage of the struggle he had a 
minute acquaintance. His pen was active. 
One of the most powerful of his articles 
was an arraignment of the English support- 
ers of the South. 

Professor Smith had a playful humor. 
which gleamed forth in expressive change 
of countenance, as well as n words 
recall the quick laugh and merry side- 
glance which more than once accompanied 
an incidental reference to a certain pctter- 
ing, affectedly solemn theologue within the 
circle of his acquaintance. There was not 
a word of comment respecting him: only 
the slight significant pause and ripple of 
laughter. No one can read this memoir 
without being impressed with the sterling 
excellence of Professor Smith’s character. 
He understood the limit of his powers. He 
never aspired after notoriety in the public 
arena; but, as he touchingly remarked, in 
a letter to Mr. Bancroft, he did count it a 
worthy aspiration to receive and deserve 
the esteem of the wise and good. Corre 
spondence with his mother and wife and 
children, and with friends outside of the 
domestic circle, opens up his inmost experi- 
ences, as far as disclosures of this kind are 
admissible and proper, Hcis always the 
same sincere, loyal, deep-hearted man. 
Love to Christ was the main ingredient in 
his piety. He was too sincere and of too 
refined a nature to talk much of his own 
feelings; but he did say, one night, when 
the end was near: ‘‘I have trusted in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and have tried to serve 
him, in spite of everything.” And when 
he was asked, on anether occasien, abeut 
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prayer, hesaid: ‘I am praying @W the time.” 
With what silent patience did he bear up for 
years under the burden of physical infirmity! 
Had he been able to give up intellectual 
toil, he might have had a longer life; but 
the demon of work was in him and he could 
not stop. How pathetic was the contrast 
between the intellectual vigor and un- 
clouded brilliancy of his mind and the 
weakness of its material tenement! One is 
reminded of Blaise Pascal. He had to lay 


‘o- the books which he loved so well. 
ut 


“ The great Intelligences fair 
That range above our mortal state, 
In circle round the blessed gate, 
Received and gave him welcome there; 


“ and led him thro’ the blissful climes, 
And show’'d him in the fountain fresh 
All knowledge that the sons of flesh 
Shal! gather in the cycled times.” 

A life-long friend of Professor Smith, 
himself one of the most accomplished of 
our American scholars and divines, Dr. 
George L. Prentiss, has uttered words re- 
specting him from which none whose 
judgment is of value will dissent: ‘“‘Our 
country has produced no theologian who 
combined in a higher degree the best 
learning, literary and philosophical culture, 
wise, discriminating thought, and absolute 
devotion to Christ and his Kingdom ” 
(p. 415). 


New Haven, Conx. 





XXXVI LYRICS AND XII SONNETS. 





Asa rule, Mr. Aldrich is not happy in his 
titles.. Sometimes they are fanciful; some- 
times strained; sometimes they strike us 
who live far away from Boston, and are 
not accustomed to the manners of that 
home of the Muses, as being affected with 
a touch of mannerism, not to say a conceit 
of some finer quality than we can discover 
fn them. Still, we rather like the odd way 
he has taken this time to say that he has 
been sitting in judement on his own poems 
and finds these XXXVI Lyrics and XIT 
Sonnets good. At all events, he would not 
be wrong if this were his judgment. How 
many of his own creations he has treated 
with undeserved disparagement it does not 
eoncern us at this moment to inquire. We 
speak only of the XXXVI and the XII, 
and mostly of the former. There is an un- 
common charm in these Lyrics. They are 
embodied in a finished, dainty versification, 
which makes the verses pass along, each a 
vision of freshness and beauty, like a 
well-dressed lady. Something of their 
charm they owe to their exceeding brevity 
—not that it is brevity and nothing more, 
but that in this little space and in these few 
lines so many rich and full-grown creations 
of poetic fancy are contained, like the 
diminutive pictures of Mieris, scarce six 
inches square, with great breadths of life, 
and space, and atmosphere, and long, deep, 
mysterious removes, all given in two palms 
of canvas! Some of these lyrics have also 
the merit of surprising boldness. Some are 
inspired with a weird and evasive mysteri- 
ousness. In IX we have an example in the 
bold style. Yet it crossed our mind, in read- 
ing it, that the last two lines are too exqui- 
sitely thoughtful foralyric. ‘The Unfor- 
given” is an example of another kind. We 
would advise a stranger to it to read it twice 
before he begins on it, and then in the next 
repetition he may settle down to deep, long, 
and delighted following of thoughts that 
forever evade him but never leave his heart 
and mind less than full. In strong contrast 
with such a poet as Morris, there is no over- 
loaded sensuousness in these lines, to force 
the mind with voluptuous images; no coarse 
impurities, like Walt Whitman’s. They 
have that charm of perfect purity, like that 
in Chaucer, which spreads over them an 
atmosphere of freshness like the morning 
and which never fails to tell. The love 
that breathes in them is the healthy, holy 
love in which all things recreate and purify 
themselves. The closing lines of XXI are 
of this character. 

“O love! if you were only here, 
Beside me in this mellow light, 
Though all the bitter winds should blew, 
And all the ways be choked with snow, 
"Twould be a true Arabian night.” 

For lines that fairly dance and sing look 
at XXIII, “ Tiger Lilies,” and ‘‘ Amentidi- 
lado,” XXVII; while, for an example of 
splendid flowing passion, XXIV, “‘ Piscata- 
qua River” will net be easily surpassed. 





“Thou singest by the gleaming isles, 
By woods and fiekis of corn; 
Thou singest, and the heaven smiles 
Upon my birthday morn. 


“But I within a eity, I, 
So full of vague unrest, 
Would almost give my life to He 
An hour upon thy breast. 
. . . o . . 
“ @ River! flowing to the main, 
Through woods and fields of corn, 
Hear thou my longing and my pain, 
This sunny birthday morn, 


“ And take this song, which sorrow shapes 
To music like thine own, 
And sing it to the cliffs and capes 
And crags where Iam known.” 

We express our admiration of these verses 
the more freely because we have found that 
there is something to set down on the other 
side. 

Lyric XVII and XVIII, ‘Before the 
Rain” and “‘ After the Rain,” will illustrate 
what we have in mind: 

“We knew it would rain, for all the morn 
A spirit on slender ropes of mist 
Was lowering its golden buckets down 
Into the vapory amethyst 
Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens— 
Scooping the dew that lay in the flowers, 
Dipping the jewels out of the sea, 
To sprinkle them over the land in showers.” 

These lines miss the plane of poetic fan- 
cy, and drop into the realm of the fanciful. 
The next stanza is better: 


“ We knew it would rain, for the poplars showed 
The white of their leaves, the amber grain 
Shrunk fn the wind, and the lightning now 
Is tangled in tremulous skeine of rain.” 


We have heard of the wind “ tangled in 
a maiden’s hair,” nnd tossing it in fond de- 
lay; but we find uncommon difficulty in 
catching this notion of the swift lightning 
‘*tangled in the skeins of rain.” Besides, 
*‘ tremulous” is too tame a word to describe 
the wild wraiths of water driven back by 
the wind, and the sheeted lightning gleam- 
ing amid them. 

This much for the first of the pair. 
Look now on the opposite page, at the 
other lyric, ‘‘ After the Rain”: 

“The rain has ceased, and in my room 
The sunshine pours an airy flood; 
And on the church's dizzy vane 
The anctent cross is bathed in blood.” 
Most poetic and not the least admirable 
among the beantiful pictures in these lines 
is that of the blood-bathed cross introduced 
here with such subtle intimations of relig- 
ious reassurance. But read on: 


“From out the dripping fvy leaves, 
Antiquely carven, gray and high. 
A dormer, facing westward, looks 
” Upon the village like an eye.” 


There is a very fine thought in this strophe; 
but there is need of some one touch 
more to liberate it. ‘Gray and hich” 
the dormer is, and “facing westward” 
(a line, by the way, which closely resembles 
a brilliant comparison which we com- 
mented on in the ‘‘ Grandissimes ”’) 

——" facing weetward looks upon the village”; 
but not exactly like a bare and simple 
“eye.” We want some one poetic epithet 
more to help out the figure, and not leave 
an unfinished verse mutely appealing to the 
reader to imagine as he may how and why 
that dormer was called an eye, and what 
kind of an eye it might be. Pass on to the 
last verse: 

“and now it glimmers tn the sun, 
A globe of gold, a disc, a speck ; 
And in the belfry sits a Dove 
With purple ripples tn her neck.” 
We cannot make out this second line at all. 
What is this “speck,” this “disc,” this 
“globe of gold"? We can guess a thou- 
sand things, but poetry is not riddles; it is 
expression, interpretation. Strange that a 
measure so meaningless should fall in a 
stanza otherwise so perfect in beauty. The 
“‘Dove” is writ large, and we feel here 
again, as we see her float into shelter after 
the storm, the sweet religious reassurance 
that she brings with her, as she sits in the 
peaceful belfry, her neck rippling purple 
in the setting sun. (New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 





....Professor Schaff has given bis friends a 
welcome surprise by winding up the American 
edition of ‘* Lange” with a uniform volume on 
the Apocrypha. There was, of course, nothing 
in “‘ Lange ” to take this place, and there was 
nothing anywhere to fill the place with by 
simple translation. It was, therefore, decided 
to prepare an original commentary. Dr. Ed- 
ward Cone Bissell bad already made consider- 
able progress fn work on the Apocrypha when 
he came into connection with Professor Sebaff, 
and the work was, fortunately, committed to 
him. He has gone over the ground several 
times and done an enormous amount of work 
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on the book. The result, we believe, will not 
only reward him, but be exceedingly useful to 
biblical students. Ina general introduction, 
Dr. Bissell enters first on a review of Jewish 
history in the Persian and Grecian, periods. 
He then considers the origin, general character, 
and scope of. the apocryphal books, The text 
which has been used as the basis of the version 
is the Greek text of Fritzsche, which has, how- 
ever, been collated with the Vatican Codex. 
The English translation has been revised, and 
the corrections incorporated directly with the 
text, to the greater comfort of the reader, in- 
stead of printing them in square brackets, as 
was done in “Lange.” Or, Ezra Abbot, of 
Cambridge, has spent a very large amount of 
time on the book, and given it the aid of his 
learning, which in this department, at least, 
may be said to be unsurpassed in thie country. 
We understand that the entire work has 
passed under his review, and that large parts 
of it have been carefully examined by him. 
The list of authorities at the end owes its com- 
pleteness and accuracy to him. An eminent 
acholar, whose name we should he only too 
giad to give, were we free to do so, writes us 
that, while “ Dr. Bissell would make no claim 
to scholarship like that of Grimm and Fritzsche, 
he has spent an enormous amount of time and 
labor on this work and has spared no expense 
in procuring for his own library, if possible, 
every important work relating to the subject. 
Had he only presented tothe English reader 
the results of the labors of Fritzche and 
Grimm, he would have rendered the public an 
important service; bunt he has done vastly 
more. As regards the Greek text, while 
judiciously following Fritzche, for the most 
part, he has in many places supplemented his 
collection of the various readings, and cor- 
rected them by the aid of Nestle’s collation of 
the Vatican MS. and by the use of other 
materials. Especially has he taken care to 
indicate the Greek text which our translators 
followed. His introductions give evidence of 
a pretty thorough examination of the litera- 
ture pertaining to the different subjects, 
including the most recent discussions; and 
generally he shows good judgment. Many 
small mistakes and some big ones vill be found 
in the book; but there is a great amount of 
solid work in it, and there is certainly nothing 
at present to compare with it in the English 
language in the hooks of which ft treats.”’ 


...-In the “ Franklin Square Library” we 
have received Vols. ITf and IV of Justin 
McCarthy’s History of Ovr Own Times; also 
A Memoir of the Rev, Sidney Smith, by his 
daughter, Lady Holland, with a selection from 
his letters, edited by Mrs. Austin. The whole is 
abridged and rearranged. The series of En- 
glieh ‘‘ Men of Letters ”’ has advanced to Robert 
Burns, by Principal Shairp, and Samuel Johnson, 
by Leslie Stephen. There have come to us, 
also, among the same publications, three 
novels: A Sailor's Sweetheart, by W. Clark 
Russell ; Just as 7 Am, by Miss M. E. Braddon; 
Three Recruits and the Girls They Left Be 
hind Them, by Joseph Hatton; and Cast 
Up by the Sea, by Sir Samuel Baker. 
We have also received from the publish- 
ers Nos. 41—45, inclusive, of the Standard 
Series (I. K. Funk & Co.). Pulpit. Table Talk, 
by Dean Ramsay, is a highly entertaining num- 
ber, enriched with anecdotes on preachers and 
preaching, drawn from many different ages 
and countries. The Bible and the Newspaper is 
another of Mr. Spurgeon’s attempts to address 
the consciences of men in the daily press. We 
have already commented with approval on the 
temperance talks of Jobn Ploughman. This 
volume isin a similar style, but is not illus- 
trated with cute. Lacon; or, Many Things ina 
Few Words was written long ago bythe Rev. C, 
C. Colton, with a similar purpose, but in a 
far less sprightly style. Oliver Goldsmith’s 
Letters from @ Citiaen of the World to His Friends 
in the Hast; or, Europe through the Eyes of a 
Chinese Philosopher is reprinted without 
abridgment; and No. 45is America Revisited, 
by George Augustus Sala. This is certainly a 
very creditable selection of excellent and 
wholesome cheap books. . 











* ....Mr. Arthur T. Marshall writes the first 
article in the American Catholic Quarterly for 


. October, on ‘‘ Free Thought in England,” which 


does not please him. He considers it ‘lazy.’ It 
is founded on “ bits of truth,” and not ona wide 
review. This isa very fair shot. He denies 
that it has furnished a “single novelty to the 
armory of the revolt of conscience.” But 
when was Mr. Bradlaugh invited to be a coun- 
selor of the queen, as he asserts? With all the 
extravagance of this writer’s orbit, it has some 
good connection with truth; at least, at the 
nodes. As, for example, when he says of this 
modern free thought that it reverses the dictum 
of Augustine, and affirms that knowledge is 


‘the condition of faith, and proposes to feed 


the intellect, the heart, the intuition, during 
the seed-time of impressionable youth, with 
what Charles Lamb called “the innutritive 
phantoms of unbelief,” and then, when long 





habits have bred paganism, to say: “ Now you 
are quite fit to find out God.” This is good. 
There is nothing better, unless it be the saying 
of Pascal: “It is grace, and not reason, which 
enables the intellect to find truth.” St, George 
Mivart’s “Notes in Spain” are, of course, 
most readable. The papers on “ Dante’’ 
and on tbe “Influence of the Skin on Ter- 
restrial Magnetism’ are uncommonly well 
worth reading. “J. A.C.’ is marked with 
the “‘perfervidum ingenium Scotorum,” and _ 
writes with too much wrath to be civil 
«* Servum pecus,” or ‘‘that crew,”’ are the names 
by which he honors his opponents. The first 
book notice is blotched with a yet more ignoble 
wrath. 


. ++» The Bibliotheea Sacra appears this quarter 
with the usual number of solid and carefully 
written articles. Professor Ladd, of Bowdoin 
College, writes on the “‘ History and the Con- 
cept of God,” his point being to show that 
our conceptions of the divine being have 
gained something in truth and clearness from 
the discussions of the last half century. Pro- 
fessor Lemuel Potwin concludes in this num- 
ber his “ New Testament Vocabulary.” The 
Rev. W. D. Love contributes an article on the 
Sabbath. President Gerhart, of Lancaster, 
Pa., prints a vigorous paper on the Christian 
doctrine of God, with the special purpose of 
showing that the divine idea is sustained in its 
purity in the human mind only as the triune 
doctrine fs adhered to. The so-called Graf- 
Hypothesis, concerning the structure of the 
historical books of the Old Testament, is being 
fully diseussed in this quarterly by Professor 
Archibald Duff, of Airedale College, England. 
The original publication of this theory by 
Professor Graf, of Meissen, excited an uncom- 
mon interest at the time, which has been 
revived of late by the connection of Profossor 
Robertson Smith with it. Professor James F, 
McCurdy’s paper on the “Relations of the 
Aryan and Semitic Languages’ must not be 
overlooked, as it is, like Professor Potwin’s 
article, a real contribution to learning. 


...August Comte invented the name 
“Sociology,” to designate what he calls 
“Social Physies.”? There is little doubt that 
the flaver of this origin has had something to 
do with the suspiclousness of Christian people 
about everything calling itself ‘ sociological.” 
Christian Sociology, by J. H. W. Stuckenberg, 
D.D., professor in the theological department 
of Wittenberg College, will have this feeling 
to overcome, though it is deeply end truly a 
book of faith. Still, our churches love to 
have these matters brought before them 
in simpler ways, and not in ologies, The art of 
fishing for souls is a great one, in which most 
serious men are deeply intcrested ; but when 
you call it “‘ Halieutics,’’ that ends the matter. 
The fish are not to be caught any longer. 
Moreover, the great aim cand prayer of the 
Church is to become coterminous with human 
society. It is itself human society in its sanc- 
tified essence. It is the divine and organific 
core of all true society. This phrase, “ Chris- 
tian sociology,’’ seems to assume that there is 
to be some part of the social body which must 
be left outside of the Church and treated 
scientifically. For ourselves, ‘Christian 
sociology” might as well be called the mission 
work of the Church or the evangelical work 
of the Church. Its fundamental law is the 
second part of the law of Christ—“ and thy 
neighbor as thyself.’’ 


....-Edwin Arnold’s Asiatic verses are as 
much the fashion as Japanese wares, and so 
great has been the sale of them that we have 
now another book of his Poems, by Edwin 
Arnold (Roberts, Boston), wherein there are 
names most wonderful to be got into m_ters— 
such as Mugdhamadhusudano. It is a sure 
sign that the heart of melody lies in the author 
that he can weave these strange Asiatics into 
English rhymes as graceful and fluent as 
Moore’s. Some men havea genius that burns 
brightest when they leave their own soil. Mr. 
Arnold would seem to be of this number. His 
translations from the Greek are exceedingly 
clever and more interesting poetically than his 
own originals. Possibly, his is one of those 
minds which furnish readily the form of poetry, 
but not so readily the intellectual material for 
it; and, hence, reach their highest success tn 
such work as that which has given Mr. Ar- 
nold his fame. An example and, at the same 
time, evidence of this is in the poem on the 
‘* Roses,”’ the idea of which came from “* Des- 
tiny,” in Mr. Aldrich’s “ Flower and Thorn.” 
Mr. Arnold adds nothing to the poetic material 
of the original ; but he spins out the lyric into 
some cight pages of pleasant rhyme and quali- 
fied ethics. 


...» What Miss Warner calls the “ turning 
facts,” The End of a Coil, are, as she assures us, 
true to the most “unlikely detail.” It by no 
means follows that they are good stuff to 
make a story of. The actions of men and the 
events of their lives go on so often “ without 
rhyme or reason’’ that we cannot feel sure of a 
plot which has only this to say for itself, that 
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this certain chain of events did once trenspire. 
Yet it does, no doubt, light up the book with 
new interest to let us know that these things 
which we enjoy so deeply in the narrative of 
them were once very much more deeply en- 
joyed in the experience of two human hearts. 
It will be richtly gathered from these observa- 
tions that Tie End of a Coil seems to us to un- 
wind out of a good story. Thetory is, how- 
ever, too long and the ‘‘end” of the ‘‘ coil” 
too far away. Nor is there knowledge enough 
shown of the towns and countries reviewed to 
make the journals thoroughly interesting. As 
to the style of piety tlustrated—piety of life is 
80 good a thing that we may well lay by our 
criticiam and welcome it in whatever form ft 
comes; but we cannot disguise the susptcion 
that “Dolly”? was not really such a well- 
regulated prude as she is drawn in these pages. 


. Montezuma and the Conquest of Merico {ae 
new volume in the “Famous American In- 
Man” series, by Edward Eggleston and Lillie 
Eggleston Seelye (Dodd, Mead &Co.). Ed- 
ward Eggleston never wrote anything that 
failed to be read ; and it is fair to presume that 
his daughter, especially when writing under 
his eye, will be equally successful. The brief 
preface contains a hint as tothe character of 
the book, which the examination of it con- 
firms. It has been no part of the intention of 
the writers to present any part of the light 
which recent investigations and explorations 
have thrown on Aztec history and the broad 
fleld of Mexican antiquittes. They have pre- 
ferred to go back tothe simple narrative of 
Bernal Diaz and to the dispatches of Cortes. 
At the same time, they have not been 80 
unpardonably insensible to their responsibility 
and the public as to neglect to consult the 
principal works relating tothe eubject. 
Marco Folo:; His Travels and Adventures, by 
G. M. Towle (Lee & Shepard, Boston), is de- 
signed for the same class of readers and it 
to take its place among the “ Young Folk’s 
Heroes of History.” It is Marco Polo as put 
on the stage of fiction by Mr. Towle. We see 
no justification forthe “entertaining story” into 
which he has woven the webs of historic fact. 
This method of treating history is always open 
to grave objections, and in the present case it 
is difficult to see what besides objections can be 
mentioned. The narrative itself is full of in- 
terest. If Mr. Towle wanted to illustrate it 
for young readers, let him do so in notes or 
equally historic comments; but not pad it out 
with vain and useless fictions. 





..We have given so much attention to 
Prof. Christiieb’s work on Protestant Foreign 
Miasions—first in theGerman, in the Missions 
Zeitschrift, and, secondly, inthe Scotch-English 
translation, put into the American market 
some months ago—that it will not be necessary 
to give any further review of the admirable 
survey, on the occasion of the issuing of an 
authorized edition by the Congregational 
Publishing Society. This edition, which 
is a translation from the fourth German 
edition, contains the latest additions and 
ameniments of the author. Some val- 
uable notes are printed—not at the foot 
of the pages, where they properly be- 
long; but as addenda at the end of the vol- 
ume A lorger and more satisfactory index 
accompanies this edition than is to be found fn 
the Scotch-English edition. We have little 
criticism to offer in regard to the translation; 
but we cannot help wondering why the names 
of the Dutch societies, which are untranslated 
in the text, should not have been put into En- 
glish In the foot-note on page 39. 


..Johbn Burns (St. Louis) publishes a 
unique volume, An Encyclopedia of the Evi- 
dences or Masterpieces of Many Minds, by 
J. W. Monser. What the compiler’s notions 
of an author’s responsibility are may be gath- 
ered from a sentence in the preface. ‘‘ Where- 
ever it has been conveniently possible, we 
have verified our authors.” Mr Monser tells 
us that he intends this volume to be of “ in- 
crlculable service to those who appear before 
the world in the propagation or defense of the 
truths of God, as well as to the secluded 
realer.”” He evidently found the work of mak- 
ing acareful index too much for him. He, 
therefore, relecates that matter to each reader 
to do for himself, and encourages him with the 
reassurance that ‘‘a private index is worth six 
of any other kind.’”’ Now, Mr. Monser, how 
did you fix on that one most definite and 
exact thing in all your book? How did you 
ascertain that such an index was worth just 
“six times as much as any other kind ’’? 


....Eminent English Inberals, In and Out 
of furlament, by J. Morrison Davidson 
(James R. Osgood & Co., Boston), is a 
good and timely volume. These sketches 
were originally thrown off rapidly for 
the London Weekly Dispatch and are repub- 
lished here because they were considered to have 
done good service at home. Indeed, a volume 
of such brief notices as these would naturally 
be more useful in America than in England, 
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where the characters described fn it are known 
60 well as to limit the usefulness of such brief 
notices. The list of names is fairly full. Of| 
course, every one will miss some he would be 
giad to see. The author writes like one who 
knew his men, and knew how to put them 
alive into his pages. 


.»-Mesers. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 
fasue the History of the Waldenses, by the Rev. 
I. A. Wylie, LL. D. Mr. Wylie is already 
known as a student and author in the same 
field of research. This is a volume of con- 
venient size, written in an interesting way, 
and presents the long story in a brief and well- 
winnowed form. We should select it for a 
Sunday-school or Church Library edition. 
We should make the same remark of The 
Vintons and The Karens—a memorial of the 
Rev. Justus H. Vinton and of his wife, two 
devoted Baptist missionaries, who ought not to 
be forgotten. So far as we can see, Mra. 
Lutber bas found her task a labor of love and 
achieved it conscientiously and well. 





.-The chapters we have read of the Fair- 
port Nine, by Noah Brooks (Charles Scribner’s 
Bons), lead ustothink thatit is a readable, 
good book; but not for boys, unless they are 
old boys and so old that slang will not burt 
them, and that they have come to that period 
of life which needs to be kept young and mel- 
low by turning a side of toleration, if not of 
erympathy, toward the not really bad scampish- 
ness of boy-life. If this is the right view of 
the book, it will turn out in the case of Mr. 
Brooks. as in that of many other good shots, 
that, while he missed the game he aimed at, he 
hit the mark, after all. 


.- Can She Atone? by Abby Whitney Brown 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.), belongs 
to the class of ‘‘ reformatory novels,” its ob- 
ject being to discourage the social ostracism of 
erring women. Books of this description have 
frequently appeared, and produced little effect; 
but, though popular opinion may be strenuous- 
ly opposed to the course advocated in this 
work, the author is to be credited with kind 
and charitable motives. The interest of the 
story is well sustained ; in doing which, a not 
inconsiderable degree of success has been 
attained. 


+++ The Creation and the Early Developments 
of Society, by James H. Chapin, professor at 
8t. Lawrence University (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), 
isa carefully printed volume on a very wide 
subject—we fear the author does not fully 
know how wide. The book is written with 
good spirit and in certain circumstances might 
be useful. Its greatest defect is the want of 
criticism. If the author should contemplate a 
second edition, we would suggest that he sub- 
mit his pages to a thoroughly accomplished 
scientific reviewer before going to press. 


..We have received from George H. Ellis, 
Boston, No.4 0f The Modern Review—an En- 
gilsh quarterly which is new in the world of 
letters. Its theological position may be sur- 
mised from the fact that Professor Kuenen, of 
Leyden, contributes the opening article ina 
series on ‘Critical Method.”” The review of 
Moncure D. Conway’s ‘“‘Demonology and 
Devil-Lore”’ is one of the most effective and 
best deserved bits of destructive criticism we 
have lately seen. 


..No one who has been favored with the 
acquaintance of Miss Bixby will need to be 
told with how much reluctance she was at 
length persuaded to give to the Christian 
public the little hook My Child-Life in Burmah, 
and no one who knows her father and his con- 
nection with the mission work in Burmah will 
need any further recommendation of what she 
has now published. Let it go into all Sunday- 
schoo) libraries. 


.. 4 Day of Fate, by the Rev. E. P. Ree, is 
published by Dodd, Mead & Company, who 
have omitted to place the year on the title- 
page—ao serious omission. We are not dis- 
posed to quarrel much with the motto which 
the author has chosen to represent his book: 
*«Some shallow story of deep love.” It is in 
high moral tone, safe, and would not be dan- |) 
gerously exciting in the hands of a boy. 


.... Two Worlds are Ours, by Hugh Macmil- 
lan, D.D., LL.D., ete. (Macmillan & Co.), is 
written with a good purpose of founding re- 
ligious teaching on Nature. It suffers, at last, 
the fate which has befallen most such attempts, 
of being lost in miscellaneous knowledge and 
of relying on a certain amplitude of phrase 
to make it useful. 


....In commenting (Oct. 7th) on Professor 
Huidekoper’s valuable monogram on the Jndi- 
rect Testimony of History to the Genuineness of 
the Gospels, we referred to the Meadville The- 
ological Seminary as Lutheran. We should 
have said Unitarian. 


..No better historical work is done than 
in the New England Historical and Genealogical 





Register. The number for October has two 


valuable papers on Gen. Knox and Col. Seth 
Warner, with other contributions of more 
purely statistical or antiquarian interest. 


... Over The Way; or, Ned Harris's Resolve is 
published in one volume with a story of the 
same kind, called Bravo. Both are “‘ temper- 
ance’’ s tories, and have the merits and the de- 
merits which belong to stories written for the 
purpose of enforcing a moral. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. Longtellow’s “ Ultima Thule” has been 
republished in England. 


Mr. Gladstone is preparing a history of the 
famous statesmen of the Tudor period. 


The “Odyssey”? has been translated into 
English ballad meter by Sir Charles du Cane. 


During his enforced vacation Lord Beacons- 
field is writing a new novel, the title of which 
will be ‘‘ Endymion.” 


A collection of Mr. Ruskin’s scattered letters 
will soon appear, with the characteristic title 
of ‘‘ Arrows of the Chace.”’ 


A French translation of Goethe’s “ Faust,” 


by H. Blaze de Bury, is said to be the best yet 
offered to the French pubiic. 


Professor Erasmus Wilson is writing a bis- 
tory of Ancient Egypt, his object being to give 
a full account of the obelisk builders. 


The Earl of Dufferin intends publishing the 
speeches made by him in the House of Lords 


and elsewhere while Governor-General of 
Canada. 
The Rev. Dr. Cunningham Geikie, the 


author of the “ Life of Christ,” has completed 
the first volume of a series of works on the 
Old Testament. 


A French translation of ‘‘ Picturesque Amer- 
fea’ bas appeared, under the title of ‘‘ The 
United States and Canada.”’ It is edited by 
Benedict Henry Revoil. 


Hereafter Harper's Magazine will be issued 
simultaneously at London and New York, 
Mesers. Sampson, Low & Co. being the English 
publishers. This arrangement will commence 
with the December number. 


Mr. Tennyson is said to have expressed 
himeelf as “‘ surprised at the general excellence 
of the current poetry of the day.”” The poet 
laureate has written a new tragedy in two acts, 
which will shortly be produced, with Mr. 
Henrv Irving in the leading part. 


The series of lectures recently delivered be- 
fore the Union Theological Seminary, of this 
city, by Prof. Henry ‘alderwood, D.D., of 
the University of Edinburgh, on “‘ The Rela- 
tions of Science and Religion,” are to be pub- 
lished in February next, by Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 


Mrs. Helen Kendrick Johnson, the wife of 
Mr Rossiter Johnson, has cdited a collection 
of three hundred songs, of English, Scotch, 
Irish, and American origin. The book will be 
entitled ‘‘ Our Familiar Songs, and Those Who 
Made Them,” and the music will be given, as 
well as the words. 


The Royal Library of Berlin has recent- 
ly celebrated its first centenary in its pres- 
ent rooms. It was founded by Frederick 
William, the “‘ Great Elector,”’ and when he 
died the works accumulated consisted of 
20,000 books and 1,618 MSS. The present 
library contains 800,000 books and 15,000 MSS. 


A fragment of an old French poem was 
lately discovered at the city library of Treves, 
the author of which, according to marginal 
notes, was no less a personage than Richard 
Ceur de Lion. Returning from the Holy 
Land, he was shipwrecked on the coast of 
Dalmatia, and held captive by Henry VI ina 
castle of the Tyrol. This poem, which is 
entitled ‘* Sainte Norma et sou fils Saint Devy,” 
was probably composed during this captivity. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


WILL PUBLISH, NOV. 6th, 
Common Sense in the Household. 


A Manual of Practical Housewifery. By 
MaRIon HAarRLanp. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth. 
A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. $1.75. 
Marion Harland’s ‘‘ Common Sense in the 
Household” having reached a sale of more 
than one hundred thousand copies, the plates 
became so worn that it was found neces- 
sary to remake them, as the demand for the 
book increases every year. This has given the 
author an opportunity, which she has not neg- 
lected, for revising and enlarging the work, 
andit is now reissued in a new and attractive 
binding, with a number of important ad- 
Uniform with it in price and binding are 
issued BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, AND 
TEA, and THE DINNER YEAR BOOK. 
The latter is reduced in price from $2.25 to 
$1.75, the only change being the omission of 
the colored plates. (It is also published with 
the colored plates at $2.25.) 
These three books form Marion Harland’s 
“* Common Sensein the Household Series,” and 
together are intended to give information and 
advice to housekeepers upon all questions which 
arisein the daily round of their duties. They 
are the most popular and comprehensive of 
their class that exist and have received unis- 
versal endorsement and approbation, 


** For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, upon 
receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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A New and Uniform Edition of 


THE WORKS OF 


CANON KINGSLEY. 


A NEW VOLUME. 


OUT OF THE DEEP. 


Words for the Sorrowful, from the writings 
Cuanies Kinas_er. 12mo, cloth gilt, $1.50. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


ALTON LOCKE, TAILOR AND POET. With a 
rtrait of the Author, and Memoir by Tuomas 
fe GueEs, Esq.,Q.C. 12mo, $1.75. 

HYPATIA; NEW FOES WITH AN OLD FACE. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. Chautuaqua edition. Paper, 
60 cents; cloth, $1. 

WESTWARD HO! THE VOYAGES AND AD- 
VENTURES OF SIR AMYASLEIGH. 12mo, $1.75. 

TWO YEARS AGO, 12mo, $1.75. 

YEAST. APROBLEM. 12mo, $1.75. 

HEREWAEDS THE WAKE. LAST OF THE 

GLISH. 12mo, $1.75. 

_.- JEROFS; OR, GREEK FAIRY TALES FOR 
MY fy ne With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.75. American edition. Cloth, extra gilt, $1.50. 

THE WATER BABIES, A FAIRY TALE FOR 
AL ano! BABY. With filustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.75. Am aim edition. Square 12mo, cloth, 
extra gilt, $1.25. 

The Novels and Tales, eight volumes, in box. $12. 


POEMS, Complete Collected Edition. 12mo, $8. 
AT LAST. A CHRISTMAS IN THE WEST INDIES. 
With numerous illustrations. 12mo, $1. cr 
MADAM. Hew AND LADY WHY} or, FIRST 
IN EARTH LORE FOR {HILDREN. 
With. pt aR illustrations. 12mo, $1.7. 
American edition. 12mo, $1.50. 
GLAUCUS. WONDERS OF THE SEASHORE. 
With colored illustrations. 12me, $1.75. 
PROSE iDy LLS. NEW AND OLD. Illustrated. 














12mo, $1. 

CONTENTS : en Charm_of — ye 
studies <= a Winter Garden "— Ocean to 
Sea,” etc., etc. 

PLAYS AND PURITANS, AND OTHER HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. With Portrait of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 12mo, 81.75. 

SAK TARY. 


ESSAYS. 

musteRic AL LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 

Conteyts: “ Alexandria and Her Schools ”—" An- 
cten Regime,” etc. $1.25. 
SCIENTIFIC LECTURES 4xD ESSAYS. 

Containing Town Geology, etc. $1.75. 
LECTURES, LITERARY AND GENERAL. $1.75. 
THE HERMITS. 81.75. 
THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON, $1.7. 
The Miscellaneous Works, twelve volumes, in paper 
box, $18. 


MACMILLAN & GO., 


NO. 22 BOND STREET. NEW YORK. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Works. 


AND ott SOCIAL LECTURES 








Whittier’s Complete 


POETICAL WORKS. 


With fine Portrait. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$6.75; half calf, $13.50; morocco, $18. 


PROSE WORKS. 


Two vols. 
morocco, $ 
An po an library edition of these works, which 
have made the nameof Whitt er a cherished house- 
hold word wherever the English language is spoken 
or read. 
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*,* For aale by Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 
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no 46.—Life of Spurgeon 
Illastrated. A neg be pooh, octave size. Price, 
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Young's Analytical Concordance. Only 
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Important New Work on Painting. 


ATISTORY OF PAINTING: 


‘ ’ ‘ ' 
Ancient, Early Christian, and Mediaval, 
From the German of the late Dr. ALFRED WOLTMANN 
and Dr. Kart Worrmaxn. Edited by Sipweyr Cor- 
vin, M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Arts in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Large 8vo. With numer- 
ous Tlustrations. Cloth, $7.50. Half morocco, 

$10.50. Tree calf, $15.00. 

The need which has been felt for an adequate gener- 
eral History of Painting,in which the scattered re- 
sults of research should be collected and set forth for 
the benefit alike of th dent and ¢ 1 reader, in- 
duced the late Professor Woltmann to undertake the 
Present work. 

In this volume the story of Christian painting is pre- 
faced by Dr. Woermann’s account of Painting as 
practiced in Ancient Egypt. the Asiatic Empires, 
Greece, and Rome. Professor Woltmann's own share 
of the book is especially distinguished for its copious 
and original treatment of the various European 
Schools of Mini Painting, Mural Painting, and 
Mosaic in the Early Christian and Middle Ages, a 
knowledge of which branches of the subject is essen- 
tial to the understanding of the genius of those axes. 

Speaking generally, it may be said with confidence 
that the narrative here set forth before the reader is 
the most complete and trustworthy History of Paint- 
ing yet written. 

*,* A History of Modern Painting, by the same au- 
thors, is in press. continuing and completing the work. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 755 Broadway, New York. 








NOW READY. 


MS. FORRESTER'S NEW NOVEL. 
ROY so VIOLA. 


By the Author of ‘‘Diana Carew,’’ 
‘6 Viva,” ** Mignon,’’ etc., etc. 


12me, Extra Cloth, $1.25. Paper cover, 
60 cents. 


“* Roy and Viola’ is an admirable tale, told by one 
who can vividly describe and incisively comment on 
the manners and personnel of modern society. The 
dialogue is easy and natural and the writing fresh.” — 
The London World. 


DANGERS Ano DUTIES. 
TALKS TO MEN AND WOMEN. 


By Rev. DUDLEY WARD RHODES, 
Author of “* Creed and Greed,” “‘ Marriage and 
Divorce,” etc., etc. 
12me, Extra Cloth, $1. 50. 


*,* For sale by ‘all Booksellers, or or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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Religious Autelligence. 


CLOSE OF THE EPISCOPAL GEN. 
ERAL CONVENTION. 





Tue General Convention finished its 
business, and adjourned Wednesday, Octo. 
ber 27th. It has been a very busy session 
and a great deal has been accomplished. 
The calendar was a very full one, and in 
the closing days of the session motions aud 
measures were disposed of quite rapidly. 

On Monday the Committee on the State of 
the Church reported, calling attention to 
the neglect of the Southern and Western 
which, depressed and impover- 
ished, ‘‘ are left to carry on their mission 
work with little more assistance than can be 
secured within their own limits.” 

‘Why is it that those 4,000,000 of the 
colored race found in those diocesses, 
clothed with the elective franchise, eligible 
to all places of trust—to our legislative 
halls, to seats in Congress, and acting in 
many instances as teachers of the young— 
should awaken far less enthusiasm and call 
forth not a moiety of the liberality that the 
Indian does, who is clothed with no such 
responsibility and no such opportunity for 
exercising such large influenee, and, being 
uninstructed himself, is incapable of in 
structing others?” 


dioceses, 


The Committee also stated that they dis- 
cover in some of the clergy a disposition 
to conform to various sentiments and opin 
which consist- 
ent with ministerial fidelity nor approved 
by the worldly-minded.” 

** Places ure frequented, amusements are 
indulged in, and opinions are advocated 
whici make them popular, perhaps, with 
those who gladly welcome them as compan- 
ions, but have no respect for their instrue- 


ions, ouce were neither 


It goes on to say 


tions or admonitions. To escape the impu- 
tation of being puritanical, they approach, 
if they do not enter, the realms of worldly 
conformity, levity, and indifference. In 


the sadininistration of their parishes and 
securing means for their maintenance they 
permit aud countenance those things whic 

the natural man loves and in which the 
young take most delight. Churches were 
once built by lotteries; but the moral sense 
of the community was at last offended and 
they were prohibited. Now  theatricals, 
dances, suppers, and whatever else will 
draw money from the throng, who love ex- 
citement and amusement, are presented 
as attractions for securing the means with 
which to carry on the Church’s work. The 
Committee believe’ those practices are de- 
stroying public respect for many teachers of 
our holy religion, as they appeal to motives 
from which men should not act in the Re- 
deemer’s service, or in making offerings for 
his holy work, while they cause the enemies 
of God to blaspheme.” 

The report was adopted, and sent to the 
House of 
The House of Deputies agreed to postpone 
certain changes in the Prayer Book in the 
direction of liturgical enrichment. The 
two houses met together as a Board of Mis- 
sions, heard Dr. Love, a colored man, who 
is to go to Hayti as a missionary. He 
spoke in opposition to the election of col- 
ored bishops and colored presbyters for 
colored Episcopalians. He preferred that 
these class differences should cease; and, 
besides, there are many congregations of 
colored people scattered through the South 
who prefer and demand white rectors. Dr. 
Porter (white), rector of St. Mark’s 
Church (colored), of Charleston, 8. C., also 
spoke, showing how his church had raised 
$10,500 for various pnrposes in the past two 
years. A series of resolutions in relation to 
the necessity for a theological institute in 
the South for the training of colored 
ministers was referred to the Board of 
Managers. <A proposal to organize a church- 
building commission and to raise a fund of 
$1,000,000, the interest of which wiil build 
100 churches yearly, was adopted. At the 
evening session on Monday a motion for a 
committee to revise the liturgy was dis- 
cussed and carried. 

On Tuesday au interesting debate occurred 
on report of the commitiee in favor of a 
shortened service. The sense of the House 
ot Deputies was unmistakably for such 
ecrvice; but exception was taken to the pro- 
vision which forbade the use of any prayers 
not in the Prayer Book. Phillips Brooks 
said this was a restriction on the liberties 
of the clergy. He occasionally read prayers 
not in the Prayer Book, and he objected to 
being cut off from this privilege. After 
further debate, this clause was stricken out, 
and the canon was adopted by a large ma. 


Bishops for their concurrence. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
TS 
—_—=— 


concur, and there was a struggle over the 
matter of using prayers not in the Prayer 
Book, the result of which was that Phillips 
Brooks and party were beaten, and the 
clause was restored. In regard to the appoint- 
ment of a committee to examine the revised 
version of the Bible, it was agreed that 
such committee, to be composed of five 
bishops, five clergy, aud five laymen, be 
appointed, with instructions not to re- 
port until the Convocation of Canter 
bury takes action on the subject. The 
House confirmed the nomination of Dr. 
Paddock, of Brooklyn, to be missionary 
bishop of Wasbington Territory, and the 
report recommending a joint committee on 
the question of establishing a Colored 
Oburch in the South was adopted. The 
new canon providing for deaconesses was 
also passed; but the constitutional amend- 
ment reducing the number of deputies in 
the House was lost. 

On Wednesday a resolution was passed 
that a missionary bishop should be ap- 
pointed for every territory, and that a com 
mission of twenty-one bishops, presbyters, 
und laymen should be appointed to muke 
provision for these bishops, the commission 
to uct in conjunction with the managers of 
the Board of Missions. After some routine 
business had been transacfed, the pastoral 
letter of the bishops was read, and the Con- 
vention adjourned to meet in Philadelphia, 
in 1883. 

The pastoral letter showed what the Pro- 
testunt Episcopal Church must be, if it 
would ‘‘ possess the land.” It must have 


the following qualifications: 

‘1. Competent knowledge. Such a 
Chureh must keep pace with intellectual 
progress; must be able to deal with the 
great moral and social problems of the day; 
to grapple with the assaults of infidelity; 
to meet successfully the skeptic upon his 
own ground; to shed light upon perplexing 
questions and direct bewildered minds. 

**2. Practical charity. Wherever she 
goes blessing should follow. In a utilitari- 
an age, letit be manifest that there are no 
more effective, benevolent, and philan- 
thropic agencies than those that flow from 
love to the Redeemer and the redeemed. 

**8. Genuine sympathy with her own 
times and people. Sbe must be, mind and 
heart, an American Church—not a fossil- 
ized relic of mediwval ages—large-hearted 
and alive to the pallens around her, 
while firm in faith and immovable from her 
foundation. 

‘4, Missionary zeal and activity. En- 
ergy, zeal, and activity in this work, so full 
of promise, are not only indispensable, 
that we may win fresh conquests for Christ, 
but also to establish our own title to the 
trust and adhesion of those who confess 
his holy name, 

“5. The Church that is to take strong 

hold of the nation must show herself faith- 
ful. Such a Church must be true to her 
own piinciples and show herself consistent 
with her profession.” 
The letter also called attention to the 
growth of extravagance in living, self- 
indulgence, fondness for amusements of 
an exciting and corrupting influence, and 
the increasing desecration of the Lord’s 
Day. 





The Glasgow Presbytery of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland has had three long 
and somewhat exciting sessions in regard toa 
ease of alleged heresy. Everybody has heard 
of the volume of ‘‘ Scotch Sermons,” which 
has attracted so much attention, by reason of 
the liberal views set forth in many of the ser- 
mons. Among those who contributed dis- 
courses to that book is the Rev. W. L. Mae- 
Farlan, of the Glasgow Presbytery. Dr. 
Jamieson opened the matter by a motion to 
refer the two sermons by Mr. MacFarlan toa 
committee for examination, with instractions 
to confer with their author and report at an 
early date. Dr. Jamieson said the sermon on 
“ Authority’ tended, in his opivion, to imit 
or, rather, to detract from the authority of the 
Bible as the Word of God, and it seemed to indi- 
cale that the writer had rejected the theories 
of plenary aud verbal inspiration and faith in 
miracles ; and that he did not believe in the 
historical Christ, but in a mythical personage, 
created by the inventive imagination of the 
Christians of the second century and invested 
by them with imaginary attributes of wisdom 
and power. In the second sermon, which 
bore the title “‘ Things that Cannot be Shaken,” 
it was stated that the new sciences had shakeo 
the old theologies—anch as the descent of 
man from the Adam of Genesis, the fell of 
that Adam, aud so on—although the author 
had not. one tittle of evidence, either scientific 
or historical, in favor of that position. The 





jority. The Bishops, however, refused to 


dogmas that, according to Mr. MacFarlan, had 
been shaken included the vicarious death of 





Obrist, and this declaration was also inconsist- 
ent with Scripture.’’ In conclusion, he said Mr. 
MacFarlan had declared that the old theologies 
were being shaken and would soon be over- 
turned. Mr, Cochrane, whoseconded Dr. Jamie- 
son’s Motion, said the two sermons denied not 
only the divine authority of the Scriptures, 
but nearly all the cardinal doctrines of 
revealed religion. When the voting came, 
there were five motions before fhe Pres- 
bytery besides that of Dr. Jamieson’s, as 
follows: By the Rey. F. L. Robertson, 8t. 
Andrew’s, that they did not “feel called upon 
to take any action beyond enjoining on the 
writer to exercise greater caution and prudence 
12 handling the truth, so as not to disquiet the 
minds of the faithfal”; by the Rev. J. Watt, 
Anderston, that they did not consider it ex- 
pedient ‘‘to take actiou in the matter at pres- 
ent, and that they leave it to the brethren who 
have introduced the subject, to bring it up 
again ina more precise form, if they see fit’’; 
by the Rev. J. Macleod, Govan, that they 
should “ appoint a committee for the purpose 
of definitely indicating to the alleged author 
of these sermons the difficulties felt by his 
brethren in regard to them, in the hope that he 
may be able to take such measures as may 
render further proceedings unnecessary”; by 
the Rev. A. Leiper, Gorbals, that they should 
appoint a committee to “tabulate the pas- 
sages’’ which seemed to contradict the Stand- 
ards of the Church, *‘ confer with Mr. MacFar- 
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denomination, but is doing a great deal 
of good. The receipts for home and for- 
eign missions are not very large as yet; but 
they are increasing. For home missions $9,878 
was received and 17 missionaries were em- 
ployed. For foreign missions the receipts were 
$12,887. The foreign missions are in Turkey, 
France, Denmark, and (singularly enough) in 
Engiand. At the recent meeting of the Con- 
vention, held in Louisville, a statistical table 
was presented, which goes to show that the 
Disciples have not been so much beyond the 
truth in their claims in regard to membersbip 
as many have supposed. We print the table, 
asa matter of general interest : 





lan, obtain from him, if possible, a specifi 
and deteiled retractation of the offensive 
statements and a written promise to with- 
draw from circulation the two sermons, and 
abstain from like teaching for the future,” 
or, should these conditions not be complied 
with, to “ prepare a libel against Mr. Mac- 
Farlan upon an early date’’; and by the Rey. 
R. Stewart, St. Mark’s, that, as the discourses 
were “‘misleading and unsettling, as well as 
offensive to many of the best friends of the 
Chureb,’’ that Mr. MacFarlan should be adnfon- 
ished, ‘‘ with al) due solemnity, in the expect- 
ation that in the future he will be more careful 
and guarded in his teaching.’’ All the mo 
tions were voted down in succession, except 
Dr. Jamieson’s, which was adapted. The last 
division was 25 to 21, with eight abstentions. 


....The Universalist General Convention 
was held this year at Hudson, N. Y. J. D. W. 
Jay, of Massachusetts, was re-elected presi- 
dent and Dr. W. H. Ryder was chosen vice- 
president. The Board of Trustees reported in 
detail on the general work of the denomina- 
tiou. Twelve ministers died duriug the year. 
Missionary work was carried on in special 
parishes and by state conventious. One mis- 
sionary, George Moses, is at work among the 
Indians. In the matter of scholarships, forty 
beneficiaries were aided. to the extent of about 
$6,000. The income of the Board of Trustees 
was $18,199. Fuller statistical returns than in 
previous years show that there are 889 parishes 
and 83,579 members. The church property, 
less debis upon it, is valued at $6,752,100. 
The total of expenditures during the year 
was $1,180,997. Large payments were made 
on church debts. The Convention approved 
indirectly the withholding of beneficiary aid 
from students who use tobacco. A report on 
pastoral settlements made, says The Christian 
Leader, a ‘‘ surprising revelation of the number 
of idle parishes; of the average years of idle- 
ness; of the extreme brevity of the average 
pastorate; of the large amount of church 
property suffering through neglect; of the 
most pernicious custom of parishes in 
‘sampling the pastors of churches in the way 
of candidating.’’’ It was referred to the Board 
of Trustees. A report on the International 
Sunday-school Lessons gave a general approv- 
alofthem. A minority report, signed by one, 
opposed the use of the Lessons. The longest 
and most earnest discussion of the session was 
on a proposed modification of the Confession 
of Faith, which has been before previous 


General Conventions. The motion was to 


change the last clause of Article II, so 
that it will read “‘ the whole family of man- 
kind will fivally attain holiness and happiness,” 
instead of “ finally restore the whole family,”’ 
ete. Dr. E, H. Capen, of the Board of Trus- 
tees, explained that the change was recom- 
mended not because the trustees personally 
desired the change. He thought that a ma- 
jority would, for themselves, prefer no altera- 
tion; but it had been made evident. that the 
word *‘restore”’ met with conscientious scru- 
ples im the minds of a great many. For these 
reasons the Trustees had made the proposition. 
Mr. Hayward said the word “‘ restore” did not 
fairly represent the belief of Universalists at 
the present day. In the end a motion to post- 
pone indefinitely prevailed bya vote of 34 to 
21. There were delegates present from 15 
states and two territories. 


..»-The General Christian Missionary Con- 
vention represents the missionary interests 
of the Disciples of Christ (Campbellites). 
It is a volvntary organization, which is 
meeting with considerable opposition in the 
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Besides this, it is estimated that there is a float 
ing membership of 50,000, which would give a 
grand total of upward of 600,000 in the United 
States. 


...-The French Government is proceeding 
with the work of closing the establishments of 
non-authorized cengregations or orders. On 
Saturday last houses of various orders were 
closed in Toulon, Nismes, Carpentras, and 
Marseilles. The officers of the law were com- 
pelled to force the doors in two cases. Ejghty- 
seven French Seminarists have arrived in 
Spain. Protests are in course of preparation 
in Paris and elsewhere. In Marseilles a depu- 
tation waited on the prefect to protest against 
the execution of the decrees ; but the prefect re- 
fused to receive them, saying he considered that 
all who refused to obey the laws were rebels. The 
president of the deputation warmly denounced 
the use of the term rebels. He said: ‘“‘ We do 
not protest against the laws, but against the 
decrees.” The deputation withdrew, leaving 
a written protest behind, which the prefect 
returned to them. Some weeks ago the min- 
ister of public worship sent a circular to all 
the bishops, asking them to see that none of 
the professors of the closed seminaries were 
given positions in authorized schools. A 
Catholic correspondent says the mode of pro- 
cedure will be as follows : 

“ A government inspector is to present him- 
self at each of the colleges, ett. formerly con- 
ducted by the Jesuits or some other religious 
order, and now transformed into Ecoles libres. 
He will request to see the register of the house- 
hold, which, being brought to him, he will 
examine the roll of the various masters, pro- 
fessors, etc., and aseertain if any of the names 
are amongst those who were employed under 
the old dispensation and belonging to the con- 
grezations dispersed from the of June 
to the 8lst of August. If any are found to coln- 
cide, the inspector will acquaint the minister of 
public instruction with the fact. The minister 
will ‘invite’ the superior to dismiss the ob- 
jectionable functionary; and, in the event of a 
refusal, he will send the affair on to his col- 
league of the interior, whose province it is ‘to 
put in motion the agen:s of the public force 
ch with the execution of all acts of au- 
thority.’” 


...-The committee appointed by the Perma 
nent Commission of the Seottish Free Church 
Assembly to consider the writings of Prof. 
Smith met recently to hear and act upon a 
report from @ sub-committee, appointed to 
consider responses to a circular of the con- 
vener asking members to point out what they 
considered objectionable in the writings of 
Prof. Smith. This sub-committee made a re- 
port, as the Scotsman learns, which occupied 
about twenty minutes in being read. It made 
no recommendation, but stated pointedly the 
objections to T-of. Smith’s views. The Com- 
mission was to have met October 27th, we be- 
“‘Heve, when the committee were to report. 





...-Bishop David Seth Daggett, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, died re- 
cently, in Richmond, Va., aged 70. He was 
consecrated bishop im 1866. 
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The Funday-school. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 14th. 


JOSEPH, THE WISE RULER.—GEN. ‘x1, 
41—57. 


Nores,—“ Pharaoh,”’—Not the name; but 

the title of the king and borne by all the kings. 
“ Ring."—A signet ring, which was to 
be his badge of authority, In those days men 
did not so much sign their names as impress 
their seal on any letter or document, which 
would attest it better than writing. So now 
jaw requires seals to be put on legal docu- 
ments. “* Fine linen.”’—Specimens of the 
fine linen of ancient Egypt can be seen in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. It is not 
as fine as our finest linen; but was not at all 
coarse “* The second chariot.."—The king 
would himself ride in the first chariot. 
“* Bow the knee.”—The exact meaning of this 
word in the original {s not certainly known. 
It is, probably, an old Egyptian word. The 
general sense is clear.—-—‘ No man lift up 
his hond.”—This is in full accord with Eastern 
exaggeration. “ Zaphnath Paaneah,”” — 
Means substance of life. “* Asenath,’’— 
Devoted to the god Neith. ‘* Potipherah.” 
—Devoted to Ra. ** On.’—A city on the 
Nile delta, half a dozen miles below Cairo, 
from which came the vbelisk just brought to 
New York. ‘“ Went throughout all the 
laud.”’—To carry on his official duties. 
“* Manasseh,”’ ** Ephraim.”"—Meaning in the 
Hebrew form, as explained in the context, one 
who causes to forget and very fruitful. 
“* Hath made me forget.”,—Not really forgot- 
ten; but all the present bappinvess has made 
the past seem like a dream. ‘* The dearth 
was in all lands.”»—Not literally ; but the lands 
about Egypt. ** Famine was over all the 
face of the earth.”’—Rather, land. The word 
for land and earth is the same in Hebrew. 

Instruction.—Rulers are from the Lord. We 
have just elected our rulers ; but God rules even 
in their election. Joseph over all the land of 
Egypt, or the President over all the United 
States, is in God’s hand. 

Joseph could not have been made ruler if he 
had not shown himself faithful and efficient in 
the prison. He was a man that always wanted 
tobe doing something useful, so that things 
would go better ; and he had good judgment to 
back it. If he had not gone out of his way to 
please the butler and baker, he would not have 
become ruler of Egypt. It is not only a duty, 
but it pays to try to be helpful always. 

Rulers should be respected. It was proper 
to bow the knee before him. Yet Joseph was 
no better or greater in heart when second 
ruler than when steward of the prison. Let 
us respect every one that is respectable. Re- 
spect a child that is trying to do well. There 
is no more beautiful sight in the world than a 
child that is trying hard to do his: whole duty. 
He may be President yet. 

Joseph connected himself by marriage with 
@ high priestly family. These priests under- 
stood pe fectly well that idols are nothing, and 
that the true God is only one. We should alj 
seek just as respectable and elevating connec- 
tions as we can. 

Joseph “‘ went throughout all the land of 
Egypt.” Some men would have said: Nowl 
have my highest ambition satisfied, and I will 
take things easy; but Joseph said, My highest 
ambition is more than satisfied, and I must go 
to work. Whena young person is promoted 
to a higher class in school, or to a position in a 
family or business, then he should follow 
Joseph’s example, and begin to fill its duties 
just as well as possible. 

Some people try to do just as little as can 
be asked of them in any sphere; doing just 
their duty, perhaps, but nothing more. A man- 
ly and Christian person will not measure his 
work by what others expect of him, but by his 
ability. He will do all his own duty, and then 
try to do also what others leave undone. 

Forethought comes very near being a Chris- 
tian duty. Every young person should save, 
as Joseph saved, something every year. If you 
have an income, whether measured by pennies 
or dollars, don’t spend it all, even for charity; 
but save a little, which shall be increasing in 
the bank, till the time when you may need it, in 
time of sickness or in business. 

Though Joseph’s prosperity made him almost 
forget bis toil, yet the toil had done him good. 
It is well, in youth especially, to learn to endure 
hardness, as good soldiers. It is those that 
ean endure hardness that succeed the best. 

When one has passed the period of privation 
and reached success, it will be very pleasant to 
recall the toils and pains of the way. It is very 
pleasant, when one has got home, to recall and 
tell of ali the hard times we had on a journey. 
In Heaven it will be pleasant to remember earth. 

Where provision has been made against 
trouble, he would be very foolish that would 
not make use of it. If we save jnenez savings 
tmiser w 
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ews of the Week. 


Two thousand and fifty Irish constabu- 
lary have been ordered to the Curragh of Kil- 
dare. If the ordinary powers of the law are 
found insufficient to meet the disturbances in 
Ireland, the Parliament is to be asked to meet 
the emergency by special legislation. ._ Mr. 
O’Conner, chief lieutenant of Mr. Parnell, says 
that, ifthe Government persists in its prosecu- 
tion of the Land League members, murders 
and agrarian outrages must be expected. 


..A dispatch of recent date from Persia 
states that 20,000 Kurds, under Sheik Abdallah, 
are advancing on Tabriz. They have mas- 
sacred the entire population of So-Uj-Bolak. 
The garrison of Tabriz is only 2,000 strong. 
Reinforcements of 7,000 men, twenty guns, 
with five Austrian officers, under command of 
an uncle of the Shah, have been hurriedly sent 
from Teheran. The Kurds occupy 3,000 
square miles of Persian territory. 


....-The Census Office has issued a bulletin 
showing the results of the first count of the 
populations of the Counties of Kings, Queens, 
Richmond, and Suffolk, in the State of New 
York, according to the schedules returned by 
the enumerators. The bulletin shows that the 
population of the four counties is 783,016, of 
which 381,157 are males and 401,859 females. 
226,813 are foreign-born and 16,499 colored. 


..--A courier who recently arrived at Santa 
Fé, New Mexico, from Ojo Caliente, Mexico, 
one hundred and fifty miles south of Fort 
Quitman, stated that at daylight on the 28th 
of October a band of thirty Apaches attacked 
a picket of twelve men of the Ninth Cavalry, 
killing two. A company of soldiers from 
Fort Quitman has been sent in pursuit. 


..A riot occurred in Denver, Col., on the 
night of October 30th, and the city was in the 
hands of a mob for eight hours. The disturb- 
ance grew out of the alleged illegal registra- 
tion of 8,000 persons not entitled to register 
and opposition to the Chinese. Several men 
were killed, and Chinese houses were battered 
down and their occupants driven away. 


..Few persons were present at the opening 
of the Prussian Diet, on the 2th of October. 
The court and diplomatic galleries were 
empty. The address of the Emperor was 
listened to in silence, except when a reduction 
in the taxes of 14,000,000 marks was mentioned. 


--.-Mr. Parnell, speaking at a banquet in 
Galway, on the 25th of October, said that, if 
Irishmen would call upon their countrymen in 
America for help, and show them that there is 
a fair chance of success, their trained and or- 
ganized assistance would be given to Ireland. 


----There are 42,959 post-offices in the 
United States, of which 41,228 are filled by ap- 
pointees of the Postmaster-General and 1,761 
by the appointees of the President. It is 
estimated that not less than 110,000 persons 
are directly connected with the postal service. 


-.-The four days of continuous rain in 
Southern New Jersey, during the past week, 
has brought to an end the sufferings from 
drought of live stock and the losses of the farm- 
ers and people of the manufacturing towns. 


..--It is reported from Buenos Ayres that all 
the provincial armies are to be abolished. A 
proposal has been made in Congress to grant a 
stibsidy of $100,000 yearly to a line of steamers 
between Buenos Ayres and this city. 


.-. Mr. Gladstone’s new Irish Land Bill will 
depend upon the conclusions of the Land 
Tenure Commission, appointed by Parliament 
to consider the relations of landlord and tenant 
in Ireland. 


«...Of the 14,500,000 quintals of grain im- 
ported into France during the first eight 
months of the present year 9,000,000 quintals 
came from America. 


..A Berlin dispatch to the London News 
states that Prince Bismarek has sent a commis- 
sion to Alsace to study the condition of the 
workmen there. 


..-.The Austro-Serbian difficulty is likely to 
continue, as the Serbian premier, who recently 
resigned, is opposing the formation of a new 
cabinet. 


.---The French Government is about to pro- 
ceed against the Legitimist General Chautte, 
for using language calculated to stir up a civil 
war. 


-+--Uneasiness is manifested in London over 
the relations of England and Austria, but the 
condition of affairs remains unchanged. 


..-By a collision on the Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
pati, and St. Louis Railroad, onthe 20th of 
October, four persons were killed. 


.«The inhabitants of Dulcigno have deter- 
mined to resist even the Turkish regulars, if 
Doel I ef attempt to occupy the town. 


.-Mount Vesuvius continues tn active 








eruption and streams of lava are flowing 
down the western side. 


..The reduction of the public debt for the 
month of October will reach $7,000,000, and 
possibly $8,000,000. 


--.-It is reported that proposals are being 
made in London and Paris for a Greek war 
loan. 


.. The lighthouse on Thimb‘e Shoals, Vir- 
ginia, was burned on the 30th ult. 


.... The President has appointed Thursday, 
November 25th, as Thanksgiving Day. 


... 81x lives were lost by a railway disaster 

in Belgium on the 28th of October. 
..The Bulgarian Assembly opened on the 

28th ult. 

...- It is said that differences have arisen in 
the French Cabinet. 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELIEF of Coughs and 
Colds use the popular remedy, Madame Porter's 
Cough Balsam, one of the best and cheapest 
medicines sold. Its virtues have been tested 
by thousands for many years in the treatment 
of all diseases of the Throat and Lungs, and is 
confidently offered as areliever of those dis- 
eases. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents a bottle. 
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Mineral Spring Water 


has shown great power in the relief and cure of Lav. 
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The Dansville Sanitarium, 


A health resort for invalids and overworked-profes® 
sional men and the most restful of all places for care- 
worn and tired-out people needing recuperation and 
out-of-door life. Delightful mountain scenery; the 
best of water; no fogs; no malaria; excellent bathing 
facilities, including the famous MOLIERE THERMO- 
ELECTRIC BATH. A corps of “ regular” physicians, 
. including lady Physician for — work; also kind 
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~ UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


ALD J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(Buropean Plan, 
Broadway andiilh Street, New York. 


wm. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 
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THANK God that the American people 
can yet be trusted! Now six times has the 
nation responded to the appeal of the 
Republican party, representing the prin- 
ciples of nationality, honesty, and equal 
rights for all classes, and six times has it 
elected a President who was pledged to 
maintain inviolate the integrity and honor 
of the United States. Let lightning carry 
the news to Europe thet the Great Republic 
understands herself, and that the sister re- 
publics of the world need not be ashamed! 

What has been gained is clear. In the 
first place, we have a man, and not a block 
of wood for President. President Garfield, 
as we shall be glad to call him, is a man of 
the largest culture and broadest intelligence 
that the country can supply. He will be 
the head of his own Cabinet and the affairs 
of stute will be well conducted. ‘There 
will be no gross blunders of inexperienced 
men. 

Public credit will be sustained. There 
will be no childish tampering with the cur- 
rency; no absurd revolution in our financial 
system, to put back the current of prosper- 
ity flowing over the land; no cessation of 
the rapid reduction of the public debt. 
We shall have good times and our debt 
will be paid and taxes decreased legiti- 
mately. 

All classes of our citizens shall, they shal 
have their equal rights. We know that in 
state matters the National Government can 
interfere but little. So be it; but, never- 
theless, the colored voters of the Southern 
States shall have their equal rights. What 
cannot be done directly shall be done in- 
directly. Even Mississippi and Alabama 
shall feel the mora! influence of the un- 
wavering indignation of the Christian 
North. They promised Hancock a solid 
South. We have given them in reply a 
solid North, unless poor, lonesome New 
Jersey is still out of the Union and forms a 
sole exception. We have torn from them 
the Lower House of Congress, on which they 
made their frail boast. We have redeemed 








the Senate, probably, from the Democratic 
majority. Wehave taught the South that 
they can no longer be supported by the na- 
tion in their attempt to suppress liberty of 
the ballot. There shall be freedom of vot- 
ing everywhere for Negroes, or twenty-one 
Republican states will know the reason 
why. Now the fruit will ripen fast. Al- 
ready the solid states of the South 
are beginning to yield. Their democ- 
racy is breaking up. Little as we love the 
heresy of the Virginian Readjusters, we are 
proud of the result in that state. We do 
not wonder that the Negroes form a coali- 
tion with the men who have manfully given 
them a free election, and we hope that Vir- 
ginia has even gone Republican by a 
large white vote on the national ticket. 
The Bourbon South is being hemmed in. 
We are moving down upon it in both Vir- 
ginias and Kentucky and Tennessee and 
Missouri, and are crowding all about it in 
the Carolinas, in Florida, and Texas. The 
end is sure, and the end is liberty; and it 
will not delay long. 

For these and other reasons, we congrat- 
ulate the nation. Our voters have proved 
too intelligent to be deceived by lies, too 
sterling to deal gently with slander and 
forgery. These crimes have not helped, 
they have hurt the 
Their shame has rested on their inventors, 
and there let it rest till it sinks them. 

And now a hearty congratulation not 
only to the American people, that has done 
its duty now six times, and will do it six 
times more; but also to you, Mr. Gar- 
field and Mr. Arthur, and the men 
who have managed the campaign so 
We believe you will 
un honorable administration. 


Democratic party. 


wisely. give us 
You cannot 
expect it to be wiser or better than that of 
President Hayes, which has been beyond 
all reproach. Try to makeit as good. Let 
us have the old Cabinet, so far as possible, 
retained. Mr. Evarts is still wanted there 
and so are Mr. Sherman and Mr. Schurz. 
Let the new administration help a little the 
doctrine of civil service reform. Be it un- 
derstood that the tenure is on good behav- 
ior, and not dependent on the se"fish freak 
of asenator or congressman. Let President 
Garfield stand free and untrammeled. 

Is it worth while to say a word to those 
witless people who are braying out that the 
election of Garfield means Grant in 1884 
and the Empire in 1888? If Garfield’s Ad- 
ministration, as we expect, proves to be as 
honorable as Hayes’s, he will much more 
probably be his own successor. The Re- 
public was never so solid and its future 
never so assured ason this fourth of No- 
vember, 1880. 





THE UNIVERSAL RENAISSANCE. 


WE live in a period like that of the fif- 
teenth century; only then the renaissance 
was local, affecting only Europe. Now the 
renaissance is universal, extending all over 
the world. Then learning and religion 
awoke in Italy, and Germany, and France, 
and England. Now they are awaking 
in Turkey, in India, in China, in Japan. 
Then the renaissance affected only a por- 
tion of the Christian Church. Now it is 
stirring up the whole Christian world— 
Greek and Armenian, as well as Cathoiic and 
Protestant; and, more than this, it is tear- 
ing up the foundations of Mchammedanism, 
Brahminism, and Buddhism. It is a uni- 
versal phenomenon of the greatest possible 
significance, which should attract the 
attention of all who have at heart the world’s 
welfare. It is the product, chiefly, of Pro- 
testant missions, carrying modern science 
and pure Christianity over all the earth. 

We see this renaissance even in the 
Roman Catholic Church. Catholicism in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century is 
becoming something vastly better than it 
was in the eighteenth. We know that there 
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was under the pontificate of Pius [X a de- 
velopment of ridiculous dogma, which has 
greatly injured the Church, with its Immac- 
ulate Conception, Infallibility, and Syllabus 
of errors, the work of a mischievous order, 
playing on the vanity of a weak, good man. 
But these are superficial, not the deep cur 
rent. In America, in England, all over 
Europe, toa greater or less extent, we see 
Catholicism becoming more and more 4 
preaching, spiritual religion, depending 
more on the simple general truths of the 
Gospel and making very much less of the 
worship of saints and tke superstitions 
which still attract the ignorant. The in- 
telligent people among the Catholics of 
Europe and America are in their practical 
belief now very much like Protestants. 
Temporal sovereignity has gone, or finds 
no defenders. The successor of Pius no 
longer denounces, but encourages the cir- 
culation of the Italian Scriptures, says as 
much ashe can about Jesus Christ and as 
little as he can about the Virgin and the 
saints, and bids his priests make science, 
and philosophy, and reason, and Scripture 
their weapons against infidelity. 

Look at the progress among the Oriental 
Churckes. Greece has felt the new move- 
ment. Inno country in Europe are more 
scholars in the universities, The young 
clergy are being educated in Leipzig and 
Berlin, and they carry back to Athens the 
ideas of Protestant Germany. Many of 
them now preach an Evangelical faith. 
The New Testament has been introduced 
this last year into the public schools of 
Greece. In Bulgaria a new nation is aris- 
ing, whose education and purer religion is 
the fruit of American mission work in that 
country and in Robert College, Constanti- 
nople. A letter from Rustchuk, in last 
Saturday’s New York Herald, tells how the 
Liberal party, now gaining control in the 
Bulgarian Church and state, calls itself 
‘* American,” in acknowledgment of its in- 
debtedness to these influences. In Asia 
Minor we see the same work going on with 
great rapidity. Not the new Protestant 
communities alone, but Greek and Arme- 
nian are establishing good schools and rap- 
idly throwing off the spell of ignorance 
and superstition. Give us twenty years 
more, and the Christians of Asia Minor 
will themselves develop force and courage to 
throw off the hated Moslem yoke and estab- 
lish a Christian state. 

But Mohammedanism is also waking up. 
its better element of monotheistic belief is 
asserting itself in a more intelligent way. 
Young Moslems are being educated now in 
Paris, instead of sitting cross-legged on the 
floors of the schools of Moohlahs, interm- 
inably crooning over the Koran. Hence 
come the liberal young statesmen who are 
proving impartial and effective rulers of 
Bagdad, Syria, and Smyrna. Mohammed- 
anism is very set, very conservative; but 
Mohammedanism has always had its sects, 
and free modern thought has already 
begun to seethe within it. 

Of the wonderful movement within the 
ancestral Brahminism of India we have 
often had occasion to speak. India is now 
full of educated men, who yet hold to their 
old religion; but they know that it is full 
of absurdities which they cannot believe. 
They reject its superstitions, and they are 
asking what there is left, They read the 
gospels of Jesus Christ, and find there 
something better than their own scriptures 
tell them. The Brahmo Somaj, the most 
advanced among them, have adopted a 
religion which they claim to be eclectic 
and which rests on the purest monotheism, 
acknowledging sinfulness and ill desert with 
great humbleness, trusting for forgiveness 
to the All Father and Mother, and enjoin- 
ing communion with God as a privilege and 
aduty, while rejecting the debasing prac- 
tices of the old heathen religion. If there 
are not a great many who are willing to 
submit to the devotion and piety which this 
society enjoins, there are many thousands 
of others, embracing the most intelligent 
Hindus, who are well on the way to the 
same faith. 

The renaissance in Buddhism is less 
familiar to the public, but it is just as 
marked in Japan and becoming so in 
China. Buddhism, however pure in its 
birth, has become the mother of multitud- 
inous superstition. It knows no one great 
God, personal, individual, and mo immor- 
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tality of the soul. But there can now be 
found in Japan a Buddhist college, with a 
building which would do honor to any 
American college, educating its young 
priests in what is called Reformed Buddhism, 
but is, in fact, very little like any Buddh- 
ism the world has ever known, They wor- 
ship no manifestation of Buddha, but the 
Amadha-buddha, the infinite Buddha—that 
is, the one infinite, personal God. They 
teach that salvation is in only one way, and 
that is by faith, faith in Amadba-buddha, 
which is precisely the faith of the eleventh 
of Romans. Itis the influence of Chris- 
tianity that in Japan is compelling Buddh- 
ism to reduce itself to a pure theism, such 
as is taught in the Old Testament, and that 
in India is bringing Brahminism to the 
same goal. All over the world education 
and the influence of Protestant Christianity 
are bringing rapidly on this most hopeful 
renaissance. 


THAT CHINESE LETTER. 

Tue Chinese letter purporting to have 
been written by General Garfield to a Mr. 
Morey, of Lynn, Mass., which appeared 
week before last in an obscure paper of 
this city, called Truth, has been used to 
create a sensation altogether out of propor- 
tion to its significance. If General Garfield 
had not been a candidate for the Presidency, 
the letter would have attracted no attention. 
It consists of two short sentences, and there 
is nothing in it, except by a gross perver- 
sion, to deserve any special notice or com- 
ment, even if we suppose General Garfield 
to be the writer. 

And yet Mr. Barnum, the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, without 
inquiry as to the authenticity of the letter, 
caused it to be at once lithographed by the 
hundred thousand and scattered all over 
the country, especially in the Pacific States. 
Democratic newspapers published fac similes 
in display columns, with frightful headings 
and awful comments of theirown. They 
feigned a seriousness and alarm that could 
not have been excceded if the Day of Judg- 
ment had been announced by a trumpet- 
voice from the skies. Every man who is 
not a fool knew perfectly well that the 
whole thing was a political and party trick, 
resorted to just at the close of a presidential 
campaign, for the purpose of turning the 
tide that seemed to be then sweeping Gen- 
eral Garfield into the Presidency with the 
inevitableness of fate. It was the last 
dodge of a party that, by resorting to such 
a dodge, confessed itself already beaten. 

Whether Mr. Philp actually forged this 
letter or not, any man by comparing the 
handwriting with the genuine handwriling 
of General Garfield cannot fail to see at 
once that the letter is a forgery, unless he is 
blinded by party passion. We have com- 
pared the two, and this is our judgment at 
sight. Skillful experts have sworn to this 
effect. The facts established in regard to 
the envelope containing the letter leave 
no doubt that both letter and envelope 
are a forgery. General Garfield has de- 
clared the whole to be a forgery from be. 
ginning to end. And yet the Democratic 
papers, with a few exceptions, notably The 
Sun of this city, persisted day after day in 
treating the letter as genuine and making 
flaming appesls to the workingmen not to 
vote for General Garfield. A more humilia_ 
ting spectacle of party trickery, dishonesty, 
and meanness was never presented in the. 
political history of this country. 

The effort to awaken the passions and 
prejudices of workingmen against China- 
men, as if the latter were the enemies of the: 
former, rests on no basis in truth. It is 
mean and dastardly to the last degree; and 
when the effort is made for party purposes 
it is the most arrant hypocrisy. The simple 
truth is that the workingmen in this country 
are not, never have been, and never will 
be in the slightest danger from Chinese im- 
migration. The amount of the immigration 
is too insignificant, as compared with the 
whole population of the United States, to. 
make any appreciable impression one way 
or the other upon the industrial system of 
this country, either in respect to the de- 
mand for labor or the rate of wages. All 
this uproar, for which selfish demagogues 
are mainly responsible, is simply a great 
humbug; and the Democrats, in their use 
of the Morey letter, have not only worked 
with a forged letter, but have endeavored, 
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to prop up their failing fortunes by puffing 
and blowing this humbug. Nothing in 
their whole history asa party has been more 
conspicuously dishonest and hypocritical. 








THE QUESTION OF STATE RIGHTS. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN, in his speech last 
week, at the Cooper Institute, in this city, 
called special attention to the Democratic 
theory of state rights, as it has been hejd 
in various forms ever since the famous 
resolutions of the legislatures of Virginia 
and Kentucky, in 1798. The doctrine of 
those resolutions was that the Government 
of the United States is a mere compact or 
league between the states as parties thereto, 
and that this Government is not the final 
judge as to the powers bestowed upon it by 
the Constitution. Each state was declared 
to have ‘‘ an equal right to judge for itself 
as well of infractions” of the compact 
‘*as of the mode and measure of redress.” 
If, in the judgment of a state, the General 
Government exercises powers not granted 
by the terms of the compact, then, inas- 
much as there is no ‘‘common judge” 
between the Government and that statc, 
the state itself has the right within its own 
limits to assume the supreme power of 
judgment and to protect its own citizens 
against alleged infractions of the compact 
by the General Government. And what in 
this respect is true of one state is equally 
true of every other. 

This is the essence of the doctrine found 
inthe Virginia and Kentucky resolutions 
of 1798. Mr. Calhoun subsequently be- 
came the high priest of this doctrine, and 
in the days of Gen. Jackson came very near 
bringing on a civil war between South 
Carolina and the United States. The doc- 
trine had become the standard creed of 
Southern Democracy prior to the War of 
the Rebellion; and, hence, eleven of the 
Southern States assumed that they had the 
right by so-called acis of secession to dis- 
solve all political connection with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and absolve 
themselves entirely from its authority, and, 
if mecessary, to maintain this position of 
independence by force of arms. .This, as 
they claimed, was not rebellion; but simply 
the exercise of a sovereign right reserved to 
the states. President Buchanan was not 
prepared to go the whole length of this 
theory; yet he adopted it so far as to hold 
that the General Government had no au- 
thority under the Constitution to prevent 
secession by coercive measures. The pre- 
vention by such measures would be as un- 
constitutional as secession itself. 

The Democratic party, alike at the North 
and the South, has always magnified the 
theory of state rights, at the expense of the 
powers and prerogatives of the General 
Government. Democrats have no fancy for 
the word ‘‘nation,” as applied to the peo- 
ple of the United States. They prefer the 
term ‘‘ Union” or ‘‘Federal compact,” 
rather than ‘‘ Nation.” Ex-Governor Sey- 
mour, in a recent speech, gave utterance to 
this preference. Not all Democrats are 
disciples of John C. Calhoun; yet the his 
tory of the party, as such, shows that the 
doctrine of state rights has been its favorite 
political shibboleth. This heresy has in- 
fected and -pervaded the party during its 
entire history. 

The Whig party, and after it the Repub- 
lican party, have never denied that ‘‘ the 
powers not delegated tothe United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the states, are reserved to the states re- 
spectively, or to the people.” Admitting 
this to be true, both have, neverthe- 
leas, claimed, and justly so, that the, Con- 
stitution and all laws and treaties made 
in pursuance of it are ‘‘the supreme law 
of the land”; that the Government pro- 
vided for by the Constitution is, within 
the sphere of its powers, the supreme 
political authority in this country; that this 
Government acts directly upon all the peo- 
ple by its own officers and agents; that it 
is the final and authoritative judge of its 
own powers; and that it has the right to 
maintain its authority, if necessary, by force 
of arms, over every foot of land and over 
every man, woman, and child living within 
its jurisdiction. This is the Republican 
doctrine. It was held ty the Whigs before 


the Republican party existed. It has been | 


repeatedly affirmed by the Supreme Court 
». the United Staten, as being the political 





truth according to the Constitution. It was. 
practically asserted by President Lincoln 
and a Republican Congress in the war meas- 
ures which the latter legalized and the 
former put into execution for the suppres- 
sion of the Rebellion. 

The two doctrines, in their fundamental 
principle, are as wide apart as the poles and 
can never lead to the same conclusions. 
They are essentially different theories of the 
structure of this Government. It was for 
a time supposed that the Democratic theory 
had been thoroughly squelched by the war 
and would never be heard of again. This, 
however, proves to have been a mistake. 
Southern Democracy has, indeed, sub- 
mitted to the irresistible force of arms; yet 
it has not changed its theory of state rights 
and never, by word or deed, confessed that 
secession was not a right under the Consti- 
tution. Northern Democracy is so affiliated 
with the South that, if it does not fully 
adopt the creed of Mr. Calhoun and Jeffer- 
son Davis, it records no protest against it. 
It did not do so during the war and has 
not done so since. 


Eslitorinl Hotes. 


Suppose the news should come from China 
that a mob had attacked the American mis- 
sionaries in Fuh Chau, had killed several of 
them, had cut off the ears of one, had beaten 
several, and had torn down their houses; all 
this occurred without the slightest provoca- 
tion having been given by the missionaries ; 
the authorities tried to control the mob, but 
could not; there were 1,000 rioters who hur- 
rahed and yelled: ‘‘ Lynch the foreign devils,” 
what would the press of the United States 
say? Would not there bea united demand for 
energetic remonstrance by our representatives 
in China, for the punishment of the in™ 
citers of the mob and indemnification for 
the property destroyed? The scene which 
might have occurred in China has occurred in 
the United States. A mob of about a thousand 
persons—not wild Indians, but civilized men— 
attacked the Chinese in Denver, October 3Ist, 
and, with cries of ‘‘ Lynch the lepers!” beat, 
shot, and mutilated the defenseless and un- 
offending foreigners, tore down their houses 
and destroyed their property ; and the police 
and fire department combined could not stay 
the rioters. Such outbreaks are exceedingly 
mortifying to our national pride. It is bad 
enough when the savage I[ndians descend 
upon settlers and massacre them horribly; but 
this is only done in retaliation for wrongs 
received. What wrongs have this miserable 
crowd of mad men at Denver received at the 
hands of the 150 Chinese in that town? Our 
notion of the proper treatment of such an out- 
break would be to sweep the streets with a 
battery of cannon, loaded with grape-shot. 
That is the kind of argument that such men 
would listen to. And now what is to be done 
inthe way of reparation to China? Nations go 
to war for far less sufficient causes than this. 

Proressor SuMNER, of Yale College, paid a 
just tribute to President Hayes when, in a re 
cent lecture, he said: ‘‘Adams’s Administra- 
tion was the purest one in the history of this 
country excepting the present one.”” When 
President Hayes took the reins of Government, 
he was confronted with grave difficulties grow- 
ing out of the condition of things in South 
Carolina and Louisiana. The course which he 
felt called upon to pursue was sure to allevate 
a portion of the Republican party, and such 
was the result for nearly two years. His no- 
tions in regard to civil service reform did not 
suit the “ machine ” men, and they turned the 
cold shoulder to him. It seemed at one time 
that the party that had elected him would for 
the most part desert him. His Administration 
is now near its close,and the almost universal 
sense of the people, irrespectively of parties, is 
that it has been one of the best administra- 
tions the country ever had. President Hayes 
evinced great wisdom in the selection of his 
Cabinet, and in the determination of all ques- 
tions of public policy he has proved himself to 
be a calm, clear, and sagacious thinker, far 
more governed by patriotic than merely parti- 
san motives. His Administration has been 
without any scandals. Its achievements in re- 
funding the public debt and ip the resumption 
of specie payments, and the resulting prosper- 
ity to the country, are facts which the people 
bave too much sense not to appreciate. 
He will retire, at the close of his term, with the 
award of public approval due to honest and 
wise service. 


lw eight of the Southern states, besides 

















and would have elected their candidates if the 
elections in 1878 had been honestly conducted. 
The Democrats succeeded in carrying these 
districts against the will of the majority by 
bulldozing in some cases and by fraud in 
others. A minority usurped the whole power 
by violating General Hancock’s plausible theory 
of a free ballot and a fair count. It is by this 
process that the South, though having in it a 
large Republican element, has become a solid 
Democratic South. This state of things in sny 
section of the country, whether at the South or 
the North, is simply intolerable. The question 
which it presents is not ‘‘a local question,” 
like General Hancock’s tariff; but a question 
that concerns all the people from one end of 
the land to the other. Elections that dispossess 
the majority of the right to rule and give this 
right to the minority are worse than a farce, 
They are a monstrous outrage upon the whole 
electoral system. There are at least sixteen 
Democratic members of the present House of 
Representatives, coming from the Southern 
states, who hold their seats in the House simply 
as the fruit of this outrage, and make it Demo- 
cratic when it would otherwise be Republican. 
Until the South shall correct this wrong, and 
allow every man to vote who has the right to 
do so, and then honestly count every vote 
cast, there cap and there should be no settle- 
ment of the so-called Southern question. 


Governor Murray, of Utah, in his report 
to the Secretary of the Interior, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the population of Utah is 
larger than that of any territory in the history 
of the United States, being 87,786 in 1870 and 
now amounting to 145,000. On the score of 
population simply Utah ought to be admitted 
into the Union asa state. It has a greater 
population than any other territory at the time 
of its admission. And yet Governor Murray is 
of the opinion that Utah ought not to be 
admitted into the Union until polygamy as an 
institution is thoroughly destroyed in that 
territory, and that Congress should at once 
enact ‘a code of impartial, just, and uniform 
laws” with a view to the suppression of this 
monster iniquity, and effectually provide for 
the enforcement of these laws. He urges such 
legislation upon the attention of Congress, as 
the only means of peacefully solving the Mor- 
mon question. It is a shame and 2 disgrace to 
the country that Congress has done nothing 
on this subject since 1862, then passing a law 
forbidding polygamy in the territories of the 
United States, which has been merely a dead 
letter by reason of its non-execution. During 
all this time polygamy has been increasing in 
Utah by the increase of the Mormon popula- 
tion. Congress has looked on with seeming 
indifference ; and what should have been done 
years ago must now be done, or this vile and 
beastly system must be left to take its own 
course. 


THE Chicago Legal News says: “The true 
standard in fixing a judge’s salary is not just 
what he or a lawyer of his ability could make 
at the bar. He gives up the best portion of 
his life—takes it right out of his practice, and, 
should he serve aterm or more on the bench 
and not be re-elected, he goes back to his prac- 
tice, with his clients scattered and younger 
men doing the business that he would have 
done if he had not been on the bench. A judge 
should have a salary large enough to enable 
him to live and put away a little every year, to 
provide against old age and the contingencies 
of life.’ The misfortune to the judiciary, 
both state and national. is that the excellent 
idea of the News is not generally put into prac- 
tice. The General Government treats its 
judges most shabbily in the matter of pay, and 
the state governments, for a rule, do no better. 
Both want men of the bighest order of talent 
and character for the judicial service ; and yet 
neither pays for the service according to its 
value. An eminent lawyer would make a great 
pecuniary sacrifice in accepting an appoint- 
ment as a judge of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Only rich lawyers or third-rate 
lawyers can really afford to become judges. 


Tse Ohio Joint Synod, belonging to the 
Luthern Synodical Conference, has adopted a 
constitution, in which the conditions of mem- 
bership given are somewhat remarkable. All 
members ‘‘ must, without reservation, accept 
all the symbolical books of the Ev. Lutheran 
Church, as named in ChapterI; not so far as, 
but because they contain the pure, undulterated 
explanation and exposition of the Word of 
God.” To the laity, however, it is not neces- 
sary that subscriptions should be made to the 
Apology of the Confession, the Smalcald 
Articles, nor the Formula of Concord ; but only 
to Luther’s Smaller and Larger Catechisms, 
and the Augsburg Confession. But the recog- 
nition of these must be equally ‘* without 
reservation.”” The most remarkable condition 
of membership, however, is the following: 


an must sentuae all Sate of unionism 
to or a8 such ; 


errorists ; puditeation in the worship and 
sacramental acts of such congregations ; taxi 
part in the missionary and tract operations o 
errorists and unionists, as also participation 
with secret societies.” 

It will be understood that all except them- 
selves are, in their sense, errorists. They are 
the most completely close communion body 
on the planet. They put on their own mana- 
cles and love to be slaves. 


THE Churchman charged the Times of this 
city with a gross personal attack on Father 
Hyacinthe. The Jimes replies by showiug how 
little of Protestantism there is in the Pére’s 
movement, and how much of Roman Catholi- 
cism that is objectionable to Protestants it re- 
tains. This is hardly to the point. Nor is it 
sufficient to condemn Mr. Loyson as unworthy 
of sympathy and help that he broke a vow in 
marrying. Itis not well that a man should 
make such a vow; but, after it has been made, 
if the monk changes his views and leaves the 
Church, he may disregard the vow. If every 
solemn promise made honestly is to be kept 
under all circumstances, no member of the 
Roman Catholic Church ever could leave it. 
But, aside from this point, why should Father 
Hyacinthe’s movement be condemned? The 
Times says because it is more Catholic than 
Protestant and holds to serious errors. True. 
But does it not have some excellent features? 
Is it not to be greatly preferred to Roman 
Catholicism? If it were wholly Protestant, it 
would simply be another Protestant Church, 
with just as much influence over Roman Catho- 
lics as any other Protestant organization, and 
nomore. There would be no special reason or 
field for it. By attempting moderate reforms, 
the movement has a chance to gather in intel- 
ligent Roman Catholics who would much rath- 
er remain in the Church of Rome, with all its 
abuses, than ally themselves with Protestant- 
ism. There is a possible field and future be- 
fore the Gallican Church, and we see no reason 
why Protestants may not give it their aid and 
sympathy. 





Tue Missionary Review, which is generally 
quite trustworthy, calls attention to some 
blunders of a very amusing character—such as 
that of The Atheneum, that Blantyre, East 
Africa, is the chief missionary of the Mission 
of the Kirk on the Shiré, instead of the name 
of the station—and ft insists that more care be 
taken to give missionary information correctly. 
Many writers on this subject are too careless 
about their statements and statistics. We 
notice av instance, which will serve as an illus- 
tration, in the missionary department of the 
Manual of the Methodist Episcopal Church—a 
new quarterly, designed to represent the vari- 
ous benevolent interests of that body. It is 
stated in an item that there are now in 
L “Japan more than 25,000 communicants in 

the various mission churches; an average 
gain of more than 3,000 a year.’’ This is 
simply absurd. According to Dr. Ferris’s 
paper at the London Mission Conference in 1878 
there were then about 1,200 communicants in 
Japan. The Union Presbytery had 700 of 
these. The Presbytery now has 1,200 and it is 
possible that there are in all 2,500 at the pres- 
ent time; but not more. Less serious errors 
are very numerous. The Review corrects a con- 
temporary for speaking of the Chureh Mission 
at Uganda, instead of in Uganda ; but the Re- 
view itself, in the same sentence, speaks of the 
capital of Uganda as Rubago, instead of Ruba- 
ga, Elsewhere it has Nathan Bishops, LL. D., 
and J. W. Lamberth (Lambuth). 


We are willing toexpose this ‘‘ Holiness’ 
slang which is contaminating religious expres- 
sion. It showsonesignofimprovement. The 
favorite word ‘“‘unctious”” has been dropped 
for the ordinary spelling. The apostle Inskip, 
in his last weekly epistle, glorifying his work 
in England, says of a morning meeting at 
Hall: 


‘In all our observation, either at home or 
here, we do not remember a season quite 
equal to it. The unctuous influence of the 
song-service, conducted by Mrs. Inskip, put 
things, so to speak, in a state of preparation. 
The Spirit of the Lord was evidently at work 
in the hearts of the people. . . . The 
solemnity of the hour was almost oppressive. 
The awful presence of the Almighty seemed to 
subdue all hearts and minds. Over one hun- 
dred came to the ‘altar’ for prayers. . . . 
At least one-half of them were gloriously 
saved. The testimonies given in regard to 


heart cleansing and also conversion were of 
the most thrilling character. [wo of them 
made a speciall p impression. One was a 


clergyman of the Church of England and the 
other a Primitive Methodist minister, the 
former well known here as a man of great 
learning,”’ etc. 

That day ‘‘ considerably over a hundred found 
Jesus.” The day before over a bundred 
“were gloriously saved.” The day before 
was very stormy, and only sixty-five ‘‘ were 
blessedly saved,” many of them local preach- 
ers and class leaders, one of whom declared 
that “at twenty minutes past eight o’clock my 
soul was wholly sanctified,’ being ten minutes 





before he made the announcement. The day 
Before one hundred and twenty “ received thd 
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blessing.”” When we read Mr. Inskip’s letters, 
we are convinced that something has been 
learned ip the way of boasting since Paul’s 
day. 


Ore of the sensible things done by the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at its recent meeting at Boston, was 
to adopt a memorial to the legislatures of the 
several] states, urging upon them the great im- 
portance of providing by proy.e: legislation for 
the protection of the existing forests of the 
country against needless waste, and for the 
encouragement of measures tending to a more 
economical use and suitable maintenance of 
our timber supply. The memorial recom- 
mends the passage of a law in every state to 
protect trees planted aloug highways, and to 
encourage such planting by deductions from 
bighway taxes. It contains other recom- 
mendations designed to promote forest cul- 
ture. The fact may not be generally known, 
yet it is a fact ihat for years past we have been 
destroying the forests of this country more 
rapidly than they have been reproduced, espe- 
cially in respect to the more valuable kinds of 
timber. The supply is gradually lessening, , 
while the demand is increasing. It does not 
take much wit to see that this process, if con- 
tinued long enough, wil) at length become a 
very serious matter in its final results. We 
must treat our forests more economically, avd 
adopt methods of forest culture to supply their 
waste by the consumption of wood and timber, 
or in the end pay the penalty for our want of 
economy and lack of foresight. We are glad 
that the American Association has called 
attention to this important subject. 


A BULGARIAN correspondent of The Herald, 
after showing bow an “‘ American party” has 
arisen in Bulgaria, which now has control of 
the government and is devoted to liberal, pro- 
gressive ideas, concludes with these striking 
words: 

“Tt will, } mre wo seem strange to many 

people that Awerica had such a distinctive tn- 
fluence in this part of the East—an influence 
ob ained quietly, without political scheming, 
without ultimatums or nuval demonstrations, 
but simply by the force of moral ideas; and 
Americans, bel'eving in their own principles of 
self-government. wiil, perhaps, be encouraged 
to see that the influeuce of their country shall 
be stil) maiutaived.”’ 
This is well said. The seeds of Bulgarian civ- 
lization were planted by American missiona- 
ries. Bulgarian education grew out of Amer- 
ican missionary schools. Then Robert College 
became the focus of Bulgarian hope, and in 
that college, presided over now by Dr. Wash- 
burn, were educated nearly u]] the best-trained 
and most influential B Igarian officials and 
politicians, It was the Americans that first 
brought to the knowledge of the world the 
fearful sufferings of the Bulgarians after the 
insurrection of 1876 American advice has 
been very influential fn drawing up the 
Bulgarian constitution, and the liberal party 
now in power is determined to make ite wice 
provisions operative. Moral ideas tell in the 
long run better than navies and cannon. 


It looks like a grotesque travesty on the 
medical reports of some late battles te read 
the account of the discovery of the bones of 
230 of the 270 Thebans who perished in the 
battle of Cheronesa. But they have been dis- 
interred in the work of restoring that famous 
ancient monument, the Lion of Cheronea, 
raised in honor of those who died in that 
battle, in whieh Alexander the Great won his 
first honors, at the age of eighteen, under his 
father, King Philip. We read in an Athens 
paper, 'Aorip ric 'AvaroAge: 

“Among the bodies found during the last 

and the present week were two having fixed 
in them iron spear-heads. One of them 
had the spea) imbedded in the sternum, after 
having passed through the right clavicle; 
while the other had two spear-heads imbedded 
within the pelvis, the one having passed 
through the right thigh and the right os in- 
nominatum. and reached to the sacrum, while 
the other passed through the abdomen and 
r ached to the outer portion of the pubic sym- 
physis.”’ 
And these men died in battle more than two 
thousand years ago. Six skeletons will be 
carried to Athens and deposited in the national 
Museum, where they will be among the most 
venerated relics of the ancient history of 
Greece 


...-The following note explains itself: 

“ WoLLasTon, October 20th, 1880. 
“ To THE Epitor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“ Dear Sir :—I awn much obliged to the Rev. 
Mr. Caldwell for his information in respect to 
Miss Dana, and read with much pleasure his 
notice of her family. I think, however, that 
my expression was correct; for, in speaking 
of the lady as from Marblehead, | used the lan. 
guage of her cotemporaries. She lived in 
that town, and there kept one of the best 
schools in New England. She would have 
voted there, if she had been permitted to vote 
at ail. and was fo all respects identified with 
the pla Miss Dava was a warm frend of 
William Reed, of Marblehead, and while he 
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was in Congress passed a winter tn his family, 
in Washington. It was there that my father 
came to know her intimately, and acquired 
that admiration of her character which I have 
often heard him express. 
“* Very truly yours, 
“ Jostam Quimor.” 

.-.- Bishop Coxe writes us: 

“New Yorx, Oct. 25th, 1880. 
“Dear INDEPENDERT: 

“Asa postscript to my remarks on Oberam- 
mergau and the Fussion Play, may I ask place 
in your colamns for the following, which now 
appears in our daily papers? The Italics are 
mine, and [ omit names, etc. ‘The prepara- 
tions for the Passion Play in [a certain New 
York] theater continue, and it is commonly 
reported that nothing will be permitted to 
interfere with ite production ezcept an official 
declaration of hostility by the Heman Catholic 
Church. Mr. bas finally decided to ac- 
cept the offer to assume the character of Christ, 
and Mr. -, who appeared in the Park 
Theater a year or two ago, will assume the at- 
tractive part of Judas Iscariot.’ .Comment 
is hardly necessary. 








“A. CLEVELAND Coxz.” 


«e+» We are delighted to see, what we had 
mot expected, in The Observer the declaration 
that ‘*the Cumberland Presbyterians are as 
fairly entitled to admission to the [Presbyte- 
rian} Coancil as are many of the branches now 
in it.” Dr. Prime declares that he voted against 
the report of the Committee on Credentials 
which excluded them, and repestedly said (in 
private) that they ought to be received. And 
now, with the old Observer converted to the 
admission of the Arminian Cumberland 
brethren, The Herald and Presbyter is bringing 
out long arguments to prove that the origin of 
the body was disorderly, and that their Con- 
fession is inconsistent with the Calvinism that 
is represented in the Council. It might be in 
better business than thus sowing hostility be- 
tween Christians. 


...-It is not proper to call the Brahmo 
Somaj of India a heathen body, for, though a 
branch of Brahminism,.they no longer worship 
idole. Nor can we call them Christian, though 
their sympathy is more with Christianity than 
with their old faith. This is evident from « 
paragraph in The /ndian Mirror, which tells of 
religious movements among the women of 
their households, and concludes. 


“ A plan has recently been adopted by some 
of the ladies to hold weekly prayer meetings 
for the bene‘it of the poor female servants of 
the household. “May the Lord’s blessing de- 
ecend upon this humble movement! How few 
there are among us who look after the spirit ual 
wants of their servarts!" 


We wonder how many of our Christian women 
take care that their servants shall have full 
religious privileges ? 

...We have seen tm the Norwich Hvening 
Star a tremendous arraignment, by the Rev. 
L. W. Bacon, of the selectmen of Norwich for 
Heensing infamous liquor-eellers last year, and 
an appeal to them not to repeat the offense. 
We notice that he says in this letter: “I am 
ouly a private citizen. I have no party. There 
is ne caucus in which I bave any right to take 
part.” A man without a party is almost as 
badly off as a man without a country. We 
hope Mr. Bacon will immediately set about 
getting up a party, and will call a caucus of all 
men who wish temperance laws observed in 
Norwich, and will proceed to legitimate polit- 
ica] action—that is, if be can do nothing in the 
existing party with which he commonly votes. 


...-Doubtless, there was a great deal of 
bribery in the election of this week. But no 
constituency in America equals that of classic 
Oxford, in England. It has six thousand elect- 
ors, and at the election of Sir William Har- 
court there was $50,000 spent on those men, or 
$8.25 each. When Sir William was called to 
the Cabinet, it became necessary to repeat the 
election, and the Conservative candidate was 
elected, his 2,730 votes costing him $40,000, or 
$14.65 each. His agent employed on election 
day 1,200 voters as “‘ messengers,”’ * clerks,”’ 
and what not, and hired 1,075 “ conveyances,” 
or one for every two voters, every voter that 
owned a cart being paid to take himself to the 
polls. The details are fearful. 


....Jt is simply absurd for The Times te 
assert that Fatber Hyacinthe. having once 
taken the vow of perpetual celibacy as a monk, 
bas no moral right, after leaving the Roman 
Church, to marry. To protect its consistency, 
it even declares that Luther did wrong to 
marry. It does not seem to be the funny man 
ot The Times that indites this proposition, 
though it is foolish enough. When «maa 
comes to believe himself the dupe of a false 
religion, tn his angry protest agaiust it, he cer- 
tainly has the right to withdraw from such a 
wrong vow, which no Church had the right to 
impose. 

...-The grand jury of Bradford County, 
Florida, in a recent presentment to the Circuit 
Court of the county, said: *‘ We congratulate 
the people of the State of Florida and of the’ 





good County of Bradford that, after the com- 
pletion of our labors at the present term of 
the court, we find our county in a prosperous 
condition and the people generally disposed 
to peace and harmony, and almost universaily 
inclined to vote the Democratic ticket.” We did 
not before know that one of the functions of a 
grand jury is to inquire into the political pref- 
erences of the people. 

..-.We pity the members of a sect devoted 
to one idea. The Sabbath Recorder of last week, 
organ of the Seventh Day Baptists, has three 
editorials, the title of the first of which is 
“ The Sabbath,” the second “ Shall we have a 
Sabbath, and How?’ aad the third “The 
Sunday Law of 1794.” Itis very seldom that 
the leading editorial is on any other subject, 
and it must require no little genius to ting so 
many changes on so emall a subject. 


...-In an address at the Episcopal General 
Convention last week, Dr. John Cotton Smith 
said, as reported : 

“ The Oneida Community was wi out by 
the efforts of one of the bishops of the Church, 
so far as its abuses of the law in relation to 
marriage is concerned.” 


The “Church”’ did well in that campaign, but 
Presbyterianism didas much. Bishop Hunt- 
ington did much, but Dr. Mears certainly did 
no less. 


...» The Oongregationalist appears tobe won 
derfully interested, though nobody else seems to 
wish it, in having the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Association and the Woman’s Board of 
Foreign Missions combined into a single or 
ganization. As the women of neither society 
want thie done, we do not see why they should 
not be left alone, and not so persistently urged 
to do what they do not like. 


....-The Western Congregationalists had 
their grievanee against Mr. English. He 
loaned their church in Indianapolis money for 
aterm of years on mortgage at ten per cent. 
Some time after they were able to borrow 
at a lower rate and offered to pay the note; 
but he refused to receive it until the full term 
bad expired. That was business, we suppose ; 
but it was the Shylock sort. 


....We are very glad to hear by the latest 
reports that Urumia (Ooroomiab) has escaped 
the sack of the wild Kurds (Koords). It is a 
testimony of the respect in which our American 
missionaries are held that the Kurdish chiefs 
sent word to them to hoist the American flag 
over their premises and they would be respect- 
ed. Much anxiety on their behalf will be re- 
lieved. 

....We see no resson for admiring the oppo- 
sition made to Mr. Grace as mayor of New 
York on religious grounds. His being a 
Catholic should be no objection to him, unless, 
as is not she case, hx was opposed to our 
school system or in favor of sectarian appro- 
priations. Our objections have been of a 
quite different sort. 


..-- The Sun, of this city, though int in 
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say that our statement was based on a letter 
from Utah in one of the Advocates. 

«++» The Northwestern Christian Advocate pub- 
Ushes a high compliment it has received for 
its correct use of capitals, and in the next ten 
lines speaks twice of the Irish ‘“‘ Land league.” 
That is like printing John smith. 

~-+. We are pleased to see how cordially Mr. 
Joseph Cook has been received in England. 
We see by the reports of his frst addresses 
that he is commending himself to the English 
people. 


Publisher's Department. 








uals Coe’s 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
an old and tried friend 





, as by Seren eo cont 
tainly pow is the time to aa, ae pufobasers from 
all parte of the country wil aval themselves of this 

portunity, we vise gech our read: 
as are able 'to order at once. e can add that no 
tation be felt in 





MUSICAL ANNOUNC 


N 
x, - first public rehearsal of the Sy mpnouy Suctety 


at 2, the first o noe 
ii be on vening. program will in- 
clude Beethoven's * overture, Brahm's first 
gephony, 2 Liszt's honic ; oe - ~“s 
': “ enschel a@ ecene 
wAiexandre Faust” bri tng 2 een “ Eury- 
hilharmonic of Brooklyn, 
Rearaat Seta pert onfo nat rider derno's. 
ore 
Academy ‘usic, second pub- 


rehearsal will take place 
vember 19th, and on the follo 
the first concert of the season 
cheotral part of the ecerets T Wennir ond 1 ‘s 
e symphony, ° 
old in Berlion. 
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el J avd Miss 
ALL ladies, and especially those ii 
tr: who may have shopping to CY for them 
galves or t y Soe, a well to senda 
card to Messrs. oynan & Co., 


talogue. gives 
id peices Of co, many <i 








ite opposition to General Garfield, and doing 
ite utmost to accomplish his defeat, unlike the 
other Democratic papers, had the candor to 
treat the Chinese letter imputed to General 
Garfield as a forgery, preferring that he should 
be elected rather than defeated by such crim- 
inal trickery. 

....General Grant, in his speech at Auburn, 
N. Y., last week, said: ‘‘ The Republican party 
permits a ballot to be cast by every voter. 
When beaten by a ballot so cast, they will sur- 
render and will submit, whatever may hap- 
pen.” No political party that does not adopt 
this doctrine bas the slightest ciaim to public 
confidence. 

eee ent Seelye, of Amherst College, in 
his speech last week, at the Cooper Institute, in 
this city, sald that the Republican party believed 
in the doctrine of national supremacy, while 
the Democrats held the dogma of state suprem- 
acy. The nation first is the motto of the one, 
and the state Grst is the motto of the other. 

.... The repudiation amendment to the con- 
stitution of Arkansas turns out to have been 
rejected, by reason of the lack of a majority in 
{ts favor of all the votes cast at the recent 
election. The state is thus saved from the 

which would have fallen upon & if 
the amendment had been ratified. 

... General Grant, during the war, devel- 
oped qualities as a military commander hfth- 
erto unsuspected ; and during the presidential 
campaign just closed he has surprised the 
people by bis tact in making political speeches. 
No stump speaker in the whole campaign sald 
more in an equal number of words. 


»..eThe personal attack of the Express, of 
this city, om the editor of the Herald, because 
the latter opposed John Kelly’s candidate for 
mayor, is one of the most indecent we have 
everseen. It is an attack on the liberty of the 
press, for which Mr. Kelly and Tammany 
Hall are responsible. 

..-- It was stated in our religious columns 
that the Methodist mission im Utah appears to 
be The Western Christian Ad 
wocate says it lg “ got true.” We have only to 
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a and be convinced of the decided bargains 
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for the eslebrated Hartford W: 
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& Son's Manufact Co., at Wi ‘ord, * 
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are now than ever before. Spoons, 
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thousand jes ada for use at home. 
by readers 
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te the La 5 of Nos. 189 and 
191 Sixth Avenue, is o very large and exten. 

variety of Carpets, Rugs, goods in his 
fine, at low prices. 
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Custom Work ‘ 
SURA CURA 
untold agony from a Neuralgia have 
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steadily its mumber day. 
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that have date. adver- 
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ES 
“DON’T gy THEIR 


“Tury cured me of Acue, Sees, and oa pee 





Sobor thems, one pints 
+t h of them, one night, if Thad ‘pot given them 
tap They yA = so much good continued 
cured, That is why 1 say 
ou do not ‘ksow halt. ‘the value of Hop Bitters and 
not recommend them high enouch.”—B., Roches 
ter, N.Y. See other merican 


InDIGEsTION, DYsPEPsi4, pn us prostra and all 
— of soveral debility re relieved by taking MrNs- 
's PEPTo! D BEEF 


er colamn —A 





NIZED Tonic, the only preparation of 
eel eon its entire nutritious properties. It is 
not a mere stimulan’, like the extracts of beef: but 


contains blood making. force-cenerating, and life-sus- 

properties, invaluable in all enfeebled 

conditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nervous 

iy ion, overwork. or acute oo . Dart! cularly 

4 resu' ——an from pulmonary congue ef 
& Co., Proprietors. ork. 


. New y all 





A GOOD OLD AGE 
may bereached gracefully by any woman who will 
preserve her fairness of skin and fresh, brilliant com- 
plexion. This can undoubtedly be accomplished by 
the use of “ Champlin’s Liquid Pearl,” which ts guar 
anteed a perfectly harmless preparation of many 
years’ reputation. Ask your druggist for it. 





Tae New Turkish, Russian, and Roman Baths and 
Massage, at S32 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, are well 
worth a visit. They are most luxurious in their ap- 
pointments. 


THE greatest st dimeult, in curing children of Whoo: 
ing Co is by ‘the se. hem to e medicine. ne a 





@tor, 1117 £1 drogriet Philadelphia, Price G0 conta. 


—_ 
NOTICES. 


+ DR. THOMAS GUARD. 
thet ore, ae. oe deliver his celebrated lecture on 
Bible. in re 4 to Col. Robert Ingersoll, in the hall 
the Cooper Union, on Tuesday Evening, Nov. 9th. 














BUSINESS NOTICES. 


SAN DONATO. 


Mzssrs. SYPHER & CO., No. 741 Broadway, 
invite the publie to inspect the objects of Art 
and Household Decoration just received from 
the sale of Prince Demidoff, at the Palace of 
San Donato, Florence. The collection includes 


many interesting articles of furniture having 
— histories, rare specimens of Cabinet 
Sévres, old Indian and Vienna Porce- 

lain, a. Textile Fabrics, and other decorative 
mn from this most famous sale of the 


SYPHER & CO., 


741 Broadway, New York, 


NEW YORK BAZAAR, 
No. 16 WEST 14th STREET. 
TOYS. 

FANCY GOODS, AND NOVELTIES. 


DOLLS A SPECIALTY. 
LOWEST PRICES. 














Blair’s gu s.—Great English Gout and Rheumatic 
Remedy. box, $1; round, 50c. At all Druggists. 








For Wew Terms for 1881 
see page 26. 





CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been fully ducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century. on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from t the country will have the best at attention. 


SAMMIS & BOLTON, 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 


PRINTING-HUUSE SQUARE. 
We offer our stock of Imported Suitings and 
Trowserings, etc. at lower prices ew any house in 
the city who ‘sell the same | 
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WEDDING RECEPTIONS 


PA R1 TIES 
FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlette de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Boued Tur- 
key, Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., ete. 

Also entire Outfits of Decorated Chima, Silver, Glass, 
and Table Linen supplied by 
A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinten St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulten, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


XN. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in ali cases. 


THE MERIDEN SILVER-PLATE CO. 


MANUFACTURE ONLY THE FINEST QUALITY OF 


ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 


COMPRISING FULL LINES OF 


STAPLE ~rOODS. 


La ceiver, and ive Va 7 Rect Card- 
er 
n New Designs and Finish _—- 


Address |. communications 


THE MERID.N SILVER-PLATE 00., 


Meriden, Conn. 














“ FREDRICK S: 
Knickerbocker” Family Portrait Gallery, 


No. 770 BROADWAY, Corner 9th Street, New York. 
IMPERIALS, 86 PER DOZEN. 


‘KIDNEY DISEASE 





CONSTIPATION 
ND PILES. 


Grogeiesiy enh ounig curek by the use of KIDNEY-WORT. + Fe new A wonderful ILE 


wing suchen imcncuse sale in al parts of the country, workson natural principles, 


remedy which is 
It bo pee 1 strength 





di 
cy diseases of tirty years ding have boon cured, tion, F 
@e., which have distressed the victims for years, We Lave volumes mh gy od ofits wonderfal curative 
power. No longer use Alcholie «3. XT eg yy pil's, but use na’ 
, KIDNLY-WORT, and health will be quic:'y tye! v exsist, Price 
(Wii) send post paid.) WELLS. RY RICHARDSON 4 So, Prose a 
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GROCERS’ MARKET. 
COFFEE. 





Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Uhoice...... vy 
Santos, Choice to Best.............. 
ey aaa eee ae 
nsicdnwe. 6e¢ssndcicoccvseceevon 
DNS oe dcbecsctscetdbcce steeds 
EER 0 900.604 0en coms cveredarnede 
pe ee 
Young Hyson.. 
English Rrenkfast. 
Uncoloredvapan.. b US 
hes Saccavhenshecei naps 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba ........... T1@ 7 
a eee 9@1 
Crashed.........ccccccceseres 10}(@— 
PRUNE, <tc cenceecssesussé @11 
NS a inn nn sna epee ane seit @ 9 
Wuirte.—Standard A, Grocers’........ @ 
team Refined A............ 8 a 
a eee 88 
COG CG Gi oc. os conc casesssees 84@ 
Other gradeS.......ccceee- 64@ 8 
MOLASSES. 
Cupa, Grocery Grades ............... nominal, 
* * Botlings Grates. ..ii.scciseccece 2 @2s 
New Organs, New Crop, Fancy...... 69 G71 
” = by Good. canna 62 @67 
FISH. 
George’s Cod eon, .-per qtl..85 75 @— — 
Grand Bank Cod................ 8 75 @$4 00 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.......... 15 00 @16 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 MASS. cceccccce 6 00 @ 6 50 
Mackerel, No 3, Mass.......... 400 @ 4 2% 
Herring, Bealed.... ... per box.— 17 @— 28 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands.......... -perbush. 30@ 35 
MaGiberFAMOAR, ...00.0creccacdeccess 3B@ 27 
Liverpool,Ground (200lbs.)persack 70@ 7% 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s......... — —(@$2 50 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s........ — —@ 2 40 
Liverpool, Fine, Washiagton’s....$1 a Be 1 30 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands..... 1 15@ 1 80 
A 


GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.— We quote 4£@}i cents for Pot 
and 53@6} for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Evc. 
Fiovur: 

Sour Extras.. 
ge Ore 
Superfine.......... 
State Extra Brands. . 
State Fancy Brands... 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 
Minnesota Clear......... * 








SRSSRRS 


BIS BS BBs sasRssssanenseesse 


Minnesota Straight...... ee 
Mionesota Patents........ 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 
Ex. Amber, Ind., 0., Mich. 
Ohio, Ind., and JL Su 
O. Ked Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 
White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 
St. Louis Single Extras... 
8t. Louis Double Extras.. 
St. Louis Triple Extras... . 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 
City Mills, for West Indies 
City Mills, for Europe.. 
SOUTHERN Four: 
Wes Biive sé csiciisosviin tase 
Balt., Alex., Coeegetonn. 
Richmond . 


eee ee eee 


Corn MEAL: 
Wester .ccccecscaccosgece 


SSR SS SSS SSRSSSSKSSRSRSRSSRssSsea 


BAS DO BAD 9ODN99SHHNNG|DS HOS DIDADSIS 


olB ok aoS RAMOTATEATHRRTAROTOR AA ROM 


Prize Medal .............. 


Milwaukee, Spring ....... 
Spring.....-.+----2+++--+- 





HALL, ELTON & CoO,, 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 





The “NIAGARA.” 


{ Patented.) 


Salesroom. 75 Chambers Street, Yew York. 









STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRALTED %& 


ar ao is Fink 


CLEOPATRA. 


. 


» FINE. 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter - Knives, Sugar-Shells, etc., etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


RR. WALLACE & SONS MANUFACTURING CO., Wallingford, Conn. 











19 
Mixed...... access — 5B o- 3] 
Ungraded i « coces conn covece — 58 @— 57 
BOMO® ochcy gud i-th cheat — 58 @— 65 
LO wcccdvecces — 0 @— Hj 
Oats: 
White v....ccs e — 87 46 
CHORD, coccaberticcins ob oe — 89 40 
New York......... cesses. — 86 40 
WIRE abeccccescestoes — 36 44 
BEANS AND Peas: 
BOURNE. ook s cb 0b-rrecdbsies 1 50 1 56 
POMUD OR 6 oi 6 bcd ond hcesed 1 70 175 
Be Gan nk dn hnenceh bebe se otne 1 70 1 7% 
White Kidney .............. 1 70 @ 1 80 
Re 1 60 1 65 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 


\ re 







ees tt > yt 
-- 1200 @ 1800 


Extra Prime...... wee 

Family re -» 1550@ 168 
Bacon : 

a ee ..-87 7% 2 

Sil wnaaserensacveruaens tn 8 00 @ 8 35 
Curt Mgats 

Smoked Hamé.........+ecece <— @— 119 

Smoked Shoulders .........- 7@— 8 

snenes Strips..... seeeccece —13 @— 18 

Western, per 100 Ibs......... ° 4 @$8 40 

_ Yee 8 90 


CATTLE diniabidau yea 
Common to prime Native Steers sold at 
74@9} cents per Ib., to dress 55@56 Ibs. 
to the gross cwt.; 10@104 cents for extra 
and fair to good Texas, 7}@74 cents, to 
dress 55 lbs. Milch Cows, $80@ 
Good Veal Calves sold fairly at 44@74 
cents per lb.; common do, and Grassers 
at 2@24 cents. Sheep at 4@5i cents. 
Lambs quoted 5@6 cents. for common 
to good, and 64@6} cents for prime 
extra. Live Hogs.—Sales at $4.50@§4.874 
per 100 lbs. 


HAY—We quote Shipping 90 cents; 
Prime, $1.10@$¢1.20; Medium, $1@$1.05; 
Salt, 60@65 cents; and Clover, 65@75. 
Straw. —Long Rye $1@$1.05; Short do., 
80@85 cents; Oat, 70 cents. 


WOOL. 
American X to XXXK.....cccccecceees ++ BOOM 
OS a 2 ae 6. Pacdapuiiconss 20G88 
| eee eee eee heaceed 14@83 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 





BUTTER. 

State, Creamery. fair to choice ........ 26 

State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..25 (@2 

State, Ge, MENON «co ceecesoecsesoneces 23 @2 

Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 20 @28 

Western, Factory, fair to ehoice.......15 @19 
, CHEESE. 

State, Factory, fancy. . cccccccccccede Gan 

State, Factory, good to fine. vevccce ooee-32 @I2 

Western, Factory, snoice........... «+1241 

Western, Factory, fair to prime....... 9 @L 

EGGS. 

Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 24 @25 

State and Pennsylvania..............-+ 22 s&h 

Western and Canadian....,.,........ 18 @22 


POULTRY.—Quoted: Dressed Turkeys, 
choice large, 124@134 cents and 10@11 
cents for fair to good. Chickens, fancy 
Philadelphia Springs, —@15 cents; do. 
prime to choice, 18@14 cents; do. frir, 
10@11 cents. Fowls, choice near-by, 18@14 
cents; os ee per pound, 11@12 pa Ke. fair 
to 10@11 cents. Live Poultry. —Spring 
Ch — per Ib., 9@10 cents for near-by 
and 8@9 cents for Western. Fowls, State 
and Jersey, per Ib., 9@10 cents; Western, 
8@9 cents; do. Southern, —@— cents; 
Roosters, per Ib., 4@44 cents; Turkeys, 
8@9 cents; Ducks, State and Jersey, pr 
pair, 50@75 cents; Ducks, Western, per 
pair, 40@45 cents; Geese, State and Jersey, 

r pair, $1.25@$1.62}; do. Western Live 

eese, per pair, $1@$1.25. 


POTATOES. 

POssleGB. . ccc cccccceces per bbl. .$1 00@81 125 
Early Rose......-.-++- “ .. 13@—— 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC GREEN 
Apples, OG sss ct. acta ated $1 00¢ 
Eieitpentiicsteeccceetsceas 1 50 
‘ears, per bbI.........--++++----. 2 WW@ 


rim 
Cranberries, fair to seod » per bbl. 4 
Cranberries, Jersey,fancy,perbox — — 
Cranberries,Jersey, prime, “ 1 87 


DOMESTIC DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State........-..--++6+ 4 
Apples, WwW 4 
Apples, Southern......++ssseeceseeees 8 
Peaches, Peeled........ Cbdevecceys se a 
7 
1 


eee eee eeseeeeeeees 


Peaches, Unpeeled..........e+sseeses 
Blackberries. .....-- sccccccecccsesees 


Clover, Western.......... Be B. 
aed New York State........ 


weer eeeeeerrerrr 





ity WASH unis myort liberal measure 
va Uae en Street, Sree tieactphin. 


First-Class Printers’ Matenais. 


"7 Frinting Prewey tc. locks for Ragravers. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton ané 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York, 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 0. 


A Choice assortment of Rich and Medium 
quality French and English Dress Goods, 
Scotch and Roman Plaids, Cheviots, Stock- 
inettes, Armure Cloths, Merinoes, Cash- 
meres, etc., etc, 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 60. 


LADIES’ CLOAKINGS. 


In Velours, Camel’s Hairs, Siciliens, Plush, 
and Seal-Skin Cloths. Dress and Suitings 
Cloths for Ladies. Children’s Fancy Plush 
and Wool Cloakings, ‘‘ Peau de Mutton,” 
etc., etc. 


BROADWAY & [9th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


“*California,”’ ‘‘ Celtic,” and ‘“‘Whitney”’ 
Blankets, Eider and Arctic Down Cover- 
lets, Comfortables, Marseilles Spreads. 
The most popular makes in White Flan- 
nels, Fancy Colored Wrapper and Sacque 
Flannels, Embroidered Skirting ditto, and 
an extensive assortment of White Goods 
of Foreign and Domestic Manufacture. 


BROADWAY & (Sth ST. 

















Financial, 
MONETARY DENOMINATIONS. 





Tux usage of all nations in coining money 
has been to fix upon some specific coin as 
the unit of value, and then to subdivide or 
multiply this unit so as to give a variety of 
coins differing in their value, some of them 
having more and others less value than the 
unit. The object is to preserve uniformity 
of relative value, and at the same time 
make the coins so various in value as to suit 
the convenience of the people in their use. 
To each of these coins, including the 
unit of value, is given a name or specific 
denomination, by calling this one a dollar, 
that one a half-eagle, that one an eagle, 
that one a double eagle, etc. The name, 
whatever it may be, with other signs of 
identtfication, is usually stamped on each 
coin. 

What do these monctary denominations 
mean? In the first place, they mean things, 
considered in reference to their quantity by 
weight. One takes in his hand a piece of 
gold. whih has been fashioned and stamped 
at the United States Mint, and another 
piece of silver, which has undergone the 
same process; and, upon looking at the two, 
he finds the word dollar stamped on each, 
while he has no difficulty in distinguishing 
the one from the other in respect to the 
metal of which it is composed. Now, what 
does this term dollar mean? lt means in 
the first coin a given weight of gold, and 
in the second a given weight of silver, and, 
when the two weights are compared, a dif- 
ference in their weight corresponding with 
the difference in the relative value of the 
metals, All other coins, Whether of gold 
or stivet, having the satre denomination, 


—— -— 








mean precisely the same thing. They have 
a steady and uniform significance. When 
men agree to pay or receive so many dollars, 
the things to be paid or received are definite 
quantities of gold or silver. There is no ambi- 
guity about the things and none about their 
amount, That with which they buy to-day 
and for which they sell to-morrow has a 
fixed and permanent character. It under- 
goes no change between the two transac- 
tions. As a commodity exchanged for 
other commodities, it is the same thing in 
kind and the same thing in quantity. Its 
quantity is the measure of its exchangeable 
value, since the only difference of value 
between coin and bullion is the slight one 
made by the expense of coinage. 

In the next place, these monetary denom- 
inations mean specific measures of value. A 
dollar, for example, means one measure and 
an eagle means another, just asa bushel, a 
half bushel, and a peck are different mea- 
sures of bulk, ora pound and an ounce are 
different measures of weight, or a yard and 
aninch are different measures of length. 
By these denomination-measures of value 
men compute all the other values which 
they exchange with each other. They 
reckon up their accounts in dollars and 
make all their bargains and calculations 
through dollars. This thing is worth so 
many dollars, and that thingso many dol- 
lars, as the case may be. This note prom- 
ises to pay so many dollars. The monetary 
nomenclature furnishes the nomenclature 
of trade. Men know what they are talking 
about, and what instrument they are using 
as the medium of exchange, since the de- 
nominations signify specific quantities of 
gold or silver and specific measures of 
value. They have a steady dollar. 

The only possible chance of loss or gain 
in the use of this dollar arises not from any 
change in the dollar itself, but from a 
change in the degree of its purchasing 
power at different times; and, while no 
provision can be made against this liability, 
it is, nevertheless, true, as shown by the 
world’s experience, that money composed 
of the precious metals preserves the great- 
est uniformity of purchasing power. The 
exchangeable value of these metals fluctu- 
ates less than tMat of any other substances. 
They are the most stable commodities in 
their value, as compared with other things; 
and this fact specially fits them to perform 
the office of money. 

Paper money, so called, rests on a very 
different basis and is essentially a different 
thing. It is simply a debt obligation, a 
promise to pay money, credit money. The 
material of which it is composed has noth- 
ing to do with its value. Its exchangeable 
power depends on the credit of the issuer. 
As this credit fluctuates, its value fluctuates 
If irredeemable on demand, it almost in- 
variably depreciates. The word dollar 
printed on a paper dollar pledges the credit 
of the issuer to pay adollar. The same 
word stamped on a gold dollar represents 
the thing itself. The difference of mean- 
ing in the two cases is that between a credit 
currency and a value currency. If the 
former is not on demand convertible into 
the latter, then it is out upon the high seas, 
to be tossed about by the winds and the 
waves, to be blown up or blown down, hav- 
ing no stability in itself, and, hence, mean- 
ing one thing to-day and another thing to- 
morrow, just as the tide of speculation 
shall sweep in this direction or that. It 
may be a very good kind of money for 
speculating gamblers to use, since their 
whole business is based on unnatural fluc- 
tuations of price; but it is a very poor kind 
of money for honest trade and honest labor. 
It is not sufficiently stable in its import for 
the farmer, the merchant, and that large 
class that work for wages. It subjects hon- 
est industry to enormous disadvantages. 





CHINESE LABOR. 


Noraixe can well be more stupid and 
senseless than the attempt to get up a scare 
among the workingmen of this co 
about Chinese labor. The labor of the 
Chinese who are in this country, and of all 
who are likely to come here, bears so small 
a proportion to the total amount of labor 
that it is tttetly insignificant, considered as 
a power to affect the rate of wages or in any 
way influence the operations of our indus- 
trial system, ‘The total number of Chins 
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men in the United States is less than two 
hundred thousand, all told; and for the 
last five years the number has lessened, 
rather than increased. The aggregate of 
immigration into the United States during 
the last statistical year was 457,257; and of 
these the whole number of Chinese was 
but 5,802. It is utter nonsense to talk 
about any appreciable effect being produced 
in the labor market of the United States by 
the introduction of so small an element, in 
comparison with the whole population of 
the country. 

Those who are seeking to arouse the 
prejudices of workingmen against the Chi- 
nese by this sort of cry are either selfish 
demagogues or hollow-hearted hypocrites. 
Unless they are themselves fools, they know 
that there is no occasion for this prejudice 
and no cause for alarm. The Chinese who 
have already come to this country have 
done it no harm, but have simply added 
their brains and muscles to its industrial 
thrift. If their number were ten times as 
great, the same would be true. One of our 
great wants is labor; and labor in the form 
of a Chinaman is just as respectable, just as 
decent, and just as useful as it is in the 
form of an Irishman. The former has as 
good a right as the latter to bring his labor 
to the American market and offer it for 
sale. He has, indeed, a better right, in 
camques of the stipulations of a solemn 

ty. 

We protest against this stupid and utterly 
anti-American hostility against Chinamen. 
They area decent, quiet, peaceable, indus- 
trious, and orderly people, far more so than 
the Irish rowdies who are shouting: ‘‘ The 
Chinese must go.” Both purties, the Re- 
publican and the Democratic, put into their 
platforms an anti-Chinese plank, simply for 
the purpose of winning or not repelling the 
votes of those who hate the “heathen 
Chinee.” Each party was disgraced by 
this plank. The leaders of both parties 
were simply courting political favors from 
an ignorant and a wicked prejudice, at the 
expense of justice and truth. They knew 
and now know that the question of Chinese 
labor in this country, so far as any peril to 
the country is concerned, is just no question 
atall. They knew and now know that our 
industrial system is absolutely in no danger 
from this source. We say that they know 


this, taking for granted that they are not 
fools. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The volume of trade dur- 
ing the past week in all the leading depart- 
ments has kept up to respectable proportions 
notwithstanding the excitements incident 
to the closing week of a heated presidential 
campaign. Values have remained steady 
and for the most part unchanged. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The Bu- 
reau of Statistics has given out a summary 
of the foreign trade of the United States 
for the month of September, which com- 
pares as follows with the figures of last 
year: 





Exports produce. 

Imports goods 44,225,000 
Imports specie 28,362,000 
Exports specie 1,231,000 


The gain in the foreign goods import over 
September, 1879, is $9,000,000. The de- 
crease in the foreign gold import is $8,700,- 
000. The gain in the domestic produce 
export is $5,750,000. 

The imports for the week were $7,049,- 
886, of which $5,785,699 was general merch- 
andise and $1,264,187 dry goods. The 
exports were $8,324,715, against $7,910,906 
in 1879 and $5,696,537 in 1878. The exports 
from January ist to date this year were 
$342,831,636, against $286,195,665 in 1879 
and $281,681,421 in 1878. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Fraup in Pourcnase oF Goops.— Where 
goods are bought with a design on the part 
of the purchaser never to pay for them, the 
sale is merely formal and is voidable at the 
election of = oy and, ghana he 
original es, the property in the 
oe If the goods have been de- 
livered by the fraudulent vendee for a val- 
uable consideration to a third party, who 
took them with knowl 
with notice of facts which would put a per- 
son of ordinary prudence on inquty, 
original owner may recover the value of the 
goods from the person so recei 
Thomas ¢s. Freligh, St. Louis 
A 


was no 












[| November 4, 1880. 





plaintiff for value, and a new note given by 
the defendant to the plaintiff in considera- 
tion of the surrender to him of the first 
note, it was held that the plaintiff could 
not recover upon the second note, it appear- 
ing also that he had rescinded the contract 
and taken possession of the es given 
in exchange for the first note.—Beckner os. 
Wilson, Supreme Court of Indiana. 

THE MONEY MARKET was easy near- 
ly all the week. The ruling rates for call 
loans were 24 to 8 per cent. on stocks, with 
some exceptions as high as 6 and as low as 
2 percent. The rate on Government bonds 
remained at 2 percent. Mercantile paper 
continues scarce. We quote 60 to 90-days 
endorsed dry goods bills receivable, 44@5; 
four-months acceptances, 5@5}; and good 
single names, four to six months to run, 
54@6. 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
active and higher, closing at 99} to §. 
United States bonds were firm, but a frac- 
tion lower. American railway securities 
were firm and higher. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull, but 
steady, closing on Saturday at 4.8114 for 
sixty days and 4.83} fordemand bills. New 
York exchange was quoted on Saturday at 
the places named as follows: Savannah, 
buying 3-16 off, selling 1-16@par; Charles- 
ton, shade easier, buying 5-16@§ dis., sell- 
ing par; New Orleans, commercial $1.25 
@1.50 dis., bank par; St. Louis, } dis.; 
Chicago, 50@80 dis. ; and Boston, 5c. dis. 

GOLD.—The arrivals of gold from Eu- 
rope for the week were $2,633,800 and was 
all foreign gold coin and bars. The total 
arrivals since August 2d were $41,389,700, 
of which $3,215,000 was American gold 
coin and the remainder foreign coin and 
bars. The total arrivals for the same 
period of 1879 were $46,663,750. The pay- 
ments by the Assay Office on this account 
were $4,845,286 for the week and $35,653,- 
517 since August 2d. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 412}- 
grain silver dollar is $0.87. We quote: 


Bar SIIVEP. ..........cccccsccoces secccccece 118 

Trade DOUAPS.......--cccceecsseeeceseceees ie | 
Halvesand Quarters...........--cesseeee- oO%~—Csépar. 
Dimes and Half Dimes.................++ 96 =~ s épar. 


STOCK MARKET. —Speculation has 
continued active nearly all the week, with 
the tone of the market strong and prices on 
the upward turn. The advance ranged 
from 1 to 11} per cent. Late in the week 
there was a reaction to 1 to 34 per cent.; 
but this decline was partially recovered, 
and in some cases the highest quotations of 
the week were made on Saturday. In the 
late dealings the low-priced stocks were 
active, notably the Southwestern shares and 
Pacific Mail. 

The following will show the course of 






prices during the week: 
Open- High- Low- Clos- 
fng. est. eat. ina. 
Albany and Susquehanna. — a —- m4 
American Dist. Tel........... 4 Ki] 72% 73% 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.............- 41 42% 1G 416 
Boston Air Line, pfd.......... 42 42 42 _ 
Bur., C. R., and Northern.... 69 69 68% 68 
Canada Southern............ o7 oo «67 67% 
CO. SE, CRB Qoccssconcestvcns 78% 82% 7 R23 
115% 
13934 
109% 
119% 
121% 
145% 
1364 
89 
18% 
8314 
49 
20% 
2634 
2144 
2% 
7 
99 
be] 
7 
118 
64 
52 
11% 118 
415% 44% 
TH «4% 
? ™ 
40% 4255 
8534 80% 
304 80 
6% «7D 
114 (117% 
. 30 Se 
-_= - - 8 
- - - 31 
2% SM 2% 
7 7 7 = 
4S KKC‘CKé- 
%% 2% We 
s fs 2 _ 
Cedar Falls and M... ........ 14 184 1% — 
St. P.M, abd Mi...,.......5. B ™ 8B OTM! 
Deadwood M....... eeeeeteeee py 1S Bry - 
Americas Talon Tal...i...0 0 Ga OO Gum 
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Elk Lick Coal................ - - - St 
Louisville and Nashville..... 168 1% 167% 171 
Lake Shore.............-s0000+ 114 «—-117%_—«*198H «116% 
Lake Erie and Western...... 383 4% 82% «82% 
Little Pitteburgh...... ....... 24 2 
M'chigan Central............. 1054 110 105 108% 
m7 «6115~—s«1166 


Metropolitan Elevated....:.. il 
Mobile and Ohio.............. 
Mar. and Cin., Ist pf......... 
Mar. and Cin., 2d pfd........ - - - 4 
Montauk Gas Coal........... 








Northern Pacific. pr. 











Nash.. Chat.. and St. Louis. 60% 63 60 59 

28 a7 © 
87% 35 87% 
7% «77 79% 

82 82 82 82 

Oregon NAV...........ceccececee 138% 149 198% —- 

10 127) 125 
45% 47% 4 465% 

195 192 195 

124 12t oa 
48 41 46% 

1% 86128 oa 

Quicksilver Mintng........... - - - 12 

Quicksilver Mining, pf....... - - = 50 
Rensselaer and Saratoga.... — - — 24% 
St. Louis, Alt., and T. H..... 2644 380 26% 286 
St. Louis, Alt., and T. H.,pfd 88% 900 88% «80K 
St. Louis and fron Mtn....... 50% 58 BOK 51% 

8t. Louts and San Fran. se «43 86% «(42 
®t Louis and San Fran., pf.. 47 66 47 = 

St. Lou's andS. Fran., ist pf.. 74% 704 74% 70 

Guano TUE. .ccccichoceccess 1% 1% ™% ~~ O&!1 
St. Paul and Omaha.......... 4% 405% 44% 4K 
St. Pavl and Omaha, pf...... 85% 86 84% 8454 
Standard Mining ............. 27% BT Bh «264 
Unicn Pacific........ .....+++ 91% BB B18 9214 
Western Union.............+- 101% 104% «10054 101% 
Wabash and Pacific.......... 41% 44% 41% 444 
Wabash and Pacific, pf...... 73% «TM «60TBKOCTTG 
Central Pacific. ...........+++ 7454 70% 7444 7054 
Denver and Rio Grande 72% «% 72% 74% 
Si. F.. Gat, GRE We. ccccccese 24% Oq 2414 24% 

GRAS QUITE cc cigecccossccces 2 27% 27% 2% 

fnd., Bloom., and West...... 88% Shy Sha 

P.. T., and Buffalo........... 3S 36 81% «83 
Inter. and Great N.......... 8% © 8s% 43% 

Manhattan Beach............ 0 #0 40 - 
RAILROAD BONDS were active and 
firm. In the final dealings Erie new sec- 


onds rose to 963; Kansas and Texas firsts to 
112; Wabash, St. L. div., firsts, to 108; 
New York Central coupon firsts to 132%; 
Jersey Central incomes to 69; and I., B., and 
Western incomes to 548. Iron Mountain 
second incomes declined to 75. Metropol- 
itan firsts continued active at 108}@1088. 
STATE BONDS were dull. Va. 6s de- 
ferred advanced to 8%. Dist. Col. 3-65s sold 
at 98% and Tennessee new at 32}. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS were less 


active, but firm, closing at the following 
quotations: 


Bia, Asked. 
Unitea States sixes, 1880, rexistered.. 10254 102% 
United States sixes, 1890, coupen..... 102% 102% 
United States sixes. 185!.recistered... 10454 105 
United States sixes, 1981, coupon..... 104% 105 
United States fives, 1881, registered... 101% 102 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 108 108% 
UnitedStates 44s, 1991. registored.... 110% 110% 
United States 444s, 1891. coupon....... 110% 11054 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 19034 109% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 109% 10044 
United States currency sixes. 1895... 125 = 
United States currency sixes, 1996.... 12534 _ 
United States currency sixes, 1897... 126 - 
United States currency sixes, 1998... 12644 _ 
United States currency sixes, 1899... 127 _ 


The Treasurer bought the usual amount 
of $2,500,000 on Wednesday. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $359,748,950 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation 
United States bonds deposited for circu- 
lation during the week, $2,402,000. United 
States bonds held for circulation with- 
drawn during the week, $2,126,000. WNa- 
tional bank circulation outstanding: cur- 
rency notes, $342,518,162; gold notes, 
$1,315,945. The receipts of national 
bank-notes for redemption for the week, 
as compared with the corresponding period 
last year, are as follows: 


1879. 1880. 
New York.......... eeceesooce $195,000 $366,000 
SIRE. nccnene-coannesnscanense 151,000 109,000 
Philadelphia................. 84.000 100,000 
Miscellaneous..............-- 367.000 427,000 
TEINS - séccccdtnenociece £797,000 $1,002.000 


THE BANK STATEMENT showsa gain 
of $178,125 in surplus reserve, the banks 


now holding $3,743,575 above legal require- 
ments. 


The following is the statement in detail: 


Names of Loans orf Legal tsother 

Banks. and Dis. Specte. Tenders. than U. 8S. 
New York.. $9,803,300 $2,450,000 $255,000 $9,540,000 
Manhattan. 6,242,000 1,096.500 306,300 4,784,800 
Merchants’. 7.295.800 1,300,800 409.500 6,264.700 
Mechanics’. 8,966,000 1,343,000 557,000 7.558.000 
Union..... + 4547,100 1,310.500 14700 4.011;800 
America.... 9,887,600 1.457.000 238.500 7.976,700 
Phenix..... 4,091,000 758.090 151,000 4.096.000 
CE .cccdecce 8,010,200 2.449.300 223.000 8,550,700 
Tradesmen’s 8,487,100 573.400 66,300 2.569.800 
Fuston...... 1,750,600 421.200 99.700 1,417,700 
Chemical. .. 12,657.900 3,460,500 342,200 18,064,500 
Mer. Exch.. 4,568,600 663,100 455.800 4,008,000 





GallatinNa. 4,976,500 604.900 194,100 2,560,000 
B'tch.&Dro. 1.481.500 836,500 70,100 1,866,300 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,084,000 152,000 179,000 1,142,000 
Greenwich. 932,900 21,900 222,100 910,500 
Lea. Manuf. 8,211,000 615,600 192,600 2,716,100 
Sev'nth W’d 898.000 187.300 75.400 828,700 
St’teof N.Y. 3,768,000 588,800 167,900 8,190,700 
Amer. Ex... 14,348,000 2,893,000 267,000 11,300,000 
Commerce.. 16,254.500 2,604,100 494,800 10,464,200 
Broadway.. 6,006,200 800,300 426,400 6,093,000 
, 752.200 149,600 8.720.300 
$16,800 286,600 2,310.400 
Republic... 5,830,800 647.500 207,800 2,955,700 
Chatham... 3.767.800 960,600 192,000 4,292.000 
People’s.... 1,486,200 198,400 123,500 1,558,200 
North Am.. 2,456,400 184,000 156,000 2,373,000 
Hanover... 9.043,200 1,728,100 455,700 9,158,400 
Irving...... 2,808,000 831.600 316,100 2.596.100 
Metropoli’n 19,961.000 8,828,000 55,000 12.781,000 
Citizens’... 1,8%5.000 815,800 202,990 1,983,100 
Nassau..... 2,611,390 435208 88.600 2,640,100 
Market... 2,820,100 692.406 122.900 2,548,300 
Bt. Nicholas 2.833.200 452.800 66,100 2,011,100 
Shoe & Lea. 8,140,000 670,000 118,000 8,0°9,000 
Corn Exch. 4,298,800 883,000 58,000 2,982,400 
Continental 6,470,890 1,702,000 180,200 8,002,900 
Oriental.... 1.758.000 40,100 270,400 1,646,300 
Marine... . 8.461.000 899,000 164,000 8.977.000 
Imp. & Tra.. 21,836,700 5,450,500 886,800 23,466,600 
Park........ 17.258.900 4,950,900 822,900 21,182,900 
Mec.Bkg.As 929,000 226,800 880 618,000 
North River 894.500 87,100 207.600 1,075,500 
East River.. 922,500 115,500 88,000 724,500 
Fourth Na.. 17,604,200 $,949,000 602,800 17,298,700 
Cent. Na.... 9,991,000 1,796,000 895,000 10,251,000 
Second Na.. 2.726000 660,000 276,000 8,184,000 
Ninth Na... 4,689,990 1.442.000 249.400 5,408,900 
First Na.... 14,311,000 4,079,900 196.200 16,089,200 
Third Na... 8,021,390 2,120,500 280,000 8,698.200 
N.Y. N. Ex. 1.460.609 172.890, 119.000 1,069,500 
Bowery Na. 1.359.200 29,000 296.000 1,174.800 
N.¥.Co.... 1,954,500 45,800 869,700 1,500.600 
Ger. Amer.. 2.871800 500,000 40,500 2.250.590 
Chase Na... 3.588.200 849.200 157.800 38,905.700 
Fifth Ave... 1,498,600 290,800 4.000 1,543,000 
The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: . 
October 30th. Comparisons. 
EAGRB. cccccccccccccccees $317,880,200 Inc. $896,900 
SE ee 66.372.400 Inc. 738,500 
Legal tenders.......... 13,016,700 Dec. 142,700 
Total reserve.......... 79 330,100 Inc. 605,990 
Deposits... 802 582.100 Ine. 1,751,100 
Reserve required...... 75.645 525 Inc. 487,775 
I ccccvccestnccesse 3,743,575 Inc. 178,125 
Cirentation....0.....-+- 18,646,500 Dec. 54,900 
BANK STOCKS were quiet. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 
id. Asked, 


Bid. Asked. 
135 





America....... 145 102 

American Ex..1164% — oR 

Rute’ra & Dro’s.110 120 _ 
Central Nat'l ..120 — 100% 

Chatham........ — 125 _ 

Chemical......1700 = — - 

«206 — - 

141 _ 

112 05 

80 129 

124 _ 

145 = 

80 ou 





The following is a condensed summary 
of the reports of all the national banks of 
the United States as on the 1st of October 
(inst.) compared with the reports of October 


submits his annual statement to Congress 
on December 1st: 

















. 1st, 1879. Oct ist, 1880. 

54,067.000 §457,554,000 

56,088,090 186 458,000 

4.193,900 817,620.000 

06.773,000 752,440 000 

33,875 .000 56,101,000 

14,488,000 11,185,000 

9,080,000 11,663,000 

474,000 $1,773,221,000 

. 1st. 1879. Oct. let, 1880. 

013,000 $1,087,061,000 

485,000 401,410 090 

Other stocks 47,000 48.RF3 000 
Real estate... 817,000 48,948,000 
Do ccpese ° 174,000 109.347.9000 
ks... 998,090 81,897.000 
Bank-notes, etc .410 000 81,305,000 
13,982,000 15,791,000 

Data, .cccccceee noesed $1,558,474.000 $1,773,221,000 


Owing to the increase of business, the 
well-known banking house of Walter T. 
Hatch & Sons has been removed from 34 
Wall Street to more commodious quarters, 
at 14 Nassau, corner of Pine Street. The 
rooms are well arranged for the transaction 
of business and convenience of customers. 








FINANCIAL. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain 
ireland, and France. 

ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


LOCKS 


Will do well to write to or call on the old Banking 
HOWES se “COMPANY, 
11 WALL nowEs & AACY N. Y. 


weer ! HOWES & M ad by 
business, ~ very lange © Sperience ae 
oslnterest allowed post per cent., payable 


BUTLER’S SAFES. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF. 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 
SECURE FRONT DOOR LOCKS, 
WwW. H. BUTLER, 


(@fermeriy Valentine & Butler), 
201 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 














FISK & HATCH 


BANKERS, 


AND 


DEALERS IN GaVERNMENT BONDS 


Desirable lavsstment Securities, 


No.-5 Nassau St., N. Y. 





Buy and Sell all issues of Government Bonds, in 
large or small amounts, at current market prices, 
and will be pleased to furnish information in refer- 
ence to all matters connected with investments in 
Government Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in regard to 
first-class Railway Securities and to execute orders 
for the same. 

Buy and Sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange or in the apen 
market. 


Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, 
and others, and allow interest on daily balances; 
and for those keeping accounts with us we collect 
U. 8 coupons and registered interest, and other 
coupons, dividends, etc., and credit without charge. 

aw We give special attention to orders from 
Banks, Bankers, Institutions, and investors out of 
the city, by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell 
Government Bonds, State and Railroad 
Bonds, Bank Stocks, Railroad Stecks, and 
other securities. 


FISK & HATCH. 





New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
&t., Boston; Union Bailding. Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 

Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 
rations. dence solicited. 


OHN C. SHORT, Presid 

J lent 
GEORGE W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-Pres. { New York. 
uo § L. HUBBARD, Ass't Vioe Pres. Boston 


WAC RTE E> 


25 PINE STREE!, NeW YORK, 


Day end Sell on Commission Governments and all 
- — Stocks dealt in at the New York Stock Ex- 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN, FRANK JENKINS. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
BROAD STREET, NEW YORE, 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FO 





AFRICA, AUSTRA A. 
obit Fea teraise SP MGA EE 
AND CALIFORNIA. BOF 





Pontes ALL . 
GENERAL AL O) AR err 


GENERAL 
HON masraoed Reon 
ae: 0. H. BRO G. 

F. 


WNIN 
EO. H. ELL, New York tT. 
cw York i “ 

OSLAH D. iY, New York City. 
anvey gM. o New York City. 
ORRIN SKIN New York City. 
THOMAS fF. ORTH, New York City. 


ISTRAR : 

eae 4 LOAN AND TRUST CO., New York. 
ENERAL MANAGER AND MINING ENGINEER: 

wu.” WESTON. the Royal School of Mines, 


London, 
tmrorene Bagi fwentelg Duta Ourty Cott and 
are a part of great San Juan con 
total area 


these 


ten acres 
heavily timbered abundant water-power, 
hich to run moans * 
mines are seven miles from The Denver and 
South Park Rail 


way will soon extended to 
place, and the Denver and “Rio Grande Raliroad 
reach Silverton (sixteen 4 southwest) during this 
autumn. ay. of a cost has been _ built to the mines 
from Ouray, at @ cost of nearly 000. Ample 


cabins ps, 
etc. have been erected for each’ mine. at a large ex- 
pense. A year’s supplies for 100 men have been put 

the storehouse, so that the mines can wor 
entire snow; 





by the 
y. The Gertrude is one of the c largest veins ever 





iscovered. The other mines of the consolidation are 
the Crusader, Emily, and Yellow 
The prope are all true fissure v which —_ 
Bete i ule erst eiematge hei 
ore, 
carbonate de The work of of. ewelopment thas 


— ae ihrith Qattering, at nd. th s_: every 
sum was or a 
tain i ‘ulate 


of ‘the pany, no stockholder can 
ee 
Dy the 


lish er 
sioned = yal An gt + —y?. Loudon ie 
— a New Sewleo, crt 


er Lotae'e visited 
rd lack Hills, Silver Cliff, and the San 
Juan country, thus Keo? the latter, in his report, 
publ in horemstor of oO year: 

“My next and of examination was the 
t San Juan country. This is, without doubt, 
Gostined to be the future mining-camp of the 

world. Here mountaina, for twenty miles oa 
are interlaced with great | veins, running in all 
that are es, and oul Pp 


travels and observations 

Race Fearn sucha rihnem and ag ltg of oes won 
the surface. Nat 

wonder o, me nineteenth ju~ Te 

emses others, ese Sone 























PHOMAS LLOCK, New Hampshire. 
THOMAS F WENTWORTH New York. 
i ttl 


ew 
HARVEY NSELL, New York. 


NS AMIN F. HAM, New Yor. 
5G RIPLEY, New Yerk. 


JOS) ew 
GEORGE H. RISSELL, New York. 
LAS, New York. 


C. N. VII. 
C. TREICKEL, New York. 
E. DUNCAN 8 cTFFEN, New York. 
M PRANK G. bt ghia Sl wow York. 
L RM. MER New 
HENRY Ww BISHOP, eso. 
Prospectuses m: mailed and information cheerfully giv- 


en. 
Subscriptions for stock received at the ne geneoes office 
of the Com pany, 63 Broadway, New York. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 
Bight Per Cent. 


TEREST GUARANTEED. 
NATIONAL BARK xd COMMERCE, 
Security Large and Productive. 


ten years we have made 8,69 loans, without @e 
—- Funda wanted.to loan on fi 
4 AAS references, etc ~~ a a. 


0., Li 
re SON, fivca. 
43 Broadway, New wager: 


COPPER KNOB MINING CO. 


MINES, GAP CREEK, ASHE CO., N. C. 
—_— — $500,000. Shares, $1 each. 


of Fine ‘Flint, Presid ent | W oy Sy 


dent and Mulford, retary. 
¥ neem 4 M. F.. Superintendent. 
OFFICE OF COMPANY. dh BROADWAY, N. ¥. 








DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


Tse AMERICAN, Rpemanes yg mat 
A DENRESROF HERE AND ‘DONE-HA 4 
i pana na haere ie 
yx on an ovem! 
pest Ss, anil — Au. TP ehhel time from this date the trans- 
‘er books wi 
Signed). 


closed. 
Foran COMONT CLARKE, Cashier. 








DIVIDEND prt ate A 


THE LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD 








PANY_has declared p dividend” upon its capital 
pa of ONE HUNDRRD PER CENT. pazable in 
stock to the stoc’ of 1" on the of No. 
vember, 1890, and intend to f the number of 
ts shares of capital stock to that ¢: extent and for that 
object; and further notice is hereb: — the 
transfer of this — 


1880. 
Cerne ronx, Oct. 18th, 1880. 





SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 


SEIGHT & NINE PER CENT. — 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE COMPANT, 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
First Mortgages upon Improved Productive Farms in the best localities 


in the West. Coupon Bonds Cuaranteed. 


day of maturity in New York. 


Interest and pase paid on 


pea ich aifords fine meee aearee ‘igerimination. “We tae 0 We taxe snd ine Mest and 


Send a Sy references, and 
Ff. M. PERKINS, President. 


sr os ¥. 5 
J.T. WARNE, Vice-President. L. H. PERKINS, Sec’y. 


C. W. GILLETT. Treasurer. 
J. W. LATHROP, Gon’! Agent, 
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Commercial, 


TAXATION OF LEGAL-TENDER 
NOTES. 


(me supervisors of the City and County 
of New York, having decided that United 
States legal tender notes, being declared by 
the act of Congress to be lawful money and 
a legal tender in payment of debts, public 
and private, are not exempt from taxation 
under state authority, and the Court of Ap- 
peals of New York having sustained this 
decision, the question was by the Bank of 
New York, the party affected by these de- 
cisions, carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States by writ of error. The latter 
Court, in The Bank v. The Supervisors, 7 
Wall. 26, considered this question in 1868, 
and reversed the decision of the Court of 
Appeals. Chief-Justice Chase, in stating 
the opinion of the Court, said: 

** These notes are obligations of the Uni- 
ted States. Their name imports obligation. 
Every one of them expresses upon its face 
an engagement of the nation to pay to the 
bearer a certain sum. Thedollar note is an 
engagement to pay a dollar, and the dollar 
intended is the coined dollar of the United 
Btates—a certain quantity in weight and 
fineness of gold or silver, authenticated as 
such by the stamp of the Government. No 
other dollar had before been recognized by 
the legislation of the National Government.” 

While it is true that these notes were by 
the act of Congress made lawful money, 
except for certain purposes specified in the 
legis!ation, it is also true that they are debt 
obligations against the Government. Hav- 
ing the character of debt obligations, Chief- 
Justice Chase said: ‘‘ They are, therefore, 
strictly securities, They secure the pay- 
ment stipulated tothe holders by the pledge 
of the national faith, the only ultimate se- 
curity of all national obligations, whatever 
form they may assume.” He also said: 
“We think it clearly within the discretion 
of Congress to deterinine whether,dn view 
of all the circumstances attending the issue 
of the notes, their usefulness, as a means of 
carrying on the Government, would be en- 
hanced by exemption from taxation, and 
within the constitutional power of Congress, 
having resolved the question of usefulness 
affirmatively, to provide by law for such 
exemption.” 

The Act of February 25th, 1862, author- 
izing the first issue of legal-tender notes, 
declared that ‘‘all stocks, bonds, and other 
securities of the United States, held by indi- 
viduals, corporations, or associations, with- 
in the United States, shall be exempt from 
taxation by or under state au‘hority.” This 
provision was re-enacted in application to 
an additional issue of these notes, author- 
ized by the Act of July 11th, 1862. The 
Act of March 8d, 1863, authorizing a still 
further issue of legal-tender notes, provided 
that ‘all the bonds and Treasury notes 
or United States notes issued under the 
provisions of this act shall be exempt from 
taxation by or under state or municipal 
authority."—(See ‘‘U. 8. Stat. at Large,” 
vol. 12, pp. 846, 538, and 710.) Congress 
thus expressed its will on this point; in the 
first act exempting the notes authorized by 
it from state taxation under the title of 
‘‘other securities”; in the second act ex- 
empting the notes authorized by it, by re- 
enacting the exemption of the first act: and 
in the third act exempting the notes au- 
thorized by it under the express designa- 
nation of ‘‘ Treasury notes or United States 
notes.” 

There is no doubt that Congress intended 
in all these acts that the legal-tender notes, 
respectively authorized by them, should not 
be subject to taxation by state authority. 
Being debt obligations, and as such secu- 
rities of the United States, the Constitution 
itself, as construed by the Supreme Court, 
would, without any legislation on the part 
of Congress, have thus exempted them, and 
for the same reason that applies to the bonds 
of the General Government. They were, 
when issued, an instrument by which the 
Government undertook to exercise its con- 
stitutional powers in suppressing the Rebel- 
lion, and on this account not subject to 
state taxation, although Congress saw fit to 
invest them with the legal-tender property. 
This did not change their and charac- 
ter as debt obligations. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 





THE EXPORTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Tre Daily Commercial Bulletin, in a re. 
cent article, gives an interesting statement 
in respect to the exports of the United 
States. The unmanufactured products, 
consisting of animals living, ashes, bark, 
breadstuffs, fruits, furs, hay, hemp, hides, 
hops, naval stores, petroleum, etc:, cotton, 
provisions, seeds, tallow, and tobacco leaf, 
were as follows for the years named: 


Years. 
1870-89... 
1863-70... 





The figures for 1869-70 sopeediiit value 
in paper currency. The total exports for 
these years, including manufactured arti- 
cles, were as follows: 


Years. Value. 
1BTO-BO........ceeeeceee $823,946 000 
1BOD-70. .....cccscceces 376,610,000 
BBED-SD.. cccccccccccccee 816,242,000 


The exports of unmanafactured articles 
for 1869-70, being stated in paper currency, 
amounted to $395,015,000, which, being 
reduced to gold valuation, amounted to 
$326, 428,000. Including manufactured 
articles and reducing them to gold value, the 
total value for that year was $376,610,000. 

These figures show that far the larger 
part of our exports to other countries con 
sists of unmanufactured articles; that be- 
tween 1869-70 and 1879-80 the amount of 
such exportation in a single year, if stated 
in gold value, had more than doubled, and 
that the increase between 1859-60 and 1869- 
70 was very much less. The three articles 
constituting far the larger part of the value 
of these exports were as follows: 


1879-80. 1869-70. 1850-60. 
210.585.000 227,027,000 191.996.000 
. 127,888,000 29,184,000 16,217,000 


The exports of petroleum, etc., for 1879- 
80 were $36,229,000, and for 1869-70 they 
were $32,660,000. The exports of tobacco- 
leaf for 1879-80 were $16,380,000, for 
1869-70 they were $21,100,000, and for 
1859-60 they amounted to $15,906,000. 

Breadstuffs, cotton, provisions, petro- 
leum, and tobacco-leaf constitute more than 
three-quarters of the whole value of our 
unmanufactured exports. Our exportation 
of manufactured articles is much less than 
our importation of such manufactures. We 
buy the manufactures of other countries, 
and for the most part pay for them in the 
unmanufactured products of this country. 

The true policy in respect to our own 
manufactures is to foster and encourage 
them by a protective tariff on similar 
foreign manufactures, so that the latter, 
being the products of cheaper labor in 
other countries, shall not in our own mar- 
kets supersede and displace the former. Our 
domestic manufactures need such protec- 
tion; and as long as they need it a tariff not 
simply for revenue, but for protection also, 
is economically wise. England has ac- 
quired her present manufacturing suprem- 
acy by protective legislation, extending over 
a period of five hundred years. When the 
United States shall acquire a like suprem- 
acy it will betime enough to talk about 
Free Trade; but till then the protective 
policy isthe true policy for the American 





people. Any policy that discourages home 
manufactures is for that reason a bad 
policy. 





DRY GOODS. 


Durie the past week there has been no 
material change in the general condition of 
the dry-goods market. There was a steady 
demand for light reassortments of season- 
able goods, and values were firmly main- 
tained on all the prominent makes. 

Corton Goops were in moderate demand. 
The market was firm and some makes of 
low-grade goods were slightly advanced. 
The export movement consisted of ship- 
ments of 1,786 packages from this port, 
168 packages from Boston, and 153 pack- 
ages from other ports; in all 2,107 packages 
for the week, and 
Since Jan. Ist, 1980. 106,184 p'k’g’s, valued at. .$7,971,140 
Same time tn 1879. 125,346 p'k’g’s, valued at.. 7,901,779 
Same time in 1878.110,475 p’k'g's, valued at.. 6,972,907 
Same time in 1877.100,005 p’k'g's. valued at.. 6,643,464 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
good demand. Many makes are in very 
light supply, on account of low water at the 
mills, and prices are firm, with an upward 
tendency. 


clothing trade, most relative activity having 
been observed in cassimere and worsted 
effects, etc. 

Brown drills were taken in liberal quan- 
tities by exporters and there was a moder- 
ate inquiry by the home trade. 

Cotton flannels were in steady request. 
Supplies are light and prices very firm. 

Corset jeans and satteens were quiet, but 
prices were steadily maintained. 

Colored Cottons.—There was a steady 
demand for light reassortments of colored 
cottons, in which denims, ducks, tickings, 
plaids, hickory stripes, cheviots, checks, 
etc. participated. Stocks are unusually 
light and all leading makes are firmly held. 

Print-cloths were moderately active. 
We quote 3 15-16c. for 64x64 cloths and 
8 7-16c. for 56x60. 

Prints were generally in small request. 

Ginghams and dress goods were quiet. 

Wooten Goops have shown a further 
improvement in some departments, though 
the general condition of the market remains 
unchanged. 

Fancy cassimeres have received increased 
attention, but values ruled low and in buy- 
ers’ favor. 

Worsted coatings were in moderate de- 
mand for all the leading makes. 

Overcoatings.—For fancy-backed over- 
coatings there was an improved inquiry; but 
beyond this trade continued quiet. 

Satinets have moved more freely in plain 
and printed light-weight fabrics. 

Kentucky jeans remain comparatively 
quiet with both agents and jobbers. The 
best makes are rather scarce and prices firm. 

Flannels and blankets are unchanged. 
The demand is fair and steady, while prices 
rule firm, and fair deliveries are being made 
on previous account. 

Foreign Dry Goons are generally quiet 
at first hands, as there are few buyers on 
the market, and the new demand is con- 
fined to smal] orders for immediate require- 
ments. Amongst jobbers, however, there 
is a fair amount of activity, considering the 
lateness of the season. Prices of the most 
staple fabrics rule steady; but in fancy 
styles, not strictly desirable or out of date, 
considerable irregularity is shown, owing 
to large supplies. The auction-rooms oc- 
cupied considerable attention from buyers 
and some important offerings were made 
with fair success; but colored fancy dress 
fabrics were very sluggish and brought low 
prices. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,264,187, 
showing a decrease of $573,101 as compared 
with last week, and $7,600 increase as com- 
— with the corresponding week last 
year. The total of goods marketed for the 
er is $1,343,240, or $79,053 more than 
the imports. 


AT Stewart 


now offer a Large and Complete 
Assortment of 


Bonnet & Ponson’s 
Superior 


BLACK SILKS 


at Prices Greatly Reduced, 


to Close the Season’s Importations. 


The well-known character of 
these Coods makes them specially 
attractive. No similar Goods can 
be offered 


AT PRICES EQUALLY LOW. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & {Oth Sts. 
WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in postage one cance of 
Silk, Black or 800 
cnet ten 

Col- 

abeut 
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HES MeCREERY 


placed on their Retail Counter on Mon. 
day, November ist, 


500 PIECES 


NICH LACK ATIF 
BROCADES, 


$2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 per Yard. 


SOc. and $1.00 
A YARD LESS THAN USUAL PRICES. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 











DURING THE PAST SEASON WE HAVE MADE AN 
IMMENSE ADDITION TO OUR STORE, AND IT IS 
NOW THE LARGEST OF {TS KIND IN THE CITY. 
OCCUPYING AN ENTIRE BLOCK ON SIXTH 
AVENUE. 


FALL SEASON. 


WE ARE NOW EXHIBITING THE FINEST LINES 
OF GOODS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


HATS AND BONNETS, 

SUITS, CLOAKS, HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, GLOVES, LACES, 
LINENS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
WORSTEDS, LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
BLACK SILKS, BLACK DRESS GOODS, 
HROUSEFURNISHING GOODS, CHINA, 
GLASS, etc., 


AT LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE VERY CAREFUL 
ATTENTION AND BE SHIPPED PROMPTLY. 


R. H. MACY & 60,, 


14th Street s and Sixth Avenue, New cat 


CHOICE FALL COODS. 

35 Departments at Popular Prices. 
SUITS anp aos, A  pecmnee @ Goons. 
BOYS’ SUITS. A. "Vv oo SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODSa- “e. GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. * a CROCKERY 

ae o a 
SILKS. e CHINA. 

-_ o 

a 





a 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue 





Eighth Avenue 
AND 





Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street 
x x 
o (] 
> JONES ss: 
e ° 
SHors. a o LACES. 
—_> = o _ 
CARPETS. o ea GLOVES. 
UpHolsTEeRY. oc o HOSIERY. 
— o > a oom 
FURNITURE. ° A Oo MILLINERY. 
_ oc hU€U9 aw 
DOMESTICS. V Gents’ Furnish’g G’ds. 
Perso Housekeeping Outfits 


mal and . 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Send for New Fall Catalogue. 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 


787 and 789 Broadway, 
NORTHWEST CORNER TENTH STREET, W. Y. 


DRESS GOODS, 
SILKS, SATINS, AND VELVETS, 


DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
SUITS AND WRAPS, 
LACES, FANCY GOODS, etc. 

MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. OUR 
ILLUSTRATED ALL AND WINTER 
CATALOGUE MENT FREE, ON RECEIPT 
OF ADDRESS. 





LILIPUTIAN 2. BA AZAR 








Qettonades were in fair demand by the 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Manufacturers of Speel Silk, 469 Breadway, BN. Y. 





fore 
BEST & ©O., 318 Sixth Ave., a. YY, 
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SAVINGS BANKS AND THE GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


Tue savings banks of this state have in- 
vested about $220,000,000 of the funds of 
their depositors in Government bonds, for 
the most part in four and four-and-a-half- 
per-cent. bonds. These.bonds are now sell- 
ing at a premium, which indicates the good 
credit of the Government. The savings 
banks, as corporate institutions, are the 
nominal owners of these bonds; yet the 
real parties in interest are the depositors. 
The bonds simply represent funds which 
they have deposited, and, in fact, belong to 
them. They are, for the most part, poor 
people, who work for wages, and have 
managed to save a little from time to time 
out-of their scanty earnings. 

These poor people, numbering nearly a 
million of persons, have a very vital inter- 
est in everything that in any way affects the 
credit of theGovernment. The banks have 
loaned their money to the Government and 
depend on the Government to pay their 
depositors, whenever required to do so 
Let the Government take any course that 
depreciates the market value of its bonds, 
and the loss at once falls upon the holders 
thereof, and in the case of savings banks 
upon the depositors in these banks. The 
banks have no paying power beyond that 
which is supplied by the securities in their 
possession. 

The Greenbackers and the silver men, 
whose policy, if carried into effect, would 
inevitably depreciate the market price of 
United States bonds, are practically the 
enemies of that large class of people who 
have deposits in savings banks. Their 
theory needs only to be reduced to practice 
in order to inflict upon this class a heavy 
loss. Nearly two millions of comparatively 
poor people happen to be included in the 
class of ‘‘blouted bondholders,” saying 
nothing about the large number of persons 
similarly situated who are directly the hold- 
ers of Government bonds. 











WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MorpaY Evexme, November lst, 1880. 


PRINTS. 











BLEACHED SHEETIXGS 4XD SUIRTINGS. 





re coves 21 jNashua, E......36 9 
phage Oe 933 | WF Mecsded 42 1 
Bartlett, F 86 | “ 6hW.... 45 14 
- 54 Newmarket, F..36 7 
Ballou &8on...36 7,N. Y. Mills..... 36 
$s 400288 | “ Ladies w’r.36 13 
Bay Mills....... 8 —| “ .-.-54 16 
ee ei és fe et om 
AB; Bocce cat : 
| Biveceiate as | Pepperell... soos 64 17 
of 
ee a 
P . temeks 94 2 
“ -104 27% 
e Rs At Ip ne agees = = 
BROS. secesese 27 Ob... cesved 
Clinton, Al..... 4 aay yclertiosat 4 18 


Dwight, Star 8.. 9 'Slaterville...... 8 «6h 
- Aacheres 104 Tuscarora, XX.36 11} 








CARPETS. 


Opened eon MONDAY alarge assortment, 
in New Designs and Rich Colorings, in Me- 
aquettes, Axminsters, Wiltons, Velvets, Body 
and Tapestry Brussels (with Borders te 
match), reserved for the epening of the new 
additions to our warerceme. which, being un- 
avoidably delayed, we have decided te offer 
at decided bargains. 


Druggets, Druggets, Druggets. 


A Manufacturer’s Entire Stock. All widths 
and sizes, in newest and richest designs and 
colorings. 

Special attention is called te eur Jarge stock 
ef SMYRNA REVERSIBLE KNAPPISTAN 
Carpets (with Borders te match, specially 
manufactured for eur use\, equal in desigus 
and coloring te the real Turkish goods, at 
one-quarter ef the cost. 


RUGS and MATS ef the same material, in 
all sizes, at fabaloeusly lew prices. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


All the Newest Stylesin Raw Silks, Sateens, 
Terrys, etc., ete. 

200 pieces of JUTE in raw-silk effects, from 50 cents 
per yard. 150 plecesof BORDERED JUTES, suitable 
for Portiéres and Window Draperies, at 75 cents per 
yard, worth $1.50 to $1.75 per yard. New patrerns in 
ORETONNES and CREPE CLOTHS of our own direct 
tmportation. 100 different styles in antique and real 
lace CURTAINS, from $4.60 per pair. 


Sneppar KAI}, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


“ post practical an and Valuable in ¢p ‘ 


Usep in ALL MANUFACTURES 


REQUIRING 
Greatest Elasticity and Security 





Bo, 3 otand—Opem, 
No accidental Ripping, 
NO TENSION. 


No guessing as to adjust- 
ment of stitch. 
No delay in getting ready 


for work. 





FOR FAMILY WORK, 
absolutely unapproachabie ! 


No Lady careful of Health 


ean afford te use any other! 





Machine Heed removed from Table acd arranged 
for use by hand. 





as 


Wortg 





Exeels all others in Make, 
Style and Finish, 


By far the Cheapest 
wisn 
QUALITY AND MERIT 
are considered. 


Cisdibtocsbis any ener pave Se Nr es | claimed for any other Sewing Machine ia 
\ 4 


world ; hence 


mand for 


THe “Avromatic’ or “No Tenston” MAcHINE. 


4s e202 





Gdvertisement, .20°. Free Trialin your ewn 


d, and full particulars sent on aveliention, Please aute the number of this 
can be arranged, if desired. 


____ WILLCOX uw CIBBS 8. M. /co., 658 Broadway, N.Y. 








ASHION DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 





A. T. STEWART & 6 








yee ioawtor > fall mode shades; #u 
BL sovowon's'soms | broider for table or p 


Price 90 cts. a Yard. 


inches wide; Satin finish both | 7°“ ™ =*eom-™ sr 
RNOLD. CONStaBL#e00.\gideg; very heavy ; soft as down 3| ocaweaye sux 
M NHAM. 








rb to em- ¢; LORSER @ 00, 
ano covers. seaman LMS & CO. 
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CARPETS 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Novel and Artistie Patterns 


AXMINSTER, 
WILTON, 
MOQUETTE, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY, 
THREE-PLY, 
AND INGRAIN. 


Rugs, Mats, Oil Cloths, 
Druggets, etc, ete, 


649, 651, 655 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 








Bargains in Blankets. 
BED on BIABLES, wees TS, we AND 


GEN) Y. 
MSITRESEES, cedoCA hs SRO AES 
‘schools, and Institution 


& CO., 
Je. 250 Canal Street. 


xe 
xe 
a 
» 
PK 
—) 








‘OVEN.WIRE MATTRESS. 
,and CLEANLINESS 


engage ett & CO., 


No. 250 Canal Street. 


For New Terms fer 1881 








189, 191 SIXTH AV., cor, 13th St. 








see page 26. 





WILTON, AXMINSTER, MOQUETTE, 
VELVET, BRUSSELS, and INGRAIN 


CARPETS 


Manufactured by Curselves 


Expressly fer this Season's Retail Trade. 


THESE GOODS WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE 
TO AN UNUSUAL EXTENT 


Elegance in Style and Finish, 
Durability in Wear, and 
Economy in Price. 


WE ALSO OFFER AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
OF TURKISH, PERSIAN, AND EAST IN- 
DIAN CARPETS, RUGS AND MATS, DOMBSTIO 
OIL-CLOTHS, AND OTHER POPULAR FLOOR 
COVERINGS, AT 


Extremely M. Moderate Rates. 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND right 
40 and 42 WEST 14th SYREET, N. Y. 


John Van Gaasbeek, Manager. 


HARDENBERGH & (CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Carpeting, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, 
..LIGNUMS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


174 Fulton and $9, 95, and §7 Henry Sts,, 


BR OKLYN, N.Y 


reete is don Mast 








sijings, Rugs, Stair-Rods, 
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Insurance, 


THE COST OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Tue objections originally urged against 
life insurance were: that it was a wicked 
tempting of Providence; that the institu- 
tion would be short lived and the compa- 
nics svon bankrupt; that the companies 
would not pay unless they were forced to; 
and that it was a foolish expenditure, be- 
cause those who lived to a good old age 
would certainly pay in more than they 
could ever get out. The first two of these 
objections became antiquated long ago. 
Weli-managed companies, which run ac- 
cording to and not counter to financial 
laws, bold out impregnably. Experience 
has shown, also, that to be careless and im- 
provident—not to be careful and to guard 
against future uncertainties—is to tempt 
Providence. The third objection is still 
heard, and probably will be raised more or 
less until misrepresentation is locked in- 
doors, with every aperture stopped. The 
last is the most common one. It is not 
now many years since a prominent daily in 
this city actually asserted editorially that not 
one-quarter (or about that) of all money paid 
to the companies is ‘‘ever” returned to the 
members. ‘‘ Ever” is rather a long time, 
and we only mention this as illustrating the 
hasty looseness of expression which still 
occasionally misrepresents this great inter- 
est, used by those who ought to be better 
informed and better guarded. 

After intervals of rest, the old paragraph 
about the Western man who replied to the 
life insurance solicitor that he never bet on 
a game which he must die to win starts 
anew on its newspaper travels. Is it true, 
however, that it is necessary to die early in 
order to save the insurance contract from 
becoming a loss? Let us see, for the ques 
tion is susceptible of exact arithmetical 
test, without any uncertainty or estimates 
whatever. That those who die first leave 
large gains to their families is known and 
admitted, Is it true that those who live 
longest consume the amount of their policies 
in paying the cost of insurance, and, at the 
last, draw out less than they have put in? 
A few figures in the simplest arithmetic, 
made by taking the annual premiums for 
$1,000 at the ages given, will show us first 
the plain ordinary life policy: 


Premiums 
will aggre- 
gate $1,000 At whioh Total 
Starting in about the time party premiums 
atagesas number of willbe aged will amount 
below. years below asbelow. toas below. 
80 41 ™ $0998 80 
85 83s 73 1,002 44 
40 82 72 1,001 60 
46 26 71 087 23 
50 21 71 900 78 
55 17 72 1,018 47 
60 18 73 1,009 19 


TEN-PAYMENT PLAN. 
Expectation of 
Starting at ages Total payments life at ages in 


below. will be as below. column 1. 
30 $469 70 35.8 
85 524 00 $1.8 
40 590 90 28.2 
“5 67: 70 24.5 
50 777 70 20.9 
5S 907 90 17.4 
60 1,078 50 14.1 


Starting at age 30, an endowment policy 
~—maturing in 20 to 35 years, or at death if 
occurring sooner, premiums to be paid an- 
nually during existence of the policy—will 
have an aggregate cost thus: a 35-year 
policy will cost $971.60; a 30-year, $953.- 
40; a 25-year, $954; a 20-year, $970.60. 
Starting at age 35, a 35-year policy will cost 
$1,050; a 30-year, $1,008.90; a 25 and 20- 
year, about $15 less, Starting at 40 or older, 
al) endowments which complete their term 

.cost more than their face, unless they are 
paid up in a limited number of years. 

The above figures are positive; anybody 
can prove them for himself. But they are 
based on gross premiums, entirely ignoring 
dividends, inasmuch as those are a contro- 
versial and never certain matter, and every 
readei can deduct from the aggregates given 
whatever percentage for dividends seems to 
him to be reasonable. The conclusion is 
that, up to age 40—and beyond that age no- 
body, would be likely to take such a policy, 
at least for long terms—endowments can 
be had which cannot possibly cost mcre 
than their face; while at still older ages the 
same is true lf shorter terms for payment 
arechosen On the 10-payment life plan 
no policy issued before age 58 can possibly 
cost ite face, Qn the ordinary life plan it 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


ET 


would be very difficult to find a case in 
which the ultimate payments equal the 
face of the policy. 

If this seems to anybody a mistake, he 
has only to procure the teble rates of the 
nearest reputable company, and satisfy him- 
self by his own ciphering. If it seems to 
anybody impossible to do life insurance 
business upon such premises, we have only 
to reply that, nevertheless, the business is 
so done, the omitted factor, of course, being 
interest, the companies not professing to re- 
turn all they reccive, plus interest earnings. 
Stating the case in another way, life insur- 
ance, kept up, costs the use of the money paid 
tn. This is the maximum possible cost to 
those who live longest and pay most. 

But the two words ‘‘kept up” express a 
condition which must be expressly noted. 
The policy contract is intended to be kept 
up. It is framed to that end; the premium 
rates are cast to that end. It ought tw be 
understood by everybody by this time that 
the rates at any of the ordinarily insurable 
ages are largely above the temporary cost 
of insurance. The early years pay too 
much, in order that the older years of the 
contract may be permitted to pay too little 
and the impracticable inconvenience of au 
annually increasing premium may be avoid- 
ed. Hence, if the contract is broken by 
abandonment, the total net premiums paid 
in, less surrender value paid back (if any), 
represent the cost of the insurance had, as 
in case of insurance on property, with this 
difference, that this cost is made larger by 
having paid on a short term the rates cal- 
culated for the full natural term of life. 





A FINAL REJOINDER. 





Tae Insurance Journal (a so-called 
‘monthly review of insurance”) feels hurt. 
It tried to be funny some time ago, and 
indulzed in some little pleasantries relative 
to our statement of what we considered to 
be the duty of Deputy Superintendent 
McCall, in his approaching examination of 
the affairs of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Entering fully into the spirit 
of this merry badinage, we humorously 
retorted by proving the writer of this 
amusing article to be a fool, and his pro- 
duction a witless and hopeless mass 
of contradictory statements, serving to 
strengthen our position, and for which, if 
we are not mistaken, we expressed our 
thanks. The Insurance Journal (a so-called 
‘‘monthly review of insurance”) feels 
hurt, or ‘‘ incensed,” to use its own word, at 
our playful rejoinder, and hoarsely shrieks 
defiance. We would like to publish this 
last article in its entirety; but a sense of 
justice to our readers restrains us. They 
are presumably paying for something wor- 
thy of perusal, and we have no desire to 
give them anything inferior. They will, 
therefore, be spared the infliction as far as 
possible, only such portions of the article 
being quoted as are necessary to show its 
true ‘nwardness. 

Any imputation that the efforts of that 
periodical to defend the Mutual Life were 
owing to an extensive advertising patronage 
is frantically denied. ‘‘ The Mutual Life 
advertises no more extensively in our pages 
than half a dozen other companies.” Well, 
what of it? Who said it did? We never 
insinuated that your defense of the Mutual 
Life was owing to the fact of their adver- 
tising largely in your columns. Oh! no. 
We merely remarked that the Mutual Life 
did advertise, which is an undeniable fact. 
The insinuation is imagined, and a little 
too much haste is shown to prove the 
falsity of assertions that were never made. 
But the most astounding feature of this 
article is the calm announcement that THE 
INDEPENDENT is ‘‘a paper in which the 
Mutual Life does not advertise.” We pre- 
sume the writer of this effusion to have also 
been the author of the article which first 
called forth remarks from us. It is hardly 
possible that there could be two such distin- 
guished idiots in the whole range of jour- 
nalism, not to mention asingle publication. 
Undoubtedly, they are one and the same 
person, and we knew that he was possessed 
of many mental defects; but we are pained 
to learn that he is afflicted with physical 
infirmities as well. If he will cast his eyes 
upon the following page, and concentrate 
his attention upon the foot of the second 
column, he will see the advertisement of the 





Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, where it has been for ten or fifteen 
years. This reckless and insane disregard 
of visible facts is fully in keeping with the 
balance of the article. Our request that 
Deputy Superintendent McCall should in- 
quire into and report upon the financial 
condition and management of the Mutual 
Life is said to be as impertinent as if we 
should ask him “to inquire into the Presi- 
dent’s general health and the soundness of 
his teeth; to ascertain and publish the con- 
dition of his bank-account and the number 
and age of his children.” This brilliant 
style of logic is carried out still further. 
Our position—viz., that Mr. McCall has an 
undeniable right, nay, more, his absolute 
duty, to conduct such an examination as 
we recommended—is upheld to the scorn of 
the readers of the Insurance Journal (a so- 
called ‘‘monthly review of insurance’), by 
the following admirable comparison: 
“‘That is, we suppose, if a man is ap- 
pointed to clean a sewer, it is his duty to 
sweep the street above it; if he is appoint- 
ed janitor to a state-house, it is his duty to 
run the legislature; and if he is not permit- 


ted to do what he thinks, or his friends 
think, is his duty, he should complain.” 


No, we do not suppose anything of 
the kind. Really and truly, we do not. 
What we do suppose is this. If a 
man is appointed to clean a sewer, and, 
while so doing, discovers a leakage or 
defect in its walls, we suppose it his duty 
to report these facts. If he is appointed jani- 
tor to a state-house, and, in the discharge of 
his duties, discovers a dangerous defect in 
the lighting or heating arrangements or a 
weakness in any part of the structure, we 
suppose it his duty to mention these dis- 
coveries to those who could take proper 
action in the matter. True, such a course 
was not specified when he assumed the re- 
sponsibilities of his position; but we honest- 
ly suppose or, rather, did suppose that it 
clearly came within the scope of his duties. 
Possibly, we have been mistaken in our 
opinion, and; since the Insurance Journal 
(a so-called ‘‘ monthly review of insur- 
ance”) says we are, we will look over the 
matter again very carefully, and possibly 
arrive at a correct solution of the matter. 
That publication claims to be free from a 
disease known under the startling appella- 
tion of ‘‘latitudinarian interpretation of 
laws and constitutions.” We admit its 
entire freedom from this dreadful complaint. 
Its position is identical with that of some 
faithful guardian of the peace who leans 
against a lamp-post and witnesses a murder 
taking place across the street, declining to 
interfere, on the ground that the crime is 
being committed ‘* off his beat.” 

The climax of the article is reached at 
the conclusion, where human idiocy attains 
its highest point of greatness. Our readers 
will remember that, in speaking of the 
iniquitous extortion practiced by the Mu- 
tual Life in dealing with its retiring mem- 
bers, and of the impossibility of bringing a 
suit for equitable settlement into court, we 
cited the case of Mr. James Goldsbury as 
an example of the manner in which the 
company ‘‘compromised” with those who 
were persistent in their demands for justice. 
The Insurance Journal (a so-called ‘‘ monthb- 
ly review of insurance”) overwhelms us in 
the following concluding sentences: 

‘‘ Tae INDEPENDENT is touched by our 
‘bland ignorance and childish simplicit 
in regard to equitable surrender values. It 
does not believe the Mutual will ever per- 
mit a suit for the recovery of such value to 
come to trial, and cites the case of Mr. 
Goldsbury, of lowa. It does not state the 
facts in that case, as we remember them; 
but, doubtless, tries to doso. Mr. Golds- 
bury sued the Company, and we do not 
know how the Company could have pre- 
vented the suit coming to trial without con- 
fessing judgment It preferred to give him 
between two and three hundred dollars 
more than it had before offered; but 
this was little more than half what he 
claimed. He discontinued his suit, and 
thus we were deprived of a legal decision 
upon ‘ equitable surrender values.’” 

Yes, we did try to give the true facts of 
the case, and are fools enough to still think 
we succeeded in our endeavors; but the 
above statement.is correct. The Company 
‘** could mot have prevented the suit from 
coming to trial without confessing judg- 
ment,” except by giving Mr. Goldsbury 
more than was offered him, which is pre- 
cisely what the Company did, precisely 
what we said it did, and precisely what the 
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writer of the phenomenal article in question 
admits it did. We confess to experience a 
sensation akin to utter discomfiture; but 
it is at a revelation of the brainlessness 
which the aforesaid writer possesses. 

We do not propose to devote any more 
space in our columns to the Insurance 
Journal (a so-called ‘‘monthly review of in- 
surance”). If it wants to be thrust forward 
into public notice, it can apply for our ad- 
vertising rates and receive as much atten- 
tion as any of our advertising patrons; but 
it would be unfair to our readers should we 
comment further on any of the inane arti- 
cles to be found in its columns. 

Just one word more, and we are through. 
We do not wish our motives in this matter 
to be misconstrued; we do not feel the slight- 
est particle hurt; we are not in the leas, 
“incensed” at the Insurance Journal (a 80. 
called ‘‘ monthly review of insurance”); we 
have no animosity toward it. Far from it. 
Rather, a sense of tenderness and pity. 
The only difficulty we experience is a doubt 
as to which has the greater claim upon our 
compassion, the Insurance Journal (a so- 
called ‘‘ monthly review of insurance”), for 
possessing on its editorial staff the writer 
of these two articles in question, or the 
writer himself, for being connected with 
the publication. Both are, indeed, worthy 
objects of commiseration. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue bitter end of a season of lake un- 
derwriting, marked throughout by the very 
idiocy of recklessness, is being fitly rounded 
out. Saturday’s tempest strewed the shores 
of Lake Michigan with wrecks, in which the 
underwriters, as they pick and grope, will 
find, if mot much salvage, abundant 
material for moralizing on the saw: ‘‘Com- 
petition is the life of business.”—Chronicle. 


..--The returns of the life insurance 
companies doing business in Massachusetts 
have nearly all been made, and the state 
tax commissioner is figuring up the tax 
upon policies as required by the ew passed 
last winter. If objection is made to the 
law, it will anmres o be expressed when the 
bills are presented to the companies for 
payment.— Weekly Underwriter. 














Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwakrp L. Dopsins, Sec’y. THEO. Macknet, Treas. 








Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 (par vaiues)....... $33,804,261 13 

Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 31,448,746 03 

B8urplus, inelud dividends of 1880. .... $2,355,515 10 
lus on New York Standard 

Market Value of Assets......... f ili io tate $6,012,528 44 

DmRecTors. 

Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B.C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 

Amzi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theo 


F.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H. Wright. 


lL: SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 


No. 137 Broadway, New York. 


The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. . 
YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. - 


policy is a contract at once 
ve. The of life 





contract of fire 
Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explane- 


ta” GOOD AGENTS WANTED. .41 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 








Total Assets, July 1st, 1880..$1,741,941 33 


B.S. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y, 


4 =_ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Money “invested in an “in an INOON- 
TESTABLE Equitable Tontine Sav- 
ings Fund Policy furnishes absolute 
indemnity, and becomes within a 
specified term the source of a profit- 
able income; while premiums paid 
on policies loaded with arduous and 
technical conditions, or paid to 
irresponsible associations, offering 
“cheap” insurance, too often in- 
volve expense, ending with disas- 
trous losses. 

Tontines and all other forms of 
policy are issued by the EQUI- 
TABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


120 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


QUEEN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDING, 
87 AND 89 WALL STREET. 


—_ HELD et Tae UnirED STATES. 
Real es' e Ompany'’s DULGINg........ 9200 
U.S. bonds de eed wi with Insurenes 
, State of New York and 





U. 8. L-- ds 4 
MGB... cee ’ 
other assets.......... 145;878 
$1,635,027 
Reserve for unpaid losses........ $97,499 
Reserve for reinsurance......... 565,082 
9062,521 





Net surplus U. 8. branch, Jan. 1st, 1880. $972,506 
TRUSTEES IN NEW pYORK: 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babeock 
WM. H. MA CY ‘President Seamen’ Bank tor Savt 
JAMES M. MORRISON. President Manhattan 
DIRECTORS IN SEW YOR 
(ALL OF WHO TOCKHOLDERS) : 


SAMUEL D ABOOCK MLENRY F. SPAULDING, 

F. H. N. WHITING MA TES, 

BR MAN JOHNSTON, DAVID BINGHAM, 

HB LIN, JOSIAH M. FISKE. 
WM. H. ROSS, Manager. 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED (8650. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874, esr Ot . 


Lire Br BecuRiry features of t this Co are ABSU-. 
L ECU of is uae Enea CAL MAR and 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Iseued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
- GkO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880. 


MANA ATTAR LIFE 


Assets Jan. Ist, 1880...........006 ood - 010,008,108 08 
Surplus over a Mabilities - 1,849,660 00 
Amount of insurance in force 
Ratio of assets, $122 to each $1 $100 of liability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non- participating policies yo (at low rates) giv- 
low un insurance and — 
Be Aivitends. 


OF NEW YORK. 











of Wart Ye HENRY STOKES, President. 
HB Sromes.” {Asst Sec's. 
1825. 1880, 


THE. PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cs CIE oe wo vccvcc cose $400,000 00 
Reinsurai:ce and all Lia- 

PE cisiukaieetsalvenent 804,038 88 
RE trcdanesnencate sakesek 807,073 23 


$2,01 1,112 11 

N DEVEREAUX, President. 
LL, 

THOMSON. A Ass’t t Sec. 





NL. 


AMERICAN LIFE IISURANCE 0, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


JOH 
wim. G. ot pPyAit 





For New Terms for 
1881 see page 26. 


‘ 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yorx, January 24th, 1880. 
eae to the Charter af the Com 


senabisir om the Bist af 1 
recei Marine Risks 


COEIGD, WOO a sv cocccccecccccgecsccsgonse 699,066 58 
Premiums op not marked off ist aad 

GE s BP cncccessncececnesecseseate 1,671,981 91 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... 96,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued w Life 
RS nor [ee Fire Fire disconnected 
Premiums 1. wey 
187, to 8lst December, 187. 


Lesebscocce 3,875,101 26 

Losses paid during the same period... -. $1,524,431 04 

Returns of Premiums and Expenser.. $8 0,738 77 

United ‘States and state, of New York _—_ 
Stock, City, an - 68,875, 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. i 

Real Estate an Claims due ee 

pany, es' | RRO CN EA 500,000 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,522,826 35 

seccescccecvcesesccs eoecccscces 291,455 16 

Total Amount of Assets........ eves $12,497,789 51 

Six per Cent. in erest on the ow certificate 


of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives,on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the 80 red ble will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 187), for which certificates will be 
igsued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








* 

: TRUSTEES, 

J. D. JONES, HO: RACE GRA y ; 

CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
.H. H. MOO! JOHN ELLIOTT: 

LEWIS CURTIS ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 

CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTUR 

JAMES LOW CHARLES H. MA % 

DAVID LA GEORGE W. LANE. 

BURNHAM, ROBERT 1. STUART, 

EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE FORESr. 

WM. STURGIS, FREDERICK CHAUNCRY, 

ADOLPH LEM EDD, CHARLES D. LEVERI 

BENJAMIN H. 3 I WILLIAM BRYCE, 

JOSIA LOW, LLIAM H. FOGG, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, PETER V. KING 


ROY THOMAS B. CopbINaTON, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, . THURBER, 


2 HORACE K 

JORN D. HEWLETT WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
‘AM H. WEBB, HENRY COL LINS, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKE 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 





(FIRE) ‘ 
Insurance Company. 
Thie Com ducts tis busi: under the New 
” York Safety Fund Law. 

Offices 100 Breadway, New York; 
Continental { Cer. Courtand Montague Streets 
Buildings, and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


<aiinate 
Reserve for Reinsurance ot 


Outstanding Risks............ 1,132,518 32 
Reserve, re all other 

claims and undivided profits..... 240,351 16 
Geis Cagtsal.. <...cccscccccccsccsccee 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 

Comtingencies)...........+++- 0000s 65.000 00 
BRS Bec cece cccccccesscoceccces 1,040,319 28 


Gross Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


iced Sentes B nds at market val {0% 
2 Bonds and Stocks. -*'s37 aur 00 


pL snanéecehnbenhoeccosqvcgscedess 240,685 68 
pg aS = Bonds, as 
235,225 00 


worta 
673,600 00 
677,500 00 


150,399 58 
42,130 60 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President, 


H, H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. ©, TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 


A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
% ron DUTCHER ~~, Department. 
F.C. MO Cc. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


- ‘[HE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 


ASSETS, 
33,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JA8. 8S. PARSONS, 
President. 





A. 8. WIxchesTEn, 
Vice-President. 
R. E. Beecuma, 
Secretary. 


MUTUAL LIFE 











OF NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, $39,000,000 
Surplus, 7,600,000 
45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


TEN FACTS. 
1. A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these policies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 


4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 


The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1878; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company's assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,588,308 to $4,815,490, and have aggregated the incon- 
ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. . 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the ‘‘ hard times,” better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from the bighest point reached 
since the panic of 1873, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while inthe NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the eum re- 
ceived from them by nearly siz million dollars. 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillfr], and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus; a large increase in premium receipts ; a large increase in 
interest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force ; and a decreas 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate, 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
is collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company's entire assets, being the lowest 
ratio of any prominent company and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating its liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine gua non in life insurance, the New York Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this fund over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New Yorx Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restr « 
tions ; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plain 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keep.’ 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with jastice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its libera) construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed om technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


“A Non-Contesting Company.” 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. O’DELL, Sup’t of Agencies 





SEARLES WRIGHT. MD. } weds xaminers. 











The Independent, 


TEKMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)...++-.- 83.08 
26 (6 mos.) ip advaber (postage tres) ea 
7 





13 - (3mos.), ¢ 

4a 2 (imonth), “ 5 

‘2 - (weeks), “ - 20 
1 Number (1 week), sa 16 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, * 3.50 


52 * after 6 months, 460 


t@” Remittances must be made tn Money Orders, 
Bank Cheeks, or Drafts, tf possibie. When neither of 
these cam be procured, send the moneyin # Krots- 
TERED LetreR. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of al! arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
Out the money in advanee. 

Jarl 

eicapatoner eeoubacipoen tage fore 
what © tor the ensuing year, with or without 
further R-L J from this office. 

BE RECKIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 


of the Inet 8 Botte Receipts for meses 
remitted 10 pecri ions are indicated Lf 
the change in the , hy of expiration = the Iittle ze 


low ticket ed to the paper. which change 
made ei er the test or second w eek atter the = 44 
is recetwed. Butw & postage stamp is receiv 
he roots % will be sent by ma all. 

Messrs SAMPSO & OO., No. 188 Fieet Street, 
@re our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-O. Bex 2787. 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 








NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

), Any person who takes & pepe: regularly from the 
post-office whether dir to his name or another's 
or whecher he has subscribed or not—is bie 
oes the payment. 

f person orders his per discontinued, he 
anes pay all ar or the 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and eollact the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not 

4. The courte have decided that refusing to take 
Dewspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and lesving th.m uncalied "hee. is prima 
facie eviaence of intestiona! fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines wo the inch, 200 lines te the colump.) 
es mary Acverereemene. Last Faged Business Notice 
DOREEEE EEE | ST 
4 Limes (Ope month)... Ve. dimes one month... se. 
“(three months)e. } {three monte. 
~ six 


13 
se (six tie. 1 
@ “ i(tweive “ (twelve “ ue 


‘We. 52 * 
1. ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 


4 times one month)............+. 
three month 


(six 
r ° ag AA na 
UBLISHER’s 1088... 
“Tie 

FINANCIAL Norices.. 
RYLicioss Nevicns 





‘ae 
vy yh DOLLAR PER AGATB 
'wo Dounans PER AGATR 


am INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Bex a787. 251 Breadway, N. Y. City, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1881, 


Psrsons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with Tus INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addilion to the regular sub- 








scription price of Tas INDEFENDENT—viz., 


$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 


Reg. Price, 
BBCI oo 90 0 v0 060 cece cccde $12 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 2 70 R 00 
Atlantic Monthly................ 3 50 4 Ww 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 8 00 


Frank Leslie's Illustrated Weekly. 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 2 60 8 00 


Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 1 % 2 00 
Harper’s Magazine............... 850 400 

B WOM. ce cecceccccesess 350 400 

TR, n.vetienkcseexccsnce 350 400 

“ Young People (Weekly). 135 150 
Home Journal..........sseccscees 17% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 260 3800 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ...240 9375 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
Nationa] Sunday-school Teacher..110 1 25 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 50 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 3 50 400 
Weekly Tribune..............+..- 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 300 
The MAG cacvccoccccccccecece 1 30 150 


The Dlustraved Christian Weekly. 2 25 250 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.). 4 50 5 00 


Forest and Stream.......+....+.- 350 40 
Eclectic Magazine. ...........+++- 450 600 
Waverley Magazine.............. 400 50 
Whitney’s Musical Guest, ........ % 100 


“Wide Awake,” az Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 


Arthar’s Illustrated Home Mag- 
AMMA vrccorccssccccesisosscs 1% 80 





= 


AT no period since the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subseription-list increased #0 rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 


vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
invite public attention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1881, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance $3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 


One subscription with one NEW sub- 
scriber, both in advarce, in one re- 
PI ccsidedndk= denedententaoenn 5.00 
One subscription with two NEw sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 
POM ARSC as 5 oc Sc0d 0 6082608 co oon cbs 7.00 
One subscription with three NEw sub- 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 
iil nidt ccs nenenddesecs 8.50 
One subscription with four NEW sub- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one 
UT. a déccccccsoceeesssts dees 10.00 
Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
ally one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If all will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
at once to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


Present WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tue LNDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 

Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER. D.D. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 

Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D.. 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LL.D.. 

THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.D. 

Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 

Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 

Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 

Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 

A. 8. PACKARD, Jn, M_D., 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 

Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 

Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 

MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
T. L. CUYLER, D.D., MARY 
Pres. W.W. PATTON, HENRY JAMES, Jr., 
R. H. STODDARD, Rev. 8. W. DUFFIELD, 
F. B. SANBORN, SARAH 0. JEWETT, 
R. W. DALE, D.D., Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. C. H. DALL, 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG, HORAC* E. SCUDDER, ~ 
Rev. JOSEPH COOK, JOAQUIN MILLER, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Prof. C. M. MEAD, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” Cc. P. CRANCH, 
Rev. DAVID SWING, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, Mrs. 8. M. B. PLATT, 
PHILIP SCHAFF,D.D., RACHEL POMEROY, 
C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, ALFRED B. STREET, 
“H. H..” JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JEAN INGELOW, Rey. THOS K. BEECHER, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
JAMES J. JARVES, GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 
B. P. SHILLABER, Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOK, Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
RAY PALMER, D.D., FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
Hon. NEAL DOW, J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D 
J. J. PIATT, Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 
CELIA THAXTER, DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
JANE G.SWISSHELM, Rev. NEWMAN HALL, 
SIDNEY LANIER, 
H. W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
Prof. NORMAN FOX, 


C, N, SIMS, D.D., G. R. CROOKS, D.D., 
PAUL H. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. 

HIRAM RICH, Prof. C. H. TOY, D.D.. 
ELLa FaRNAM, Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE 


Prot, 3, BD, DANA,LL.D, 7.0. SUMMERS, D.D.LL.D 
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OU wid. Young. 


CUPID'S 8 AGE. 
BY MATE BURNS. 


Sm Cur1D, you are not so young 
As you pretend to be. 
They say a hundred years ago 
You flourished, with your little bow, 
With the same cruel glee 
With which you now take wondrous aim, 
Poor human hearts to bruise and maim. 


The “‘ maidens like you”? Yes, because 
You've such an artful way 

Of donning artless faces, sir, 

And coaxing him and coaxing her 
To play with you each day, 

Until, O Cupid, it is true, 

Sad mischief comes to each, through you. 


You need not plead the lame excuse 
That hearts invite you in. 

You have a way of blinding folks, 

With many a boneyed word and hoax, 
Before your pranks begin. 

It isn’t Love who’s blind, ah! no; 

But Love who makes his victims so. 


But we Lave learned your age, at last. 
A hundred years! Oh, fie! 
Do fold at once your fluttering wings, 
And cease from foolish, childish things ; 
And henceforth, Cupid, try 
A little wisdom to obtain, 
That Love from folly may refrain. 








THE PROFESSOR’S PROBLEM. 
BY MARY L. DICKINSON. 








“No, no, my child, there must be some 
other way. I cannot bear to think of you 
doing such a thing.” 

‘‘But I must do something, Mother, or 
give up the last year.” 

“But,” said the mother, hesitatingly, 
‘‘will it matter so much in.the future 
whether it is one year more or less?” 

Bessie was silent; but before her mind 
passed swiftly a vision of what it would be 
to resign her last year at school. It meant 


earnest teachers, -of companionship with 
girls of her own age, of the hope of grad- 
uation, and of entering with advantage 
upon the teacher's life, to which she must 
look for her own and her mother’s support. 
The bright blue eyes drooped, while the 
faded ones opposite watched her tenderly. 

The tea-table, at which mother and 
daughter sat, stood on the piazza, behind 
the ghelter of the honeysuckle. The house 
was very plain and small, and seemed try- 
ing to hide its lack of paint behind the high 
lilac bushes that separated it from the vil- 
lage street. 

‘If our house were only larger,” said the 
mother, after waiting patiently for her child 
to speak. 

“I’m glad it is not, Mother mine,” was 
the sudden answer; ‘‘for you would fill it 
with greedy, ungrateful boarders, and 
then,” she added, playfully, ‘‘ there would 
be no end to the dishes for me to wipe. 
Besides, if it were larger, the Professor 
would not want it, and we are very anxious 
to have him take it. Are we not?” 

Mrs. Hunter tried to smile bravely; but 
that she was anxious to have any stranger 
in her home was not so easy to say. The 
little house was all she had left, and she 
clung to it all the more fondly now that 
she saw no wey of keeping it. With it ber 
husband had left an income sufficient for 
their modest daily wants and for the edu- 
cation of her only child; and it was hard, 
now that there remained but one year more 
of school, to find both income and prin- 
cipal suddenly and hopelessly gone. The 
poor mother could not blame herself for 
this misfortune. She had believed in the 
savings bank as thoroughly as she did in 
the Catechism, and the savings bank had 
betrayed ber trust. She found great com- 
fort in accepting its failure as a special 
dispensation, designed for her spiritual dis- 
cipline, and grieved mildly that Bessie did 
not seem to be quite of her mind. But 
Bessie had her own views, and gently 
answered her mother’s exhortation with: 

“‘I don’t quite see that God sent this 
storm for our special benefit, Mother. I 
only see that it came, and we were not wise 
enough to get out of its track.” 

‘‘But, surely, my child, you would not 
dare to leave God out of our troubles?” 





| Not at all, Mother; only I get more 
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comfort in asking him to help me to make 
the best of them than I can in thinking he 
sent them and puzzling out his possible 
reasons.” , 

“But you certainly want to submit to 
his will, my child?” And the spectacles 
began to look misty. 

“* Yes, dear Mamma, and to give up my 
last year, if that’s his will; but I believe he 
will open the way for me to have it, and it 
takes as much grace to struggle as it does to 
yield.” And the last sentence came with a 
sigh, that showed the struggle promised to 
be no light one for the girl. 

Not only were they to leave the little 
home, that its rental from June to October 
might help them through the winter; but 
the only way that had offered by which 
Bessie could increase their funds was one 
explained by a letter that her mother held in 
her hand, which had come from Mrs. Hun- 
ter’s brother, a farmer, whose homestead 
lay among the Franconia Hills. 

Bessie had -written long before to ask him 
to secure for her one of the district schools 
of his town; and he had replied, as fol- 
lows: 

“ For the summer terms of our schools you 
are quite too late. The number of pupils in 
the districts near us is few and our share of 
the school-fund proportionately small. My 
daughter is teaching here at three dollars a 
week, and she has no expense for board. So 
you see you would not grow rich at that. But, 
if you are in need of money and not unwilling 
to use your hands, my wife’s cousin, who keeps 
one of the largest boarding-houses in B——, 
will employ you in her dining-room, where the 
wages will be, to say the least, better than 
teaching for three dollars a week and paying 
two for board.” 

Bessie’s cheeks had burned over that 
letter, and many an answer had been writ- 
ten in her mind, as she lay thinking the 
whole plan over. ‘“ Willing to use her 
hands!” Little Uncle Hiram knew her if 
he fancied she had idle hands; and yet she 
shrank strangely from saying she would go. 
Her imagination played strange freaks about 
the project, and even in sleep she was often 
bearing her laden tray among the throng of 
summer guests. Above the clatter of china 
she heard comments upon herself, and 
woke trembling with the excitement of 
pelting with imaginary potatoes the bald 
pate of an imaginary man, from whose 
eye-glass she had vainly tried to escape. 

But they needed the money and Uncle 
Hiram had invited her mother to come with 
Bessie and make him a visit; and the 
dear, pale little mother needed the mountain 
air. So it was settled over the tea-table, 
and the letter was written, and Bessie went 
herself to post it, telling her mother she 
‘really didn’t mind.” But her face looked 
just a little as if she did mind as, turning 
homeward, she suddenly met Miss Belle Gor- 
don, her classmate and the daughter of a 
wealthy citizen, who was also one of the 
trustees of the college of which Eldon was 


the seat. 
“Ah! Bessie, how.glad I am to see 


you!” began Belle. ‘‘The new Professor 
told Father he had taken your house and 
that his mother is coming to spend the 
summer there. He has been staying with 
us while he looked about, and we are all 
charmed with his society. But where are 
you going, you and yourmamma? Do tell 
me what delightful dissipation can keep 
you away four months.” 

‘““We are going to my uncle in New 
Hampshire, and then—” She paused. Belle 
would only lift her brows at such an item 
of news. Why should shetell her? But 
quickly, with the shame of conscious cow- 
ardice, came the courage to be true; and she 
added, hurriedly: ‘‘I don't expect any 
vacation at all, Belle. Indeed, I intend to 
work harder than I have ever done, and—” 

“Oh! of course you do, you naughty 
thing,” interrupted Belle. ‘‘ You mean to 
study, as if you were not sure of carrying 
off. all the honors without it. It’s not fair 
to the rest of us—indeed, it’s not!” and 
before Bessie could reply she had turned 
to speak to a gentleman, who lifted his hat 
9s he was about to pass. There was a 
panse, an introduction, a moment’s chat, 
and the other two passed on together, leav- 
ing Bessie with the whole truth that had 
trembled on her lips untold. 

As she walked home, she knew she ought 
to be sorry, yet somehow she was not 
sorry, for the interruption, The man whe 
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had looked into her face with such a keen | 


yet kindly glance was Alfred Gale, the new 
Professor; and this was their first meeting, 
though he had been several times to see 
her mother about the house. Bessie had 
fancied him young; had heard of him as 
learned and good; and now she saw he was 
gentle of voice and manly and gracious of 
mein. She had heard that Belle Gordon 
felt great admiration for him, and that he 
had shown marked appreciation of her; and 
she no longer wondered that it should be so. 
Belle was pretty, animated, and engaging in 
manner; and, last but not least, Bessie 
added, with some bitterness, suddenly con- 
scious of her faded frock, always ‘‘nice 
and stylish” in her dress. She went home 
just a trifle down-hearted; yet brightened 
and showed unwonted interest when her 
mother began to talk over the ways of 
making the house comfortable and attract- 
ive for the tenants. 

On the following day, just as Bessie— 
who had worked a glow into her cheeks 
in the effort to traina long-neglected honey- 
suckle over a sunny window—stood with a 
refractory bough in her hand, she heard a 
step behind her, and a cheerful voice said: 
‘Allow me to twine it for you, please. The 
trellis is quite beyond your reach.” And, as 
she turned, she met the Professor, who took 
the vine in one hand, while he offered the 
other to Bessie. 

“‘I was coming to see your mother about 
some little preparations which I would like 
to make for mine,” he said; ‘and, since I 
am to share the honeysuckle’s shade, I 
think I should share the labor as well.” 

Very easily he went on from training 
branch after branch, like one not unaccus- 
tomed to use his hands, talking naturally 
and cheerfully all the time, winning Bessie 
from her timidity and reserve, till, when 
her mother came in, her own face bright- 
ened to see the shadow lifted from the 
brow of her child. 

From this day forth the new Professor 
came often, usually with some little scheme 
for the comfort.of his mother. As the time 
for her arrival drew near, he brought en- 
gravings and sketches and hung them in 
the rooms. He unpacked boxes of books, 
and set his desk in that sunny window over 
which he had helped to train the vines. 

There was never a spoken word to show 
how pleasant it was for him‘ to make an 
errand there, and yet she knew he liked to 
come; and never a word to show him that 
something new and strange and sweet had 
crept into the young girl’s life. and yet 
perhaps he knew that -too. 


The ‘‘ Mountain Season” was at its hight. 
August heats, mosquitoes, and dust in the 
lowlands! No wonder that the daily White 
Mountain specials from Boston and New 
York came winding up through the sunset, 
and left their*grateful human burdens at 
the foot of the everlasting hills. 

Hotels were crowded, boarding-houses 
overflowed. There was merrymaking every- 
where among the hills. Stage-coaches went 
rumbling away from the inns at morn, 
while horns were blowing and ’kerchiefs 
flying, to return at night with new pilgrims 
from the trains. Farm-wagons, buck- 
boards, saddle-horses were all in demand. 
The mountain roads were frequented by 
pedestrians, who paid high rates for the 
privilege of belonging fora season to the 
proscribed order of tramps; and at the 
hotels the people walked and drove, and 
dressed and danced, gossiped on the piaz- 
gas, or read novels under the trees. 


One August night, the dining room of 
the boarding-house of Widow Betsey Brown, 
a.house that expanded at summer-tide te 
the dimensions of. a very respectable hotel, 
was full to its utmost capacity. There was 
avery uncomfortable pinioning of elbows 
at table, and no room on the dining-room 
floor for “‘spreading trains.” By dint of 
vigorous “doubling up” in her own house- 
hold, she had jast managed to supply a 
party of four with rooms; ‘‘a very genteel 
party,” as she said to herself, as she con- 
ducted them to the dining-room door and 
stood dismayed at the lack of space. 
“Would they be so kind as to wait one 
Moment?” And they fell back, while the 
andlady beckoned to a girl who stood at 
one end of the long hall, superintending 
twenty other girls, who were engaged in 





‘serving the hungry throng. Afters rapid 


glance over the tables, this girl indicated the 
Places to be soonest vacated; and, ss one 
party passed out and the other entered, she 
recognized in the new-comers Belle Gordon, 
and her father, and the new Professor, on 
whose arm a white-haired lady leaned. 

For a moment the whole room swayed 
before her eyes, and the hum of conversation 
was in her ears like the roar of many waters; 
yet she knew she did not faint, for she 
never once lost the consciousness of Belle 
Gordon’s eyes fixed upon her with an 
amused and supercilious stare. When, 
finally, there came a pause in'the work, and 
she made her escape, Mrs. Brown saw that 
her face was white, as she mounted the 
stairs, and her kind heart was touched by 
the girl’s weary pallor. 

** You go and lie down,” she said, decided- 
ly; and don’t go back to-night into all that 
heat and clatter. When Job goes for the 
mail, you jess ride’s fur’s Uncle Hiram’s, 
and stay all night with yer mother. 

Bessie was a favorite with the Widow 
Brown, having proved herself ‘“‘ not afraid 
of work.” It was like doing without her 
right hand to let her go in the midst of this 
hungry rush; yet Betsey said, as Job came 
round to the door with the wagon: 

** You do look een-a-most beat out, I de. 
clare for’t, and if you don’t feel ’nuf sight 
better in the mornin’, you jess stay where 
you be.” 

It was no unusual thing for Bessie to go 
to her mother at night, and return in the 
morning; and_the evening ride, when the 
mountains stood solemn and still in the 
starlight, or the return walk, when the morn- 
ings throbbed with exultant beauty, had 
often proved a wondrous help to a weary 
day. 

But to-night the sight of the mountains 
brought neither courage nor rest. She 
hardly lifted her eyes to them, as they drove 
on. As her mother gained health and vigor 
in the cool upland air, she had often been 
giad that she came; but now she wondered 
not only that she should have been glad, 
but that she ever could have come. And 
yet the work was not beyond her strength. 
It was healthful, honorable, remunerative. 
What was there in the mere fact of her old 
schoolmate’s seeing her serve that made 
service seem so hard? With bitterness she 
remembered that moment when she had 
tried to tell Belle of her summer plan, and 
failed. Would Belle think she meant to 
deceive? Would she say so to the Pro- 
fessor? 

There is no limit to the human heart’s 
capacity of self-torment, and Bessie indulged 
hers to the utmost. She heard in imagina- 
tion Belle’s voice recounting her discovery 
to the school-girls, and she pitied herself a 
little that there should be so much leisure, 
and freedom, and pleasure, and—yes, so 
many pretty things to wear in the world, 
and yet so little for her. For the moment 
she resolved not to go back again, to meet 
Belle’s scornful eyes; but when she reached 
Uncle Hiram’s door, and heard her mother’s 
voice, her better nature began to assert it- 
self, and all night long, at intervals, her 
false pride battled with her braver self, 
and, paltry as the cause may seem, the girl 
had need of both her good sense and her 
prayers. 

Through the help of the prayers the 
good sense got the victory, and in the early 
morning Uncle Hiram harnessed the old 
white horse, and Bessie was taken back, 
while the hill-tops lay in sunlight and the 
valleys in veils of mist. 

She was at her place in the dining-room 
as usual, and, despite her victory, her heart 
throbbed painfully every time the door 
opened. At last they came, and again her 
eyes fell under Belle’saverted glance. The 
Professor placed her chair, and then, cast- 
ing a quick glance about the room, drew 
his mother’s arm within his own. They 
were coming. Bessie knew it, though she 
did not lift her eyes till his hand touched 
hers and she heard his voice saying: 
“* What a pleasant surprise it is to find you 
here! I wanied my mother to know the 
lady who prepared so thoughtfully her 
summer home.” And the dear old lady’s 
greeting, without a touch of condescension, 
was as frank and kindly and natural as his 


Jong enough 


own. 


It was only s moment, but 


to set the troubled girl at ease; long enough, 





too, for Belle’s face to be clouded bya 
frown. 

They stayed but one night, and Bessie 
saw neither the Professor nor his mother 
again; but, passing down one of the corri- 
dors, her hands laden with fresh table- 
linen, she met Belle face to face. It was 
an embarrassed moment for both, and Bes- 
sie was glad when it was over. 

‘*We came for Mrs. Gale's sake,” Belle 
said. ‘She was not well and needed 
change of air; and we are going on to Craw- 
ford’s, where the Professor is to leave her 
for a time.” 

“Do you go at once?” asked Bessie, 
hardly knowing what to say. 

“Yes. We are only waiting for the Pro- 
fessor, who insisted on taking a long walk, 
though I told him there were plenty of finer 
walks about Crawford’s.” 

The long walk, concerning which Miss 
Belle was slightly impatient, ended at the 
house of Hiram Brown, where the Pro- 
fessor explained to Mrs. Hunter that he 
liked the little home so well that he had 
resolved to try to keep it. 

“ Surely, there is room for us all,” he said; 
‘*and if you could stay with us, or allow 
us to stay with you, we should be very 
glad.” 

The mother was not long in consenting 
to an arrangement that solved so pleasantly 
the problem of how they should keep their 
home. She could hardly wait to tell her 
daughter the joyful news. The Professor 
had told her that he desired to have his 
mother less alone during his hours of 
absence; but he was careful not to reveal 
the fact, that his purpose to share the 
expense of the home had been born in a 
night, of his distress at the struggle he saw 
Bessie must make for her own and her 
mother’s support—a struggle that, if. Belle 
was to be believed, had driven the poor 
child already into deceit. 

** Poor thing!” So Belle had said to him, 
as they sat on the piazza, after tea. ‘‘I 
suppose she was very needy; and yet she 
would not for worlds have had us find her 
out. She told me she was to visit at her 
uncle’s.” 

‘‘Her mother is visiting at her uncle’s, 
and probably this opening occurred after 
she came. She did not seem to be a girl 
who would be governed by a false or foolish 
pride.” 

Belle shrugged her shoulders and smiled; 
but the Professor only closed his lips more 
firmly. He did not look convinced; yet he 
could not quite forget the words, and dur- 
ing the interview with her mother, when 
the lady spoke tremblingly of the pain of 
separation from her daughter, he could not 
resist saying: 

‘*I presume you did not anticipate a sep- 
aration when you came?” 

‘*Oh! yes, we did. We came because we 
felt it was the only way for Bessie to secure 
her last year of school.” 

So it was true then. The girl who seemed 
to him so brave and earnest had stooped to 
hide the labor of which she had no reason 
to be ashamed. He was disappointed and 
hurt, and half angry with himself that he 
should care. Till this hurt came, he had 
hardly owned to himself how eager he had 
felt to place himself between her and all the 
troubles of life. She had seemed like one 
of ‘‘the king’s daughters, all glorious 
within”; but, with false pride and moral 
cowardice at bottom, the character could 
hardly be one on which a man might rest 
his hope of household peace. So, hard as 
it was, there seemed nothing left but to 
lighten the burden, and so the temptation 
which the burden brought. 

When Bessie next saw her mother and 
learned of the new project, she listened 
silently, thinking many thoughts which 
could not be read in her quiet face. How 
would she be able to bear it—to be near him 
every day and to know he belonged to 
Belle? Yet it would keep the mother in 
her home, and once more thereseemed ‘‘ no 
other way.” 

Here mother broke upon her silence, with: 

‘* He says he has to be so much away that 
he wants to feel his mother is with 
friends.” 

“‘Oh! yes; that’s quite natural,” said Bes- 
sie, arousing herself, with an effort. ‘‘I 


presume he will be much away from her at. 


first, and by and by ; 
know, he is engaged to 





“Is that true?” asked her mother, in 
surprise. 

“It must be true, I think; for she told 
me Mrs. Gale was like a mother to ker, and 
that she was to remain at Crawford’s wi! 
her till the Professor goes to fetch them 
home.” 

‘Well, that does look very much like it; 
very much like it, to be sure.” And the 
mother wiped her glasses and was still. 


The new Professor found it a busy year 
in college; and both Belle and Bessie found 
ita busy year in the seminary, over the 


way. 

tt was a hard year also for Bessie in 
many ways. Upon her hands fell much of 
the labor of the double home, and she had 
all too little time for her books. Seeing 
with what difficulty she secured her hours 
for study, the Professor sometimes offered 
to aid her; but, however severe the pressure, 
she invariably declined. It was impossible 
to live under the same roof and not dis- 
cover qualities that daily deepened his in- 
terest, and, despite the one blot ona fair 
nature, more and more he felt that any life 
must be forever incomplete to him which 
Bessie could not share. 

Poor Bessie had her own trials in these 
days; and not least among them was one 
that grew out of her summer meeting with 
Belle. The latter had not failed to bring 
back from the mountains her one precious 
morsel of gossip concerning Bessie’s occu- 
pation; and, though the good people of 
Eldon commended her effort, yet, some- 
how, it crept about that she had been 
ashamed of it and tried to hide it from her 
friends. 

The story did not take deep root. how- 
ever, until there was added to it another— 
that her essays were markedly finer than 
those of others of her class, which some one 
suggested ‘‘was not strange, since she 
ose te under the same roof with Professor 

ale 

No one knew how the hint grew to a 
rumor; but when, as the year drew near its 
close, the valedictory honors were assigned 
to her, that she had won her place through 
the Professor’s help had grown to be the 
general belief among the mothers of less 
able girls. 

And worse than the rumor was the fact 
that Bessie heard it; heard it, too, from 
Belle, who came often to the Hunter Cot- 
tage, and sometimes lingered till the early 
twilight made it desirable to have an escort 
home. And one day she left behind this 
little arrow rankling in Bessie’s breast: 
‘Everybody admired her essays; but no- 
body believed she wrote them without the 
Professor’s help.” And then she walked 
away, smiling and chatting, with her hand 
on the Professor’s arm. 

It seemed cruel, after all her close study, 
and hard labor, and self-denial, to be robbed 
of all the joy of her success. ‘‘ Every- 
body thought she would deceive.” Poor 
child, she believed it, and fancied dislike 
and envy evenin the kind glances of her 
neighbors’ eyes. She fancied even her 
classmates distrusted her. She felt it in 
the air,in the sudden silence when she 
came near, and the meaning smile that 
passed from lip to lip. Her time of tri- 
umph was a time of torture. What had 
she done to deserve it? Where was the 
support she had always been taught to 
expect from the consciousness of right? 
Now she wished she had given up this last 
year and taken her mother away, and begun 
her teacher’s life a year ago. The almost 
childlike pleasure with which her mother 
helped to make the dress of snowy muslin, 
bought with money earned with Betsy 
Brown, was a trial, so fearful was she lest 
she hear the cruel rumor that would de- 
prive her of all her joy. 

But gossip, for once, was merciful; and 
when the gala day arrived, the proud 
mother met it with a happier heart than did 
her trembling child. 

The graduation exercises were to be held 
in the ‘‘ Orthodox Church.” Mrs. Hunter’s 
fingers fluttered with eager pleasure as she 
put the last touches to the dress, that had 
paid her for every stitch with an answering 
throb of pride, anxious to hurry away to 
secure her own seat in the church. 

“It’s only a fancy, Bessie,” she said; 
“but I would like to be where your father 
used to sit beside me. 1 shall almost feel 
he is aire sharing my pleasure in hearing 








an admiring glance) lovely to-day.” 

“Thanks to your dear, patient fingers, 
Mother, if I do.” And she turned from the 
mirror, and, seizing her mother’s wrinkled 
hands, kissed them tenderly. ‘‘ Henceforth 
it’s my hands that are going to work for 
you, Mother,” she said. ‘‘I-shall be sure to 
get a school, and”—a little tap at the door 
and a whispered word from without, as her 
mother held it ajar. Then Mrs. Hunter 
turned to Bessie, with her hands full of 
fresh water-lilies, 

**Oh, Mother! How beautiful! And I so 
wanted some flowers. I meant to buy 
some; but they were so dear, and I almost 
cried when my own buds would not bloom 
in time. Where did they come from?” And, 
without waitiug for a reply, she began 
hastily to arrange them in ber hair. 

“Mrs. Gale brought them, dear; and she 
whispered that Alfred went away to the 
Western Pond for them this morning.” 

The girl’s face flushed, and, as her mother 
hastened away, she parted the white leaves 
of a lily and dropped a kiss down into its 
golden heart. 

The church was crowded; but Mrs. 
Hunter bad her seat. As the Professor 
passed to his place among the dignitaries on 
the platform, he left his mother by her side, 
and together the two women watched the 
procession of white-robed girls for one face 
only—a face which, as it passed, was proud 
and pale as the lilics that crowned her hair. 

Very sweetly the organ voluntary beat in 
soft waves of sound over the heads of the 
throng. Very solemnly upon the hush of 
silence fell the prayer of the white-haired 
pastor, whose hand had rested in baptismal 
touch on the brows of many of these young 
girls. Very sweetly rose their voices in the 
intervals of song; very fair and pure they 
looked as, one after another, they read their 
essays, amid the admiring applause of 
happy friends 

And the mother listened patiently, proud. 
ly, sure that something better was yet to 
come; and when, at last, her daughter stood 
before her, she saw her through a veil of 
happy tears, and when the girl began to 
speak her heart throbbed with pride as sh: 
felt the quickened thrill of interest that ran 
through the throng—not the pleased and 
courteous attention always accorded to 
youth and beauty, but the living interest in 
the speaker's words. 

It was no profound and startling treatise, 
only the pleading of a young, earnest, and 
thoughtful woman, addressed principally to 
other women of her years; but it carried 
with it the conviction that the speaker 
uttered the deepest conviction of her heart, 
and to one person, at least, of those who 
listened the utterance was a revelation, a 
sudden opening of a treasure-house of hid- 
den thought and feeling, which even his 
love had not, revealed to him, 

Under her tribute to the value and dic. 
nity of work—of work which, however 
humble, might be ennobled by the spirit and 
motive of the worker—he felt a kindling 
indignation at the thorn that always thrust 
itself forward to prick his most loving 
thought of her. There must be some mis- 
take. The girl who felt such utierances as 
these could not have felt ashamed of her 
own labor or tried to conceal it from her 
friends; or, if she had done so, he felt, with 
a sort of desperation, it could not alter the 
fact of his lovefor her. And he had wanted 
his love to be lily-hearted, yet he loved her 
all the same. 

Yet even while the murmur of applause 
drowned her voice and disturbed his 
thought came that same thorn of distrust, 
to wound his delight and pride; but he 
thrust it from him with a sudden sense of 
shame. What was he, that he should de- 
mand a faultless woman for hismate? Had 
his own life never known a folly or a weak- 
ness, that he should be so hard upon a child? 
After all, she was onlyachild. She should 
blossom into womanhood close sheltered in 
his love; and in that moment he resolved to 
win her, if he could. 

Having discovered how much he wanted 
her—wanted her just as she was, lily-white 
or marred by her weary, overworked 
youth—he was impatient for the exercises 
to be over. If the love that overmastered 
him had had its way, he would have 
shocked all Eldon, by claiming her before 
its ‘“‘ very face and eyes,” 





The crowd moved slowly. There was no 
lack of congratulation and triumph for 
Bessie; but, though kind words: showered 
upon her, she could but notice that none 
came from Alfred Gale. 

He was making his way down the aisle, 
toward his mother, when, in the buzz of 
conversation around him, he suddenly heard 
his name, In the pew just behind him two 
elderly women talked, in no gentle tone. 

‘* It was, certainly, afine essay. The best, 
by far, of all. Was it not?” 

“Yes, that may be,” wasthe sharp reply. 
‘*But you know she has all the year long 
had the help of the new Professor; and they 
do say he did more than half her work.” 

There was a sudden movement in the 
crowd, and a strong face bent down close 
to the speaker’s ear, and a stern voice said, 
gravely: ‘‘I beg your pardon, Madam; but 
I cannot let such a slander go unanswered. 
I am Professor Gale, and I give you my 
word of honor that Miss Hunter is not in- 
debted to me for any portion of her success. 
I assure you she has earned her laurels.” 

** Well, I declare!” broke in the aston- 
ished listener. But he went on, undis- 
turbed: 

**Flattered, as I am, at the supposition 
that I have had any share in such excellent 
work, I must repeat that I know it to be 
entirely her own.” 

For a moment the woman was abashed, 
though the feathers on her bonnet fairly 
quivered with excitement; then, with an 
attempt to hold her position, she exclaimed: 
‘Well, I can’t dispute it, of course; but 
my daughter told me such was the opinion 
of all her class, and I have generally found 
that girls know girls.” 

‘‘There has been a mistake in this case, 
certainly—” 

** Well,” interrupted the woman, spite- 
fully, ‘‘I don’t know as I should have be- 
lieved it if I had not known she wasa 
proud, deceitful thing, altogether above her 
position. Why, Job Hunter’s folks have 
always been as poor as poverty; and yet, 
when she went out to work in the summer, 
she told Belle Gordon she was going to 
visit at her uncle’s, for her mother’s health. 
And that story would have been believed: 
but that Belle happened to go up and find 
her there, waiting upon the table, like any 
servant.” 

**No! no! Mrs. Smith,” broke in a gentle 
voice—the voice of the old pastor’s wife, 
who had joined the little group that halted, 
listening, near. ‘‘ That’s all another mis- 
take. I heard that story after Belle came 
back, and I was so troubled that I asked 
her about it; for I have known her all my 
life, and I could not believe she would be 
governed by so false and foolish a pride.” 

“« And what did she tell you? I'd like to 
know.” 

‘She told me she had heard the story, 
and how cruelly she felt it; and she told 
me how she was interrupted after she had 
begun to tell Belle about it. There was no 
attempt to conceal or to mislead.” 

‘Then, why should Belle Gordon say so?” 
tartly asked the mortified gossip. 

“‘T cannot tell that, any more than I can 
tell why she said she planned with the Pro- 
fessor to take his mother away for change 
of air, when they did not even know they 
were going till they were gone.” 

‘How do you know all that, may I in- 
quire?” asked the still dissatisfied listener, 
glancing reproachfully after the Professor, 
who had moved on beyond hearing in the 
crowd, 

‘‘How do I know?” repeated the pastor’s 
wife, coldly. ‘‘Her father came to see my 
husband on some business which he said he 
wished to defer on account of his daughter's 
sudden craze to go to the hills. And Mrs, 
Gale told me she did not know the Gor- 
dons were going till they overtook them at 
some point on their journey.” 

A great pause followed this announce- 
ment, in which the rather severe voice of 
the white-haired lady added, calmly: ‘Our 
poor Bessie has stayed silently under this 
cloud long enough, though I am sorry to be 
forced to descend to gossip in order to drive 
it away.” 

The feathers waved indignantly; but the 
pastor’s wife passed quietly on, uncon- 
scious of the glances, amused or otherwise, 
that were exchanged in the group she had 
left. She had touched the slander with its 
own weapons, and, though she hated the 


means, she hoped the hateful thing was 
dain. 


Bessie lingered a moment on the porch, 
when they reached home. It was all 
over. Her mother had been happy. 
She had had her last year, and now 
her life-work was before her and very 
near at hand. Only this white robe and 
these lilies between her and the every-day 
homely facts of life. She had worn the 
lilies; but he from whom she longed to 
hear one word of approval had been the 
only silent friend. Well, it was over; yet 
she could not help lingering and dreaming 
a little while before she put off the white 
dress and closed this chapter of her life. 

And while she lingered the door of his 
little study opened, and at his step on the 
porch behind her she turned, to meet his 
grave face lighted with such a glow of feel- 
ing as gave her heart a sudden bound of 
joy. 

** Bessie,” he said, quickly, taking both 
her hands in his—‘‘ Bessie, I have done you 
a great wrong. I have loved you since the 
day we twined this vine together, so long 
ago. I have loved you; but, in my blind 
folly, I cherished a fancy that has robbed 
me of a yearof joy. And now, Bessie, I 
cannot wait to have you assure me that I 
have not lost the joy of my whole life.” 

He went on rapidly, and told her all his 
doubts and fears; but the bewildered girl 
took nothing wholly into her consciousness 
except the one glad fact that he loved her, 
and that life had been suddenly lifted out 
of darkness into warmth and gladness and 
light. 





The school for which Bessie had so care- 
fully prepared herself has one pupil only; 
but he, though gray hairs were on his 
temples, was as young and happy in heart 
as any boy. 

Into the home they made together the 
struggling students, young men or women, 
on whose aspirations poverty hung like a 
weight, came as to their father’s house. 

No heart was readier than Bessie’s in its 
sympathy; no brain more fertile in expedi- 
ents by which the strugglers might work 
their way; but when the problem for the 
student became one of acceptance of the aid 
of the liberal, of abandonment of the study 
or of personal practical work in order to 
pursue it, no voice declared more strongly 
in favor of work than that of Bessie Gale. 





THE STORY OF SIX GIRLS. 





BY MARY A. BARR. 


Lreren, girls, and I will tell you a tale 
that is quite true. 

One day, many years ago, six pretty girls 
were sitting under a cherry tree. The long 
grass was sweet and warm, and they pushed 
it to and fro with their small feet; and as 
they talked they ate ripe cherries, or blew 
the dandelion heads, or watched the little 
white clouds that drifted over the orchard. 

Now in the tree and just above their 
heads was a bird’s nest, and in the nest 
some little brown birds. And the birds 
leaned over the nest and watched the girls; 
and the girls smiled at the little bare, eager 
heads, and said they thought ‘‘a bird’s life 
must be a very happy one.” 

Suddenly one of the birds spread its little 
half-fledged wings, and with a twittering 
song of triumph flew from the nest toa 
swaying branch that was a full yard away. 
‘‘Oh! I know what he sang!” cried one of 
the girls, whose name was Fanny. ‘He 
said: ‘Oh! what a stupid little) hole that 
nest is. How much nicer is this branch. 
And some day, no doubt, I shall be able to 
fly even to the big tree that stands in the 
meadow.” 

“That was his song, girls. I know it 
was, because my heart keeps saying just the 
same thing—how stupid is the old farm- 
house and the sleepy village, where one day 
follows another and every day is the same. 
When I am a woman, I will see all the won- 
derful countries in the world. I will go to 
China and Brazil. I will see Negroes at the 
Equator and white bears at the North Pole.” 

‘*Oh! how terrible,” said gentle little 
Annie, and she lifted her blue eyes like a 
frightened baby. ‘‘ There is no place in 
the world so safe and sweet as this valley. 
I shall marry Willy Smith, and we will 





have a farm and a lovely house, full of 









pretty furniture, and a garden full of sweet 


flowers, and a clesn, cool dairy—” 

“Certainly, little Miss Stupid, and make 
butter and cheese to the end of the chap- 
ter,” added the stately Julia, with a pout 
and a touch of contempt. ‘I shall do 
nothing of that kind, you may depend upon 
it. I shall marry a soldier, and he shall be 
so brave that he will soon be made a general. 
I shall buckle on his sword and send him 
away to fight his country’s battles. A really 
high-minded girl can only love a soldier.” 

“Oh! what nonsense,” said the fair, 
dreamy Emma, as she lowered her eyes from 
the clouds to Julia’s handsome face. ‘‘I think 
fighters are very common people. I shall 
give my affections to a great scholar; one 
of those people who make discoveries and 
invent things. Any savage can fight. I 
shall marry a philosopher. I don’t care 
how poor he may be, nor even how ugly.” 

“Ugly! What an idea,” and beautiful 
Kate clasped her hands in an attitude of 
horrified deprecation. ‘‘ An ugly man is an 
ugly man, even if he have the wisdom of 
Solomon. Think of a husband with red 
hair, or a squint, and a squat figure! When 
Iam a woman, I shall marry a handsome 
man and dress very elegantly, and go to 
balls and parties. Will not that be best, 
Mary?” 

Then Mary lifted her shy brown eyes, and 
said: ‘‘I hope I shall always be loved. I 
hope I shall always have some one to take 
care of me, and hide me away from the 
great, cruel world. Brother Jobn is not 
rich, nor handsome, nor clever; but he is 
true and kind, and that seems asif it was 
sufficient.” 

Then the girls were silent , and lay still 
and dreamed out their plans and the birds 
twittered above them and the evening shad- 
ows fell. The mother’s voice called them; 
and they went in and sat down at one 
dear home-table, and said their prayers under 
the same safe, sheltering roof. 

And the years passed by, and this is how 
the dreams under the cherry-tree came true. 

Fanny’s wings were. early clipped. She 
forgot all about China and Brazil, and was 
quite contented with the hundred acres that 
she called herown. She kept the cleanest 
house in the village and took the prize for 
butter at the state fair. She made excel- 
lent bread and pies, and kept everything 
in such order that not even her turkeys 
dared to lay out of the special boxes pro 
vided for them. 

And poor timid little Annie married a 
soldier, and went away with him to some 
wild territory; and was cut to pieces, with 
her three pretty babies, by the Indians. 

And the proud Julia, who had thought to 
dwell in camps and go through life to the 
sound of trumpets and the shout of battle, 
married a meek little man, who kept a coun- 
try store. Instead of buckling on her hus- 
band’s sword, she helped him to measure 
molasses and weigh out tea and coffee; and, 
what is more, she really seemed very happy 
in doing it. _ 

After all, her fall was scarcely so great as 
Emma’s; for the little girl who had dreamed 
of a philosopher and a scholar married 
a coarse, ignorant old man, for his money. 
All her noble hopes vanished, science and 
poetry knew her no longer, and she wrapped 
her soul up in a dollar bill. 

Poor, beautiful Kate! Yes, she married 
her handsome man; but alas! his beauty 
did not provide her with elegant clothes 
nor take her to balls and parties. He was 
too handsome to work, and his silky curls 
and fine figure brought her nothing but 
sorrow and poverty. She was very glad 
when he went away, one day, and left her 
to fight the world alone. 

And what of Mary? Surely, she, who 
only asked for love, got what she wished. 
Ah! my dear girls, she asked for the dear- 
est and rarest and sweetest thing in life. 
But love comes to those who can give love 
for love, and Mary’s heart was satisfied; 
and, though love could not hide her away 
from the storms of life and sorrow, it made 
her brave and strong, so that troubles went 
away with a smile and losses left her richer 
in what she prized more than gold, 

Now, dear girls, generals, philosophers, 

d will not come at your 
hai love will win love and eee is 
set above the storms of life, and you may 
be sure that 


“ win true heart 
Igor enou” get gear ence’. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 





(Communications for this department should be ad- 
Greased “ Puzzies.” THE INDEPENDENT. New York.] 


CABIN PUZZLE. 
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Ridge-pole, to demolish. Lower edge of 
roof (9 letters), an instrument for marking 
time. Gables (5 letters), beginning at the left 
hand: 1, a certain number ; 2, a vagary ; 3, a 
bird. Uprights (9 letters), beginning at the 
left : 1, aspring flower ; 2, something of which 
most young men are proud; 3, learning. Base 
of gable (7 letters), to cover with boards. 
Base of main part (9 letters), instruction. The 
door is a double acrostic: 3, to settle ; 2, the 
atmosphere ; 3, noise of a domestic animal ; 4, 
moved swiftly; 5, consumed. Initials and 
finals are a sword and to bestow. Chimney is 
a word-square : 1, an animal ; 2, aman’s name; 
3,a human being. The windows are also 
word-squares, meaning respectively a curse, to 
employ, to knot; and, a fish, a poem, and 
moisture. DOoLty. 


BLANK WORD SYNCOPATIONS 


Fru the first blank in each sentence with a 
certain word, the second with a word taken 
out of the first blank, and the third with the 
letters of the first word which remain after 
filling the second blank. 


1. One evening at the —— they had a real 
—— on the stage ——, else I was much mis- 
taken. 

2. It was a —— shot, for a ——, going by 
with a long —— in his hand, was hit in the 
arm. 

3. —— are well off if they have kind masters 
and a —— who understands his business to 
care for them when anything —— them. 

4. I had occasion one day to visit a 
and, on entering the shop, he gave me sucha 
—— that I went immediately out again. He 
was a —. 

5. After attending to my —--, the other 
night, we had such ——.* We all went out for 
a —— in the moonlight. - L. 8. R. 





CONCEALMENTS. 


In each sentence a word is concealed and 
the definition of the word is given in the same 
sentence. 


1, I shall be glad when the election is well 
over; for politics, when at their hight, seem 
to affect even the good nature of a friend. 

2. It appears to methat, with all your efforts 
at building a convenient house, you have a 
large room on the second floor which might 
have been more useful divided. 

8. It is a pity to keep a bird in prison, 
even though asa singer he may excel. Open 
the door of his cage, Edith, and let him escape. 

4. This room is like aden. See, if you can, 
and breathe, if you can. Itis close enough 
here to cause sickness. ° 

5. The young maiden may be fair to look 
upon ; but, my dear madam, age has added to 
your charms, rather than caused you loss. M. 


A PUZZLE FOR THE SMALL BOY. 


The words in Italics are made, without 
changing the order of the letters, from a word 
of six letters, which means what both the 
boys got while playing. What is the word? 

Ben and I are having a splendid time. He 
has been at our house a week, and I think he 
will be here ten days longer. We have spent 
much of our time playing games. 

Ben has beaten me at playing bat and ball, and 
I beat him in a game of bean bags. He bet I 
could.not do that again. So at it we went, 
and played till a bee stung me, and then we 
had to stop. We had eaten until we could eat 
no longer of watermelon, before we com- 
menced our play; but, after resting awhile, 
we ate till we finished another melon. 

L. C. D, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
‘WORD CHANGES. 

1. Seed to grow, 5 changes: Seed, sled, 
slew, slow, glow, grow. 

2. Land to crop, 7 changes: Land, lard, 
eard, cord, corn, coon, goop, erop. 

8. Mill to cent, 5 changes: Mill, will, wilt, 
welt, went, cent 

4. Cent to dime, 4 changes: Cent, dent, 
dint, dine, dime. 

5. Good to best, 5 changes: Good, gold, 
bold, bolt, belt, best. 


Worp Pv7z1z.—Flamingoes, 














Selections. 
THE EARTH’S POPULATION. 


In the new issue (No. 6) of Behm and 
Wagner's well-known ‘‘Bevilkerung der 
Erde” there are several points of fresh 
interest. Since the last issue, about two 
years ago, the population would seem to 
have been increased by about 17,000,000, 
the present population of the earth, accord- 
ing to Behm and Wagner, being 1,456,000, - 
000, as against 1,439,000,000 two years ago. 
This. however, cannot be set down to 
absolute natural increase, much of the ad- 
dition being, nodoubt, the result of new and 
more accurate statistics. The new issue has, 
for example, to take account of several new 
censuses, some of them in countries where 
the population has not been accurately 
counted for many years, if at all. We have, 
for example. the census of Spain in 1877; 
Portugal, 1878; Greece, 1879; Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, 1879; New Zealand, 1878; 
Peru, 1876; Denmark, 1880, besides several 
smaller places. The total population is 
divided among the continents as follows: 
Europe, 315,929,000, or at the ratio of 32.5 
per square kilométre; Asia, 834,707,000, or 
18.7 per square kilométre ; Africa 205,679,000, 
or 6.9 per square kilométre; America, 95,495, - 
500, or 2.5 per square kilométre; Australia 
and Polynesia, 4,031,000, or 0.4 per square 
kilometre; the remainder, 82,000, belong to 
the North Polar region, mostly Iceland 
and Greenland. Although the census of the 


‘United States has been taken some months 


since, and a few of the data oozed out in an 
irregular fashion, Herren Behm and Wag- 
ner have not made any use of the results, 
wisely preferring to await official statistics. 
They calculate that the census ought to 
give a result of at least 47,000,000. The 
editors have also made a fresh planimetrical 
calculation of the area of Africa, yielding 
aresult of 29,283,390 square kilométres. 
Of this area about six and a third millions 
are forest and culture land, the same area 
savannahs and scattered woods, 1,500,000 
bush, 4,200,000 steppe, and 10,500,000 desert. 
This last item seems appalling; but it should 
be remembered that much of this desert 
may be reclaimable and that it includes 
large areas of fertile oases. A new plan- 
imetric calculation of the area of South 
America yields a result Of 17,732,128 square 
kilométers, differing greatly from the sum 
of the official areas given by the South 
American governments,—Pall Mall Gazette, 
- ——————— 


A PEDAGOGUE endeavored to instill pru- 
dence into the minds of his pupils by making 
them count a hundred slowly before speaking, 
or, in » matter of importance, five hundred. 
Finishing a lecture upon the subject, he took 
his stand by the stove, and after some minutes 
observed that the lips of all his scholars were 
moving slowly and noiselessly. Presently and 
simultaneously they all break out: ‘‘ Four 
hundred and ninety-nine! Five hundred ! Mas- 
ter, your coat-tails are all on fire!”’ 





Niles, Mich,, Heard From. 
Larimore & Dean, druggists (20 ears in business), 
write us that Day’s KipNEY Pap gives better satisfac- 
tion than any remedy they ever sold. 
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BURT’S SHOES. 
The Best Shoes 
ARE THOSE MADE BY 
EDWIN C. BURT. 

SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 

287 FULTON St., BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
who are his 
SPECIAL AGENTS, 
for their [llustrated Cata- 
logue and af nate Goods 







All orders will 
receive prompt 
attention. 

Please mention 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


DR. CLARK 
JOHNSON’S 
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ny g3und 
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c 
cunJRES ScROFULA Anas fEVER AND AG 


[TRADE MALK.} ° 


Dyspepsia, Liver 
Diseases, Fever & 
Ague, Rheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, ete, 
The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man ! 


9,000,000 Bottles 


S01.D SINCE 1870. 


CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 
No, 99 Wrest Houston St., Crry. 
Str :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
oarey of the distress in my head and relieved every 
difficulty of my bowels. I must say that it is the best 
medicine that any person can take for sick headache. 
ALICE REED. 





DYSPEPSIA, 

DEAR Sm :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Doepeante (from which I suffered for five years), with 
the happiest results. 

A few doses placed my st h ina diti to 
by food, thereby relieving me of those Lage 
pains experienced by Cyapeptice etter entings and, 








A Skin of Beanty.is a Joy Forever 
DR, T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAN, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


removes Tan, 
rimples, Free- 








: (a 

As you ladies willuse them, 1 recommend ‘Gow 
Cream’ as the least hermtul of all the Skin. prepara- 
=. piss P cote — le removes superfluous hair 
w ut to the 8 le 
Mae. MB GOURAUD. Sole Prop., 48 Bond 8t., N. Y. 

For sale | all Druggists and Fancy Goods De 
throughout he United States, Canadas, and 
Also found in New York City at 
Stern Bros., Ehrich & L 
Fancy Goods Dealers. if 
which are abroad. e offer $1,000 Reward forthe 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


Automatic Fire Lighting Clock, 


By the aid of this invention you 
are not compelled to dress in a cold 
room of a morning; but can have 
your fire lit, your room warm, and 
your coffee ready peamse zon arise. 

Ch does the 


ute desired. Wak- 
ens you at the 
same time. Constructed entire 
of metal (fire-proof). ental, 
as well as useful. A stem-winder 
throughout, has a good lever move- 
ment. Runs in ~~ position. Finds its wa: 
cabin and palace alike. Is already introdu from 
“ 1+ = a peste. 
most trustworthy servant for everybody. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. Address” 7 
PATENT LOOK: RES, Terre Haute, Ind. 
tz” P. 8—Letters of inquiry only must inva 
be accom ied by a three-cent stamp, if an answer 


is d 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, in making 
up clubs, will be allowed a liberal discount. 

“Thave this ingenious piece of mechanism in oper- 
ation in my own house, and pronounce it a grand suc- 
cess.” W. M’K. DARWOOD, Pastor Asbury M. E. 
Church, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mention this paper, in writing. 


















ppeared on my continuing its use. My 
tiop is now almost perfect and I feel freatly 
fited. Yours, WM. A. PIERMA 

No. 383 West 32d St., New York City. 


CATARRH CURED. 
No, 44 West Orn St., New York 
DEAR Sin Being troubled with Catarrh, I com- 
menced the use 01 fe INDIAN BLOOD SYROP, and, 
after a fair trial, I find myself entirely cured. 
Cc. F. BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 
CURED. 


No. 617 9TH AVENUE, CITY. 
Dear Sm :—I do not think I would be doing my duty 
without having the afflicted know the beneficial re- 
PURIFIER. 


was relieved, and happy to testify that I am well. 
Rs. JENNIE LORD. 
“NUTS TO CRACK.” 


Buy a Substantial Article of the Manufacturer. 





NEW PRICES. 


1 Doz, Nut Picks, in Case,........$2.2! 
4 do, do, do, ‘ 


1 do, do, do. with Two 


Nut Cracks, + 4,00 
¥ Doz. Nut Picks, in Case, witht 

One Nut Crack, « 2.00 
Nut Cracks, singly, 
Mut Picks, dO. ccceccececccecce 





These Picks are made of STEEL THROUGHOTT, chased 
with handsome designs, and heavily Nickel-Plated. 
Put up in neat cases of One-half and Ful! Dozen, with 
or without Nut-Cracks, as desired. 

The above goods sent by Mail on receipt of price. 

Address 
erkimer, N. Y. 

Also manufacturer of the roved and New 

Model Air Rifles, Air Gun and 











ONSUMPTION 


OUSHS 4 TENS LUNG BALSAM 


HE o¢st ANT - 
ROUA' BES oecTORANT we DY 
ALON YOUR DRUGGISS, FOR IT 





~ hee Jd ~~ 2 ow — 


Impossible to detect it. Perfectly harm 
less. Adheres to the Skin. White or Pink 
25c. Get the Genuine. All Druggists 


or by mail on receipt of ten 3c. stamps. 
Theo, Micksooker 146 William P 


St., N.¥ 








ORGANSHER hac 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 26. 
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PURITY AND STRENGTH GUARANTEED. 


AN EXPERIENCE OF OVER THIRTY YEARS IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF BAKING POWDER FOR 
USE IN MAKING SELF-RAISING FLOUR WAR- 
BANTS US IN OFFERING THIS AS A PERFECT 
BAKING POWDER, 


For Sale by all Grocers. 


GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
CROTON FLOUR MILLS, 208 CHERRY ST., N. Y. 





















































OUR 


ALBERTYPE 
ENGRAVINGS 


are the largest and finest reproductions of famous 
Steel-plate gravings zet issued in this country. 
They are printed on 22x 2 1 
worth’s best plate paper, and are retailed by the 
Stores at the uniform price of 


One Dollar Each. 


2” Catalogues mailed to any address. 
On receipt of 
FIFTY CENTS 
in P.-O. stamps, 
Ghromen, onsh 10:37 imesenaes ee ee 
entitled The Winning Yacht, the other an attractive 
Fruit Piece. 

Portraits for TOWN HISTORIES, DI- 
PLOMAS, Show Cards, Chrome Work, 
Copies of Drawings, Architect’s Plans, Maps, 
and Printing of every description by the 


FORBES COMPANY, 


181 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON. 


189 BACON PIANOS, 1680 
FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY. 
Successor to 
BACON & RAVEN, ——— BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 Broadway, near 42d Street, New York. 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exigt. Catalogues by mail on application, 





PERMANENTLY CURES 
7 KIDNEY DISEASES 
LIVER COMPLAI 


a 
cured bad 

meen werd, canes of Files, and bow * 
Fairchild, of St. 


- #7 ® Costiveneass it com- 
of says, “One 
gear 
IT HAS 
WONDERFUL 
POWER. gum 
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fhe Agricultural Editor will be giad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable (o those of owr Bubsoribers who are 
specially interested. 


———— 


FALL MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY. 


Tus isthe moulting season with poultry. 
It is atime when there isa strain upon their 
energies ; and, consequently, they demand ex- 
tra attention. The shedding of feathers is not 
an indication of weakness of constitution, as 
some suppose. Indeed, we prefer to see hens 
putting off their summer clothing quite early 
in the autumn and getting ready for winter 
before the cold weather has fairly begun, for 
we have come to the conclusion that this indi 
cates a healthy condition. It is just as natural 
for hens to shed their feathers as it is for trees 
to shed their leaves, and each process requires 
some vitality. Cut a branch from a tree, and 
the leaves remain upon it a long time, because 
there is no vigor to shed them; and in like 
manner a hen whose energies have been ex- 
hausted fn producing eggs will bold her feath- 
ers till the weather is so cold that the exchange 
of old for new clothing is a hazardous process. 
In such a case, the feathers are apt to fall off 
rapidly, leaving the hen in such a nude condi- 
tion that she suffers from the cold and rarely 
recovers so as to be worth much. The Leg- 
horns, Spanish, and other non-sitting breeds 
are specially lable to late moulting; and we do 
n»>t know how te account for it, unless it is 
caused by exhaustion from constant egg-pro- 
duetion. It is rareto see a nude Dominique, 
and rarer still to see a featherless Brahma, for 
these breeds stop laying occasionally and make 
a change of labor by sitting. A Brahma may 
not lay as many eggs ina year asa Leghorn; 
but she hasa better constitution. moults early, 
and is ready for producing eggs again at Christ- 
mas, and sometimes at Thanksgiving. 

During the moulting season all hens seem to 
feel miserably. It should be the aim of the 
poultry-keeper, therefore, not only to favor an 
early moulting, but also to make the season as 
short as possible. In order to do this, the feed 
should be auch as to induce the growth of 
feathers. As these are largely nitrogenous in 
their composition, so poultry-food should be 
something of which nitrogen isa prominent 
constituent. If fowls are allowed the freedom 
of the farm, they will seek such food for 
themselves—will run for a grasshopper and 
scratch for a worm with much more eagerness 
than they do in the summer. As they do 
much less damage in the garden now than In 
the spring, we let them scratch there. If any 
one préfers to imprison his hens, he should 
feed them with oats, rather than corn, and never 
fail to give them a daily ration of bone-meal, 
scraps, or something of the kind, which wil] 
furnish material for feathers. 

Almost equally important with proper food 
is proper shelter. In summer hens can roost 
on fences, or in trees, or almost anywhere they 
please, and suffer no harm; but when the 
nichts grow long and cold hens need a com- 
fortable place. Hens know what they want, 
and we find them in the autumn leaving their 
out-door roosting-places and seeking a shel- 
tered spot for dozing and dreaming. The aver- 
age farmer does not mean to be cruel to ani- 
mals ; but he does not think of the wants of 
bis hens and does not provide them with a 
warm, cozy hennery. Such a place does not 
cost much and pays a large dividend on what 
it does cost. Take three or four old windows 
and put them into the south side of a shed, 
and lath and plaster a small, floorless room be- 
hind these windows, and furnish it with roost- 
ing-poles and boxes, and the hens will produce 
enough more eggs in two years to pay for all 
expenses, provided too much capital is not in- 
vested. The trouble with most henneries is 
that there is too much gingerbread work put 
upon them. 

In case hens retire into winter-quarters that 
are old, the poultry-keeper should see to it 
that their quarters are swept and white- 
washed. Possibly they may need purifying 
with sulphur; certainly if there are any signs 
of their being infested with vermin. These 
signs are unmistakable. If, on poking around 
in the old nests, you find your hands and 
clothes covered with minute lice and feel an 
itching sensation all over you, an impression 
may be got of how hens feel that are con- 
demned to hibernate in company with such 
vermin. These lice are so small as to be just 
discernible by the naked eye; but they bite 
with a good deal of vim, anda hen that has 
1,000 of them on her body is not to be blamed 
if she does not lay eggs. ‘“‘Why don’t my 
hens lay ?’’ is the question we have often been 
asked; and the answer has been, Yankee 
fashion, with another question : ‘‘Are not your 
hens infested with lice?” And an examination 
has generally revealed tuc* both hens and hen- 
nory were cyerrun with vermi=, though the 
owners were utterly astonished at the fact. 

Asa remedy for this trouble, we find sulphur 
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bolic acid are also good. If the hennery is 
tight, the vermin can be killed very easily by 
closing the doors and windows and burning @ 
little brimstone in some old iron vessel. The 
suffocating fames should be continued till 
they have permeated every crack and cranny 
and effeetually accomplished their purpose. To 
render this purification doubly sure, the hen- 
nery should first be thoroughly cleaned out, 
nest-boxes and all; and it is well enough to re- 
peat the fumigation after the lapse of a week, 
so that, if any vermin may have hatched out 
after the first operation, they may not mourn 
for the loss of their relatives. If the roosts and 
nest-boxes are also well sprinkled with the 
flour of sulphur, we will wurrant a thorough 
purification of the hennery, at an expense of an 
hour’s labor and a sixpence worth of brim- 
stone. 

To cleanse the hens themselves is a little 
more difficult process; but one easily accom- 
plished if the poulterer has the confidence of 
his fowls and they will allow him to handle 
them. Put on some overalls, take each hen in 
your lap, and sprinkle some flour of sulphur 
among the feathers on the back, from the 
crown on the head to the “‘Adam’s nose,” 
which supports the tail, not omitting to give a 
dose to the vermin which seek shelter under 
the wins. 

Looking into the apartments allotted to poul 
try on many farms, one would conclude that 
the farmers considered fowls as having no 
rights which they were bound to respect. 
The hens are too frequently allowed to roost 
in some open shed, on the wagons and other 
farm implements, which they besmear disgust- 
ingly, and the whole arrangement looks slov- 
enly and uncomfortable. The impression with 
these farmers seems to be that the hen is an 
unclean animal and can put up with unclean 
quarters. This is a great mistake. Because 
they wallow and flounder in the dirt, some 
conclude that they have a proclivity for the 
unclean ; but it should be noticed that they 
select dry, clean soil for floundering, and when 
they arise and shake themselves, the dirt does 
not stick to them, any more than water does to 
aduck. Let the bibernating quarters of the 
hens, therefore, be made as neat and inviting 
as possible, the fitting abode of a most tidy and 
beautiful animal. Hens prefer to sleep on trees 
fn the summer, because the trees are so well 
ventilated, and it should be the farmer’s care 
to see that when they retire into their winter- 
quarters they are not suffocated for the want 
of air nor poisoned with that which 1s foul. 
In order to induce a good circulation of air in 
the hennery, we always keep open the little 
passage through which the hens enter, no 
matter how cold it is, and one or more 
windows dropped from the top, except in 
extreme cold nights. In this mild autumn 
weather it is better that the upper sash should 
be dropped its fall length, for hens can with- 
stand cold much better than they can foul air. 
It is estimated that each hen wants a hundred 
cubic feet of air for healthy breathing. This 
would require a hennery for 20 hens to be 20 
feet long, 10 wide, and 10 high; but it may be 
made smaller if properly ventilated.—Arzx- 
ANDER Hyves, in *‘New York Times.” 





TESTING DAIRY COWS. 





Many of the acknowledged highest author- 
ities upon dairy subjects claim that not less 
than forty per cent. of the cows in use through” 
out the dairy districts of the United States as 
milkers and butter-makers are unprofitable 
The most skeptical upon this subject never 
put the percentage of unprofitable cows below 
twenty-five. If the truth were known, we fear 
even fifty per cent. would not mark the high 
percentage that the worthless beasts in most 
herds would reach. But the great question is: 
How are we to get at the facts? Nature seems 
to have neglected to brand the cows in such a 
way that ordinary mortals can tell the good 
ones from the bad, while the latter class seem 
to possess peculiar faculties for imposing 
themselves upon good-natured dairymen. 
When the merchant has been fooled for a 
reasonable length of time by the sale of some 
particdlar ware into the notion that he is 
making money with it, when, in fact, he is 
losing money, if his suspicions are aroused, he 
begins to keep an account of first cost, cost of 
earrying, shrinkage, and list of sales, and he 
figures it down until he knows to a moral cer- 
tainty whether or not he is really making or 
losing money with it. The fact is, no man can 
make money with a store unless he does this. 
We find this same practice in vogue wherever 
men buy and sell. 

Upon what ground, then, is it that the dairy- 
man is exempt from the requirements of the 
usages of all trades? Can he alone afford to 
do an unprofitable business? Is his trade so 
immensely remunerative that he can afford to 
make one-half of the herd carry the other half, 
and yield all the profit toot Has he such an 
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ness; or does it become him to use as much 
judgment and circumspection as his neighbors ? 
In our opinion, he should leave no stone un- 
tarned to find out exactly where he stands 
with each cow im the herd. He should meas- 
ure her feed and weigh her milk, day by day, 
until the truth was known to an absolute 
certafnty not only which cows were and which 
were not profitable, but which were the most 
profitable, that he might know from which to 
raise the calves that will make up the future 
herd. The days of pedigree alone and fancy 
colors are numbered. Yield, performance, and 
ability to reproduce these qualities are now 
the order of the day; and the dairyman who 
neglects these points and keeps on in the old 
way will surely be left behind. We witnessed 
only the other day the sale of Jerseys in New 
York, where some prices reached $1,500 at 
public auction, and sold upon the extraordina- 
ry efforts of a fine writer to tell the world 
what he knew about the milk and butter yield 
of the animals he offered for sale. Upon his 
unsupported word of fabulous yields these 
cows were driven up to these unprecedented 
figures. This may be taken as a mere straw 
to show in what direction the current is 
setting. An auctioneer tells the world that he 
has some extraordinary butter-makers for sale, 
and behold the rich breeders hasten to lay their 
ducats at his feet. He does nct even ask 
the owners of the animals to endorse his 
demands upon the blankets of veracity. Every 
one is only too anxious to believe what he 
seys and takes him at his word. If breeders 
of fancy milch cattle will only profit by this 
example, they will proceed at once to test their 
cows not only with the ez parte evidence of an 
auctioneer, who is interested to the extent of 
a large commission on sales to get up these 
fabulous yields; but let them call in their 
neighbors to see the performance, or make affi- 
davit, or furnish some other evidence of the 
facts. There is altogether too much foolish 
and ruinous jealousy between the advocates of 
methods of testing cows. Let any test, so it 
be a test, have a trial before it is hooted down, 
and after it has been given a fair trial and 
found wanting will be sufficient time to op- 
pose fit. One of the Dutch or Holstein cattle 
associations has adopted a very good test for 
that breed. It, unfortunately, {s too circum- 
scribed for all breeds, and cannot, therefore, 
become universal in its application. The 
National Dairy Cattle Club suggested a method 
of test applicable to all breeds, that is certainly 
well worth trying, until its evil, as well as ite 
good results, can be fully determined. If any 
ove can find a better plan than the oath test, 
let him speak out, and by all means let the 
dairymen try it. It is evident that something 
must be done, or, like the goose that Jaid the 
golden eggs, cows will soon be put under the 
hammer guaranteed to open their udders twice 
a day, and produce numberiless pounds of 
golden butter, already printed and stamped for 
use. We lope the National Association will 
go on with its good work, at least until a bet- 
ter method is discovered ; and it certainly is to 
the interest of all breeders and dairymen to 
join hands fn producing some test that will 
challenge public confidence.—American Dairy- 
man, 





FROM THE GARDEN TO THE HOUSE. 


AT this season, when every one is preparing 
the winter’s supply of house-plants, a few 
thoughts upon the care required in taking 
plants from the garden to the house may be of 
interest. To succeed fn moving plants from 
the garden tothe house, much care must be 
exercised. Most persons fail in this operation, 
because they donot allowthe plants to rest 
long enough, after their removal, before they 
are taken into a warm room. 

The common house-plants give better results 
if planted in the open ground during the sum- 
mer, They require less care, are kept free 
from insects, and, if properly taken up, bloom 
better during the winter. As it is impossible 
to take up plants from the ground without 
destroying many of the fine working roots, it 
is, therefore, necessary either to cut away 
enough of the top to balance the loss of the 
roots, or to keep them in a dormant condition 
until enough new roots.are formed to supply 
the loss of moisture from the leaves. 

In case of those plants that bloom from the 
vigorous young shoots, or that are not desired 
to bloom until late in the winter—as the rose, 
heliotrope, fuchsia, etc.—it is best to cut back 
severely when they are taken up; but with 
those that require a long time to mature 
blossom buds and that are desired to bloom | 
early—as bonuvardias, stevias, eupatoriume, 
carnations, etc.—much care is needed that they 
be taken up so as not to check the growth. 

The plants should be taken up carefully with 
a spade that will lifts large ball of earth and 
nearly all of the roots. Tits ball must be 
worked carefully into as small pots as is posst- 
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for a week or two, or until new roots enough 
have formed to supply the loss of moisture 
from the leaves when they are exposed to the 
sun. 

Heliotropes, bouvardias, and other tender 
plants, while they must be kept in a cool 
place for some time, must not be exposed tos 
temperature below 40 deg. for a great length 
of time; while roses, carnations, verbenas, pe- 
tunias, etc. are benefited by a much lower 
temperature at this stage of growth. 

Taken up and treated in this way, plants are 
pretty certain, with good after care, to make a 
good growth and bloom freely. Few people 
succeed with roses as house plants; yet we 
think, if they are potted in very rich soil, in 
smal] pots, and treated in this way, that when 
taken in in November they would go on in 
growth and give fine blossoms. Sudden ex- 
tremes of heat or cold should be avoided in 
cultivating the rose. 

One very important matter must have due 
attention if one would succeed in keeping 
house-plants free from insects and that is to 
see that no insects are taken in with the plents 
and then to destroy the first that appear. 

All plants should be grown in as small pots 
as possible, as they bloom much better and are 
not as liable to injury by overwatering. They 
tan be kept In a vigorous growing condition 
by applying liquid manure once a week. 





CURING BACON. 


Tuers are few familesin Virginia who do 
not understand this art quite well, though 
many fail to get good hams. As «@ general 
rule, there is too much smoking. This is more 
necessary in the large meat, as it serves to 
dry the meat off, and the creosote engendered 
by the smoking process is antiseptic and pre- 
servative. The Western meat (and the Virginia 
meat when smoked too much) retains this 
disagreeable smoked taste. In England and 
France smoking is not used at all; and this is 
an evid it is ked too much here or more 
than necessary. The Hanover County hams are 
famously good, and the best of themI ever 
saw were smoked only fourtimes. An important 
matter is that the animal heat should be out 
before salting; and this may be accomplished 
in the same day, if the hogs are killed by 
“* daybreak’’ and the weather is tolerably cold. 
In noevent permit the pork to freeze. We 
have frequently seen hogs killed very early 
and salted late in the same day; and this is our 
practice, unless the weather is warm. 








TO DESTROY RED SPIDERS. 


Fru a barrel nearly full of water, slake in 
it about a quarter of a peck of lime, and let 
it stand until perfectly clear. Hold the plants 
in the water, bottom up, for about five or ten 
minutes ; then wash them with pure water. A 
little flour of sulphur dusted over and under 
the leaves is also efficacious. Separate those 
that are infested from those not touched. Do 
60 as soon as you discover them. They will 
always be found on the underside of the leaves. 

The plants should be taken from the window 
toa place where water can be used freely. 
Lay each on its side in the sink, and pour 
water over and upon it, and keep doing so as 
long as red spiders can be seen. Doing this 
once or twice a week thereafter will be a 
good preventive of their return.—T7he Western 
Farmer. 
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To Farmers and Shippers. 


* 
100 tons DEAD AND LIVE POULTRY, 1,000 packages 
BUTTER, 500 “ 


GAME and. VENISON as ea Specialty. 


BALLARD, BRANCH & CO., 


General Produce Commission Merchants, 
112 Broad Street, New York. 
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HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


BW. MORRIAM & 8. 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING -GLASSES 


MIRBORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 
Looking - Glass Pate 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 


“The Largest Furniture Establishment ‘in 
New York.” 


| GRAAF & TAYLOR, 
Furniture and Bedding, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
47 and 49 West 14th St., 48 West 15th St., 
OPPOSITE MACY'S. 


Always On hand the largest and most complete stock 
at reasonable Prices. Extension of premises through 
the block now complete. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING, 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, 
CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS, 
BRASS FENDERS AND FIRE SETS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Ave.; 
1338 and 1240 Broadway. 




















FURNACES. 
WARREN RANCE, 


“Splendid” Fire-Place Heater. 


HALLETT R4ANCE, 
“SPLENDID” PARLOR STOVE, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
TROY, N. Y., AND SOLD BY 


G. G. HALLETT, 236 Water St., New York. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate.of Lime 


Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone eur 
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ings and the Ve yt blications, which wi be 
sent, postpaid, med. sf upon receipt of the 
very low Weeb ® 








ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “ FIRST READ! OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROGLAMATION, "by Ritchie. Size 
of Sheet, tees: somapenens oie - -onggamnaneh ROME $2 w 
The Same, in Artist’ Esone signed an d attested 
by F. B. Ca ter, the iat, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver eR rei gp od over 20 00 
THE AUTHORS THE UNITED STATES. 
Sd TOUS han: nn) cnee oa > ence obs o> dpe dake 206 
The seine, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 
tole, hE PNgPAver.........-.....-eeeeeee oe 15 00 
ay RESID TU. & GRANT. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
X-VICE HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20.. 1 00 
Ex: VICE. PRESIDENT SCHUYLER @OLFAX. 

NO, BORED ins or5h5 00 sin0b- vnbvs gee ddeVee ssp ces 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20............. 106 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, — botee debe «tia 10 - 

All of the above are printed A! white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCO 

| ay B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth, 
POG. PMCS ie. 0. crs csvescccsedececcoes 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 POges..........ceccccccrerccsnspece 50c. 
Orders, with the cash 1 d, to be add dito 





THE INDEPEN DENT, 
251 Broadway New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Toe InDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we haye made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—hbalf a 
year. Tur cover has “ INDEPENDERT”* 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and jooking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each, The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder ig 
given below: 























The Middletown Plate Company’ 


SUPERIOR 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
rom ra vk eel 


NOW BEADY.. 
FACTORIES: EIDELSTUWE. 


13 Je st Py 
State Mireet, Chicag 


erect, Now 4as3 Francisco, Cal. 


For Sale by all } Sawai Dealers. 


JOHN “GIBSON 
Decorative Painter and ner, 
193 and 125 8S. 11th St., get ei LPHIA. 
orations for Public and Private Buildings. 
lesiastical 


Mural Decx 
Stained Glass for Ecc! 


Gloss Mosaic for Pa 
‘or Wall 


¥. 








mestic pur- 


vements, etc. 


"Decora 
tions, He , and Geometrical Mosaic and 
} —2..- Tile Pavements. 


THE 


Best in the Market. 


Seld Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


D, TURNER &00,, 


QGuneva, Kang Co., [i1. 
Send for Price-List. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


The Bicycl 
be a 2 


| proved itself to 


permanent practical road 
vehicle the ‘nner in daily 


increas! — 4 Doses 


an 
Sher health or pleoemre @ ail “foun in 
to ite Send 


WS EEE 





x co, 


98 Summer Street, , Mass. 





W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


ete. 


1397; 


bition. 





MIDDLETOWN,» 


CONN. 
Warehouses: 


and ‘ohn St., New York: 
and 1097 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams 


Engines, Pump Gnale and and 
Fixtures, tron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street ashers, 


Works Founpep oy 1882. 
a medal awarded 


y the Universal Ex- 


hem 
hibition. at Paris, France, in 


Vienna, Austria, in 


1873; and Centennial Exhi 


1876. 











HUNT’S 
REMEDY 










THE GREAT 


Kidney and Liver Medicine, 


CURES all Diseases of the Kidneys, 
Liver, Bladder, and Urinary O - i 
Daopsy,. Gravel, Diabetes, Brig 


isease, Pains in 


the —,. 


Loias,or Side ; Keteation or 
Nonretention of Urine, 
Nervous Diseases, Fenumle 
an witeusn Excesses, _ Jaun- 





Sou 
pA... Dyspepsia, Constipation £r it. ‘Re 


HUNT’S REMEDY 


CURES WHEN ALL OTHER MEDICINES 
PAIL, as ft acta directly and at once on the 
Kidneys, Liver, ent! re igeanicn them 


to = bealthy action. 

eafe, eure and « Reedy ate 
been cured by tt t when pos 
had given them up to die. 
ence HUNT'S re eth be 


Send for pamphiet to 


is a 
ipa have 
> and friends 
delay, try at 


WM. E. CLARKE, Providence, R. I. 
joes, 76 cents and 61.25, Large size 


Pr 
the chea; 


REME Take no othe 


Ask wed Sreggiat for HUNT'S 





SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO,, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


We Manufacture in the LATEST STYLES 


Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victoria 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KILLAM & co. New Haven, Conn. 


SPECIAL OFFER for 30 DAYS ONLY. 


MARCHAL & SMITH ORGAN Ah | 


By Sending DIRECT FROM FAC- § 


















TORY TO PURCHASER, 
Agents’ commissions, Middle- 
avatins 56 ts, and all — penees, we can 
sell t this Beautiful Organ fo 


With Solid Walnut Case, 5 Octaves, 
15 Stops, 4 Sets of Reeds, 


CONTAINING THE GRANDEST 


Combination of Power, 











on 


i BEAUTIPUL $10 


(t) Diapason. 
(2) Dulcet. 
(8) Dulciana, 
(4) Echo. 


a! 
pee e ses 00 9.0.2" 


~amanaaess® 
rr . wance 
sisnaases 
cunacasee 


No. 875, 70 Inches 
high, #8 inches long 


_ — : the power. 
4 d th t eepartaniy te teat thie megn 
at 800, are determine oa avers moa re an prise ‘esend with every Organ « ces orga, Ws enu ST Ee STRUCTION I wUOk, 


s@ Making a Musical Outfit for 900. 1 wr) 
or Wy Dralion Row Foren ane a ars gaa T One both wareirany wey Fy or a pe et Bie 
xr peason wo offe rthis solow ig to bave it aoe A | ace ez ngs once 40 

tntroduced ip 







" Dery Orgen Wo tan ulecture, 
THE ONLY HOUSE IN AMERICA 
That offers a Five Octave Organ, Four Sets of Reeds, 


SUB-BASS, COUPLER, CELESTE & . GRAND ORGAN® :$60 


With Sesto axl Instvestivn Bai aemaniee. Sent for trial and examination. Gusranteed Six Years, You tebe ne 
repo tll yon vesive end approve tae the Organ. 


EARS WITHOUT ONE DISSATISFIED PURCHASER, 


_AMOMENT'S "GOMBIOERATION wil will show the etastonenegs Rome ve bey 
"tes ena cetnaee Yor 


yy 
elope gt aa ie on takes 
& SMITH, Ne. G West Eleventh St.,. New York, N. ¥, 


White and Decorated MILHAU’S ELEXIR 
French China and English Porcelain. CALISAYA BARK 





Fine White French Qi. Dinner 


Sots 188 
Fine Gold bend Ips uch Chinn Tee Be Tea 8 Sets, 44 ti a $ has inoet aarecab half» century ite pre-dhirience as 


Sets, 44 pleces. 18 4 a most 


Porcelain er Gets 100 pieces. : oo recommend pepties. valescents. 
ean mrplated pane S44 ne cohndiiinas 80 ine eaba nervows ote ‘ed, and those Hrtng in 
G@ GOODS. Ons. ce. 


New Tihastrated Catsloene and Price List mailed free 
on application. Estimates furnished. Ask for “MILHAT’s.” 
It is the Original Allow no substitution. 


C.L. m boned indy itute, N. Y. City. 
A - bo. COD ot on Car or Steamer, free of : 
3.MILHAU’S SON, 183 Broadway, N. Y 


7-0. Money Order. 








[November 4, 1880. 














SUPERIOR CARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


MAKER OF PLATED WARE, 
Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE 


SOHMER 


a ANOS 
pects ee eng tae ALITY 


OF sare vand the PFRFECTION GENER- 
nfacturers fon a4 oe. Upright mane. 
os vt) te 155 es are St.. New Yor 
2 tou Si., Brook yn. 


WILK SILVER-PUTE U0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUADRUPLE 


Electro- Plate, 


No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 


FAMILIES and HOTELS WILL FIND A 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES IN 


WEDDINC PRESENTS 
A SPECIALTY, 
WACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


Best in the 





Hand or Ma- 
chine Sewing. 

Fine, Strenug, 
Smooth. Full 
a he 








GENUINE 


OLMANS 





PAD 


nowledged by emily OY Ee Reet 


we Br lari Ss & h 
for 3 Senlkpeoee ys 


Dieses Liver  Compla = Fas “tale 
es ay the genuthe. 


Price for Genuine + 's Pads, » 82. Sold by Drug 
gists or mailed, postpaid. Write for Free treatise. 


AN PAD CO., 93 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
CONSULTATION OFFICES, 862 BROADWAY. | 








Established 1817. 


* * 
Vad MAGNIN UUEDING GO. 


Union Square, 
have just received Latest Aig in 
Watches, Jewelry, 
Bronzes, Cloeks, 
Paris and Vienna Novelties. 
AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


JAMES NARDIN 








* WATCH. * 





36 East ‘ath St., Cor. University Place, 


UNION SQUARE, YEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Comprising all articles required for Table Use 
and Presents of every description. 


Miso Wanufacturers of the celebrated we, negate 


ome, a Baives, ‘ote. 



















“Tax LXDEPENDEST" ee Py 


New Stock New Srvtes 


Fall Overcoats 
Fall Suits 


feo & UO. 


we =m rt@ ‘as wk ei" 























i] 








6 oe 
—- 





